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Pod our Shipping Costs Can Be Cut 


This FREE Book 
Tells How——— 


“How to Pack It” has enabled thousands 
of business men to reduce their shipping 
costs from 10 to 50 per cent. This remark- 
able book is not a catalog or pamphlet, but 
a complete treatise on the scientific low-cost 
way of shipping goods—showing how the 
Hinde & Dauch Corrugated Fibre Board 
Box method of packing and shipping not 
only saves money, but insures the safety of 
your product en route. 


Shipping Methods 
Revolutionized 


Hinde & Dauch Boxes cost 20 to 50 per _ 
cent less than wooden boxes. They enable 
you to expand your market, to sell cheaper 
in your present territory, to increase your 
profits without increasing your prices. 

H. & D. Boxes reduce packing expenses. They save time and trouble—and occupy about 
one-tenth the storage space required for wooden boxes. Moreover, they are tougher, more 
resilient—protect your product against dirt, dust, dampness, and pilfering—actually reduce . 
damage charges. They represent a simple, easy way of fighting the rising cost of doing 


business. i 
Get “How to Pack It’ NOW 


You owe it to yourself and your business to investigate the wonderful possibilities in 
Hinde & Dauch Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes. “How to Pack It” shows exactly how 
you can. expect to benefit. There is no cost—simply ask, on your business stationery, for 
a free copy of “How to Pack It.” 
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“Unreported Opinions’ 


On account of the increasing demand for copies of unreported 
opinions, by readers of the Traffic World, our 


SPECIAL SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 


in Washington has arranged to furnish copies of these ecamasrey 
at the following low prices: 


Single copies, occasional service, 25 cents per copy ia 10 cents 
for each additional copy. 

Single copies, current service, including all unreported opin- 
ions as announced, 5 cents per copy, if not exceeding three 
pages, 1 cent additional for each page in excess of three. 

Single copies complete sets of ‘‘A’’ series to date, 5 cents per copy. 


Send Orders to 


TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and nati governments of 
the asene of the traffic world; to secure 
a slation where deemed neces- 
wary, the modification of present 
laws wiiere considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the cora- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
<eatauarters, eens Bldg., & North 
Salle St., Chicago. 
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lf you are thirty years old 


Png coal sum of $2. 19 (monthly) secures for you a 
policy for $1000 in the Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany—a standard legal-reserve Whole-Life Policy, with 
guaranteed Cash, Loan, Paid-up and Endowment 
Options, and participation in the Company's surplus 
earnings; but the Policy will cost you only $1.61 
(monthly) during the first year, for you get the benefit 
of a saving from the agent’s commission because you 
deal direct. In every subsequent year the earning is 
nine and one-half per cent. of the premium. 

That’s an example of Postal service and Postal saving. 
All other companies in 
the United States em- 
ploy large forces of 
agents, and the policyholder 
necessarily foots the bill. 
But the Postal Life has no 


agents at all. It does business 
direct with those who desire 
insurance-protection, and the benefit of the eceedinar eer: eR renhe omy 
saving thereby effected is given to the person oe piaanaeaeman 
who takes out the insurance. ae Geteah Was aie & 


Strong Postal Points 























Net Cost Low in the 


ee LIFE 







ist. eomeaee  anneeinind 
‘corresponding to the ‘commissions 
other companies pay their agents, 









First: Standard policy reser- 
‘bes, now more than $9,000,000. 
Insurance in force more than 


Second: Old-line legal re- 
serve insurance—not fraternal 
or assessment. 

Third: Standard policy-pro- 
visions, approved by the New 
York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 
















Thi 


Of course, you are interested in insurance pro- 
tection, and it is therefore worth while for you to 


Find Out What You Can Save 


Simply write and say: ‘‘ Mail official insurance particulars as per 
Advertisement in THE TRAFFIC WORLD. 
And be sure to give: 1. Your full name. 


And bear i in mind, No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal Life does not employ 
them but gives you the benefit of the agent’s commission because you deal direct. 


fs nwa C 
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-five five Nassau oe NEW YOR 
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Fourth: Operates under 
strict New York State require- 
ments and subject to the Uni- 
ted States postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selection of risks. 
Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
Bureau arranges one free med- 
ical examination each year if 
desired. 


2. Your occupation. 





O1% 


guaranteed dividends fo to Pol- 
fynolders in subsequent years. 
* nning at the 2, of the 
a” ear, “the usual Contin- 
cy-dividends, based on 
Company's earnings, still 
further reduce the cost each year 
after the first. 





3. The exact date of your birth. 
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“Fills a Great Need in Business Life” 


Thus a department store owner describes Wells Fargo express service. 
He has made it an indispensable part of his business. 


That is the consensus of shippers everywhere; witness the following, 
selected at random: 













































your nearest Wells Fargo agent? 









FOR A DEPARTMENT STORE 


‘The service rendered by the express 
companies fills a great need in business 
life. ‘ Without it the articles that are out 
could not be replaced soon, the new styles 
would be weeks older in reaching the 
wearer. We spend thousands of dollars 
annually for express so as to keep our 
stocks up and so as to have the new 
goods on display soon after their appear- 
ance in the centers of fashion.’’—From an 
advertisement of a department store in 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


FOR THE PUBLISHER 


“During the year 1914, just passed, we 
made 2,390 shipments, totaling 67,543 
pounds, via Wells Fargo. We do not re- 
eall a single claim for shortage, damage 
or overcharge on any one of these 2,400 
shipments, which speaks for the efficiency 
of your company.’’—From a news publish- 
ing company in New York City. 


MOVING PICTURE FILMS 


“We wish to express to you our ap- 
preciation of the splendid service which 
you have been rendering to us on ship- 
ments to and from Washington. We have 
instructed all of our shippers to use Wells 
Fargo service wherever possible. We have 
found your service practically without 
fault and wish especially to mention the 
kindly treatment which we have received 
from your representatives. They at all 
times go out of their way to render us 
efficient service and courtesies on special 
shipments.’’"—From a large Washington, 
D. C., moving picture film exchange. 









IN THE AUTOMOBILE LINE 


“The service afforded by the other de- 
partments “has been most satisfactory and 
we are pleased to advise that such treat- 
ment certainly warrants“a further contin- 
uance of our business.’’—From an automo- 
bile supply company in San Francisco. 


HANDLING PRIZE PONIES 


“Allow me to compliment your company 
on the splendid arrangements made in the 
handling of the Honolulu ponies from San 
Francisco to Lakewood, N. J. They ar- 
rived in splendid shape. 

“The arrangement of the stalls in the 
car was the very best that I have ever 
seen in my experience of shipping horses.’’ 
—From the superintendent of a private 
stable in Westbury, Long Island, N. Y, 


SHIPPING PET ANIMALS 


“You will be pleased to know that the 
two small Chihuahua dogs arrived safely 
and in splendid condition last Friday. I 
must thank your firm very sincerely for 
the care and trouble they have taken and 
I think it reflects great credit to their 
careful thoughtfulness that these tiny, deli- 
cate creatures have come in such good 
health such a distance.’’—From a con- 
signee in St. Romans, New Zealand. 





In other words, Wells Fargo service is a reliable ‘and efficient agency 
in serving customers promptly and developing new business opportunities. 


How about your line? Have you studied your new business opportu- 


nities under the low express rates, for the highest standard of express service? 


When you next have a shipment to make, why not get in touch with 


The Fargo Way is the Dependable Way 





WELLS FARGO & CO EXPRESS 


“Call Fargo by ’phone”’ 
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The most important testimony in the trap car in- 
quiry, which has been going on in Chicago during 
the last week, is that which has not been directed 
precisely to the point at issue in the inquiry: It 
has not come out so strongly at other points at 
which hearings have been held because it refers 
to a situation which is largely local to Chicago. 

A strong endeavor has been made to show that, 
especially under Chicago conditions, there is a bet- 
ter way of handling freight—better for the carrier, 
better for the shipper, better for the public—than 
either the present system or that which is likely to 
result if the tariffs now under suspension are per- 
mitted to go into effect. The latter reference is to 
the increase in teaming upon congested streets and 
handling freight at crowded freight stations which 
seems, to some extent, at least, the inevitable result 
of the imposition of a charge for trap-car service. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the situa- 
tion is that all parties concerned seem to have at 
least a half-way idea that the present system is all 
wrong and that the proposed plan would be worse. 
There is no whole-hearted support of the sus- 
pended tariffs on the part of the cartier interests 
such as is ordinarily seen when any such proposal 
is temporarily sidetracked for investigation on the 
part of the Commission. None of the hearings have 
brought forth any lively support by the carriers 
of the principle of thé tariffs under suspension. 
The hearings have been totally one-sided, simply 
for the reason that the carriers have not seen fit to 
support in the inquiry the position assumed for some 
purpose or other when the tariffs were filed. 
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This apathy on the part of the carriers is not at 
all surprising if any credence whatever is to be 
given to the testimony of well-informed witnesses 
who have appeared before Examiner Brown in his 
swing around the circle. Some of these witnesses 
were presumably disinterested, and all have seemed 
to state facts as they have appeared to them. Even 
the few witnesses that have been called on behalf 
of the carriers have related details of a present situ- 
ation that lead to the conclusion that the handling 
of freight is not done economically, and sdme of 
the figures presented as showing the cost to the 
railroads of carrying on the trap-car service do not 
seem always to rest upon a firm foundation of fact. 

It is possible that some of those who are urging 
most strongly a reform in the methods of handling 
freight in Chicago are not wholly disinterested, but 
enough testimony that is certainly disinterested has 
been introduced to indicate that the present plan 
is grossly uneconomical and that there must cer- 
tainly be some conceivable substitute for a system 
that has grown up without substantial change in 
method since the volume of business to be handled 
was an almost negligible fraction of that presented 
at the present time. As a cold fact, the present 
system is admitted to be bad even by the carriers 
themselves. Perhaps a little use of that overworked 
word, co-operation, will result in appreciable im- 
provement. 

It is not at all necessary to assume that the plant 
at Clearing shall be the only point at which freight 
transfers shall take place. The main and al- 


most the only point worth making is_ that 
such transfer ought not to be required to 
be made at down-town stations. The sim- 


plest measure of relief to the crowded condition 
of the railroad terminals of Chicago is that which 
will make it unnecessary to bring into the city any 
car destined to a point beyond Chicago. The next 
step is that which has been favored by so much ex- 
pert testimony in the present hearing—the handling 
of L. C. L. freight so far as may be possible out- 
side the congested districts of the city. There surely 
ought not at the present time to be any valid ex- 
cuse for bringing into the city a car destined to a 
point away from the city on the same or a connect- 
ing line. 


NEWSPAPER SCOREKEEPERS 


Whatever baseball lore still exists in the editorial 
offices of The Traffic World is dust-covered and 
cobwebby, but it is still sufficiently usable so that 
we would never dream of lambasting a scorekeeper 
for not chalking up runs for the side that was in 
the field nor chide him too forciby for occasionally 
marking up a goose-egg for the side in which we 
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were interested. But perhaps bush leaguers observe 
different practices. 

Under the heading, “A Tip to Chicago Newspa- 
pers,” the Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune invites atten- 
tion to what it calls the pro-railroad attitude of the 
Chicago daily press. The reference is to the pub- 
lished reports of hearings in the Western Rate Case. 
It denominates the hearing as the most important 
that has ever been held there—one of the most im- 
portant conferences ever held in the United States. 
It says: 

“The railroads are asking for an advance of freight 
rates which, if granted, will tax the farmers of the 
great agricultural section of the United States sev- 
eral millions a year, and all other business inter- 
ests additional millions. The amount involved in 
this conference is greater than the sum of money in- 
volved in any peaceful conference ever held in the 
United States. 

“Every farmer, every stock raiser and every busi- 
ness man in the great central and middle’ western 
states is vitally interested in the details of this con- 
ference. Yet to read the Chicago papers one would 
scarcely know such a conference was actually in 
session in that city, and certainly no one would ever 
guess that anyone was present except railroad offi- 
cials. The opening statement made by the repre- 
sentatives of the western people was never even epit- 
omized; one Chicago morning paper never even so 
much as mentioned its being made. None of the 
cross-examinations of the railroad officials is even 
mentioned.” 

This was published on March 19. The date will 
explain the reference above to the folly of expecting 
to score any runs when your side is not at bat. The 
real opening statement was made on Tuesday of 
this week—March 30. Up to that date the car- 
riers had-possession of the home plate except for 
the few words uttered by Mr. Thorne on the 
opening day. 

But the concluding paragraph is also of interest. 
Our Sioux City contemporary says further: 

“Even if the Chicago newspapers are partial to 
the railroads, they should give the news. Surely all 
their readers aren’t railroad officials and_ traffic 
clerks. It seems at ‘this distance that the paper 
which first attempts to furnish the shippers’ side to 
this hearing will win very high esteem among the 
people of the middle West.” 

It ought to be insinuated—preferably by someone 
else, but insinuated, right or wrong—that The Traf- 
fic World has for the last month devoted pages and 
pages of every issue to as much of the shippers’ 
side as there was to report. But that is beside the 
thought. The point is the suggestion that “Chi- 


cago newspapers are partial to the railroads.” It is 
to laugh. 


BILLS OF LADING LEGISLATION 

Senator Pomerene of Ohio has announced his 
intention to reintroduce his bill of lading bill at the 
session of Congress, beginning next December, or 
earlier, if the President finds it necessary to call an 
extraordinary session. That bill died when the 
Sixty-third Congress came to an end on March 4. 
The same is true of all other bills relating to rail- 
road regulation or any other subject. The matter 
is of passing interest in connection with other legis- 
lation affecting bills of lading. 

While the Pomerene bill is usually spoken of 
merely as a proposal to have a uniform bill of lad- 
ing, it does more than that. It creates a body of law 
relating to the transfer of bills of lading and defines 
the duties of carriers with respect to the delivery 
of property under the two kinds of bills of lading 
authorized by the proposed law. 

The intent is to make frauds under bills of lading 
less conveniently accomplished by increasing the 
liability of carriers to pay for goods called for in 
them if they make any mistakes in delivery. The 
intent is also to do away with the practice of issuing 
bills of lading for goods the agent of the carrier has 
never seen and in regard to which, as a matter of 
fact, he does not know whether they have or have 
not been delivered to the carrier. 

The bill also practically abolishes “shippers’ load 
and count” bills of lading by forbidding their issu- 
ance at stations where there is an agent of the car- 
rier. They are only possible at non-agency sta- 
tions. At agency stations, under the terms of the 
Pomerene bill, the carrier is required to count the 
packages placed in a car and issue a bill of lading 
specifying their number and weight. 

The Pomerene bill, after prescribing what shall 
be in the two kinds of bills, gives carriers the right 
to insert any provisions not in conflict with the pro- 
posed statute “nor against public policy.” — 

The Cummins amendment to the Carmack amend- 
ment forbids anything in the bill of lading limiting 
the liability of the issuing carrier. If the House 
had also passed the Pomerene bill, it is obvious that 
the existing confusion would be confounded by the 
permission given in the Pomerene bill and the pro- 
hibition in the Cummins amendment. 

The Senate did what it could toward bringing 
about the confusion by passing both bills, and doing 
it at the same session. 


PERMISSION TO INTERVENE. 


Armour & Co. have been permitted to intervene in 


No. 7348, Morris & Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific et al. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


No Occasion for Panama Act.— 
Many of the newspaper men who 
listened to considerable portions of 
the testimony under applications, by 
railroads, for permission to retain 
their interest in boat lines, doubt 
whether the Panama Canal section of 
the act is going to force any great 
change in the transportation situation 
of the country. Otherwise stated, 
their impression is that the facts 
thus far developed do not support the theory upon which 
Congress enacted that bill. Congress assumed that the 
control of boat lines was acquired by railroads to enable 
them to stifle competition and raise rates. Some lines 
may have béen acquired with that end in view, but ap- 
parently fully as many were acquired to keep the boat 





‘lines from going into bankruptcy. With regard to Atlantic 


seaboard lines, the fact appears to be that the southern 
roads acquired them for no reason other than that of 
getting into New York, Philadelphia and other northern 
ports, whence comes the bulk of the tonnage other than 
purely local. Unless they have those lines they are de- 
pendent upon the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio for 
tonnage from those ports. Naturally those carriers, hav- 
ing rails of their own to C. F. A. territory, will not turn 
over any tonnage to the Chesapeake & Ohio or the Nor- 
folk & Western. Also naturally they will not turn over 
to the Southern, A. C. L., or Seaboard, tonnage for At- 
lanta or any other point in the Southeast that could be 
sent via Cincinnati or any other Ohio River crossing, the 
haul to which would be longer than the one to Potomac 
Yards. As to the lines on the Great Lakes, the questions 
are more complicated. The boats of the trunk lines 
compete with the all-rail routes of the proprietary roads 
to Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and Chicago, but 
the boat lines go to many ports other than those men- 
tioned. As to the “other ports” the competition is not 
direct, and, to that extent the boat lines are extensions 
of the trunk line rails. But when the whole matter is 
analyzed, there is not as much to fume about as Congress 
probably thought there was. 





Parcel Post Causes Loss.—It is hard to say whether 
the controversy between Postmaster-General Burleson and 
the Committee on Railway Mail Pay is a tempest in a 
teapot or something worth while. An interesting side- 
light on the matter is the uncontradicted assertion that 
large areas in the Dakotas are now without star mail 
routes because the contractors have defaulted on their 
engagements and that where there has not been actual 
default, they will not submit bids for renewal of con- 
tractual relations, because the volume of the parcel post 
mail has made every one of them lose money. As to the 
men who carry the mail in wagons, therefore, the ques- 
tion as to whether the mail pay is adequate has been 
answered in the negative. As to whether the mail pay 
is adequate on the long, heavy runs between large cities, 
the answer, without doubt, is an emphatic “YES.” But 
the railroads must carry the mail on thin routes as well 
as on the heavy, else sparsely settled parts of the country, 
among which there are thousands and thousands of square 
miles in Texas, can have mail only once a month or less. 
Thickly settled New England and the East help pay for 
the service in Texas, although Mr. Burleson would prob- 
ably deny the accuracy of such an assertion. The fact 
of the matter is there are a few dozen transportation 
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men who would probably be willing to assert that Mr. 
Burleson knows so little about the subject with which 
he is undertaking to deal that his remarks on it would 
be first-class material for a real comic paper were it not 
so serious a matter. 
} 
Cummins’ Bill Was Loaded.—As to whether anybody 
knew about the ten per cent rule in the classifications 
when the Cummins bill was passed, the point heretofore 
made, in these comments and elsewhere, went to the effect 
that the men who were managing the bill did not know. 
Of course, many who were not charged with responsibility 
did know. But those who were bossing the job did not 
know, else they would not have passed the bill. Ample 
warning was given, both in committee and in the House. 
But the warning came from men belonging to a party 
that was repudiated at the polls in 1910, 1912 and 1914. 
It is unfortunate, but nevertheless a fact, that the party 
in power seldom believes a word uttered by political ene- 
mies. Minority Leader Mann could have prevented the 
passage of the bill by filibustering. The filibustering 
might have caused an extra session of Congress. Then 
in what sort of a position, politically, would he have been? 
The title of the bill is ferocious. It is to forbid the 
limitation of their liability by common carriers. A de- 
feat of the bill by means of a filibuster would have 
enabled those in charge of it to assert that the minority 
leader had denied relief to live stock shippers. Ergo, 
he must be in the pay of the railroads. Where- 
fore he should be defeated. That’s the way politics is 
run, and no amount of arguing will change the fact. It 
was a loaded bill. The only question was as to which 
direction the load would take. 








Medals for Private Car Owners.—The private car bug- 
aboo is another matter of supposed great importance 
that thorough investigation seems to have reduced to 
comparative insignificance. The ordinary idea with regard 
to the private car and private car lines when the inves- 
tigation was begun, was that by reason of the ownership 
of their own equipment certain shippers were enjoying 
a great advantage over competitors. The testimony 
showed that, instead of a blessing, private cars have often 
been the reverse, being expensive to maintain and not 
always to be had when most needed. The testimony 
also brought out the fact that shippers did not willingly 
invest money in them, but did so as a matter of self- 
protection, carriers in some instances being unwilling and 
in others unable to furnish the sort of equipment needed. 
The packers showed that but for them there never would 
have been such a thing as a fresh meat trade except what 
could be done by the local butcher. While no report has 
yet been made on that subject, there is an impression 
that the shippers, instead of being held up as undesirable 
citizens, will come out of the inquiry wearing medals of 
merit, in a good many phases, and perhaps angelic equip- 
ment in some phases, with few hard knocks for any. 
The inquiry, therefore, instead of being a hurt to owners 
of private cars, will have the effect of showing that, even 
if there are abuses, they are not so widespread as sup- 
posed when the inquiry was begun. 

A. E._H. 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission has denied a rehearing to the Texas 
Southeastern in I. and S. No. 11, the tap-line case. 

The Commission has annulled its order reopening No. 
6492, Brush Creek Mining & Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 
L. & N. et al. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES ON SASH AND DOORS 


CASE NO. 6490 (33 I. C. C., 332-342) 
ANSON, GILKEY & HURD CO. ET AL. VS. SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Oct. 16, 1914. Decided March 8, 1915. 


Classification, Sash and Door, Discriminatory.—Complainants 
attack the rates on sash and doors from their manufactur- 
ing plants in Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois to points in 
Central Freight Association and Trunk Line territories as 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory when compared 
with rates on sash and doors from points on the Pacific 
coast to the same destinations. They also attack the rates 
on lumber in carloads from California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington and from the territory known as the “inland empire” 
to the points where their plants are located as unreason- 
able. Upon the facts of record, Held: 

1. Rates Not Unreasonable.—That the rates attacked have not 
been slHiown to be unreasonable. 

2. Discrimination Ordered Removed.—That unjust discrimination 
has been proven with respect to the classification of lumber 
and lumber products, especially sash and doors, in the 
various competing territories here involved. Carriers re- 
quired to remove such unjust discrimination. 


J. S. Burchmore and L. M. Walter for complainants. 

F. H. Wood and W. D. Fenton for Southern Pacific Co. 

D. P. Connell for Central Freight Association lines. 

O. W. Dynes and J. N. Davis for Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co. 

Charles Donnelly for Northern Pacific Railway Co. and 
Great Northern Railway Co. 

A. H. Lossow for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. 

R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. 

M. A. Patterson for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. 

A. P. Humburg for Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

F. P. Eyman for Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co. : 

T. J. Norton for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. 

F. S. Hollands for Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 

A. C. Spencer and H. A. Scandrett for Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Co., Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. and Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

M. F. Gallagher and E. B. Wilkinson for Weed Lumber 
Co., Hammond Lumber Co. and California Sugar and White 
Pine Co., interveners. 

J. N. Teal and W. C. McCulloch for West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, intervener. 


Report of the Commission. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

There are 21 complainants ‘in this case, all manu- 
facturers of sash and doors, whose plants are located in 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois. For convenience they may 
be divided into two groups: Fourteen of the complain- 
ants are in business in six cities in Wisconsin—Oshkosh, 


Fond du Lac, Merrill, Wausau, La Crosse and Milwaukee, 
of which for the purposes of this case Oshkésh may be 
taken as representative; the remaining seven complain- 
ants are in business at four points on the Mississippi 
River—Clinton, Dubuque and Muscatine, Ia., and Rock 
Island, Ill., represented typically by Clinton. Though com- 
peting with one another, the complainants have united 
in this proceeding to secure a readjustment of the rates 
on lumber inbound from the Pacific coast to their mills 
and of the rates on sash and doors outbound to Central 
Freight Association and trunk line territories. The car- 
riers defendant embrace practically all of the transconti- 
nental lines and all of the principal lines serving Central 
Freight Association and trunk line territories. The in- 
terveners are two corporations which manufacture sash 
and doors in California, a corporation which ships a large 
quantity of these products manufactured in that state, 
and the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which intervened in behalf of the manufacturers of sash 
and doors located in Oregon and Washington. 


In earlier days the complainants drew their supplies. 


of lumber from neighboring mills situated in the lake 
states or on the Mississippi River, which received their 
logs from the forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
mesota. A high grade of lumber is required for the 
manufacture of sash and doors, and such lumber the lake 
states have ceased to supply in sufficient quantity. The 
consequence is that the complainants have been forced 
to obtain their supply of raw materials from other and 
more remote sections of the country. At the present 
time they draw white pine from California, white pine, 
fir and spruce from western Oregon and Washington, 
referred to hereinafter as the “north coast,” and from 
that territory lying to the east of the Cascade Mountains 
familiarly known as the “inland empire.” To these 
sources complainants now look for their principal supply 
of lumber. In addition some yellow pine is drawn from 
the South and some white pine is still available from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Perhaps typically illustrative 
is the evidence furnished by one of the complainants 
located at Dubuque. In 1913 that company used 258 car- 
loads of lumber from California, 32 from the north coast, 
66 from the inland empire, and 169 from Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. 

With the growth of lumber production in the far 
West there developed near the forests there the manu- 
facture of sash and doors. At first limited to the supply 
of local needs, these manufacturers, who appear by in- 
tervention in this action, have extended their markets 
until they now sell a substantial quantity of theif product 
in Central Freight Association and trunk line territories. 
They have been able to enter into keen competition with 
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the complainants for the business of these central and 
eastern states. 

This. competition, the complainants assert, is made 
possible or at least greatly aided by discriminatory and 
preferential freight rates, for the correction and read- 
justment of which they have ‘brought this proceeding. 
The complainant attacks the sash and door rates from 
complainants’ mills to points in central and eastern states 
as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. The allega- 
tion of inherent unreasonableness was not supported by 
evidence. Complainants’ position with reference to this 
phase of the case is stated in their brief as follows: 


The complainants have not taken up the matter of general 
unreasonableness in and of themselves of their outbound rates 
on sash and doors for the reason that as the several mills com- 
pete strongly with each other in the sale of their products, that 
phase of the complaint necessarily involves a conflict of inter- 
est among the complainants. The situation hardly requires fur- 
ther explanation than that the complainants are here united 
in a common action with a view to stopping the existing dis- 
crimination from which all of the complainants suffer alike. 


The discrimination complained of relates to the rates 
in effect upon the traffic of complainants’ mills and those 
of their Pacific coast competitors. In order to show 
plainly the issues which are before us and the relief 
demanded, we quote from the complaint as follows: 


That the rates on sash, doors, and ‘other house-trimming 
products from mills on the Pacific coast ‘ to points in 
eastern states . are unreasonably low and unduly pref- 
erential as compared to the rates on lumber between the same 
points, and as compared to the rates applied on the traffic of 
the complainants. The relation of said rates is unjust, un- 
reasonable, unduly preferential to the Pacific coast manufactur- 
ers and unduly discriminatory against the complainants, and 
should be corrected by an increase in the rates paid by said 
Pacific coast manufacturers or by decrease in the rates paid by 
the complainants, or in part by such increase and in part by 
such decrease. 


The allegation that rates paid by complainants’ com- 
petitors are “unreasonably low” and “should be corrected 
by an increase,” while showing plainly the nature of the 
case before us, does not present an issue within the 
scope of the act or upon which the Commission could 
make an order, unless the relation of rates attacked re- 
sults in such discrimination or preference as the act 
condemns. To ascertain whether such discrimination or 
preference exists requires a somewhat full explanation 
of the rate structures which have been brought into ques- 
tion. 

Lumber in straight carloads moves from the north 
coast to Oshkosh, Chicago or Clinton at a rate of 55 cents 
per 100 pounds. From California to Clinton the rate is 
the same. From California to Oshkosh or Chicago the 
rate is 60 cents. Sash and doors move from California 
to Chicago at the lumber rate, to points in Central Freight 
Association territory upon the sum of a proportional rate 
of 57% cents to Chicago and the fifth class rate beyond. 
The fifth class rate is higher than the lumber rate, lumber 
taking sixth class and moving generally under commodity 
rates, which are_lower than sixth class. To trunk line 
territory sash and doors move from California upon joint 
through rates operative from points of origin to des- 
tination, and which are also applicable to lumber. From 
the north coast the situation is somewhat different. To 
Chicago and points west sash and doors move at the 
lumber rate, to Central Freight Association territory upon 
the sum of the local rate to Chicago and the fifth class 
rate beyond, to trunk line territory upon joint through 
rates embodying a differential above the lumber rate. 
The complainants pay commodity rates on their sash 
and doors from the mills to points in Central Freight As- 
sociation and trunk line territories which, while generally 
lower than the fifth class rate, are in a varying degree 
higher than the lumber rate. for the same hauls. 

Taking Chicago, Columbus, O., and New York City 
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.as representative points of destination, the total rate 
charges, in cents per 100 pounds, are as follows: 

To Chicago. ToColumbus. To New York City. 

Sash Sash h 


Sas 
Lum- and Lum- and lLum- and 
From— ber. doors. ber. doors. ber. doors. 
eS 60.0 60.0 67.6 73.9 75.0 75.0 
North coast ..... 55.0 55.0 65.5 70.8 75.0 80.0 
I, isha 5 6a mca 8.4 8.4 15.8 19.4 30.8 36.5 
NS Se Fos 8.5 9.5 18.1 20.1 29.5 38.5 


Upon the rate structures thus outlined the complain- 
ants base their charge of unlawful discrimination and 
preference. An analysis of the various contentions made 
in support of this charge shows that it rests upon two 
propositions: First, that complainants’ movement of lum- 
ber inbound from the Pacific coast to their mills and sash 
and doors outbound to consuming points involves greater 
aggregate transportation charges than the through move- 
ment of sash and doors from the Pacific coast to the 
same points, whereas these aggregate charges should be 
less; second, that complainants’ product outbound moves 
at rates which are higher than the lumber rates for the 
same movements and that by »reason of that fact it con- 
stitutes unlawful discrimination and preference to accord 
to complainants’ competitors rates on their outbound 
transcontinental shipments which are the same as the 
lumber rates. We shall consider these propositions in 
the order stated. 

Complainants do not enjoy nor do they ask for milling- 
in-transit service. They pay lumber rates inbound and 
sash and door rates outbound. From the rates set forth 
above it is seen that it costs the complainants at Clinton 
91 cents to bring 100 pounds of lumber from California 
and deliver the same weight of sash and doors in New 
York City. The complainants at Oshkosh pay 92 cents 
for the same service, if using lumber from the north coast, 
and 97 cents if using California lumber. The California 
manufacturers, on the other hand, pay 75 cents to ship 
100 pounds of sash and doors to New York City. The 
north coast manufacturers pay 80 cents to ship 100 pounds 
of their product to the same point of destination. To 
points in Central Freight Association territory to which 
there are no joint through rates in effect from California 
or the north coast these contrasted movements show con- 
siderably less difference. The complainants pay 74.4 cents 
in the aggregate for the movement inbound of lumber 
from the north coast to Clinton and sash and doors out- 
bound to Columbus. On Oshkosh the combination is 75.1 
cents. The north coast manufacturer of sash and doors 
pays the Chicago combination of 70.8 cents for the through 
movement of sash and doors to the same destination. 
This difference is fairly representative of the comparison 
to points in Central Freight Association territory. 

A large part of complainants’ evidence is devoted to 
comparisons of these transportation costs and the greater 
earnings which carriers derive therefrom. These larger 
earnings are predicated upon the car loadings of lumber 
as compared with sash and doors and the fact that com- 
plainants’ mills are located within the territory to which 
lumber rates are blanketed. It is pointed out that the 
sash and door rate from Clinton to Chicago is 8.4 cents, 
and therefore the manufacturer at Clinton pays in the 
aggregate 8.4 cents more per 100 pounds on lumber in- 
bound and sash and doors outbound to Chicago thar his 
north coast competitor pays on the through movement 
of sash and doors to the same destination. Referring to 
this fact, the complainants say in their brief: 


As a matter of fact, the raw material rate to Clinton plus 
the product rate to Chicago should not exceed the through rate 
on the product at all, but should be several cents less. 


The lumber rates to Clinton and te Chicago from the 
north coast are the same, and the mills at Clinton are 
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therefore situated within the territory to which the lum- 
ber rates from the north coast are blanketed. No.unlaw- 
ful discrimination or preference can be predicated upon 
the fact that sash and door rates must be paid upon 
the outbound movement from Clinton to Chicago, which 
results in making the aggregate transportation costs of 
the combined inbound and outbound movements greater 
than on the through movement of lumber or sash and 
doors. To sustain such a contention would in effect nullify 
the well-settled principle that under proper circumstances 
points may be grouped under the same rate and would 
make it possible for any manufacturer located within a 
blanketed area to predicate unlawful discrimination upon 
a comparison of his inbound and outbound rates with the 
inbound rate to a more distant point within the same 
blanket. Complainants further require switching and re- 
ceive free time allowance for unloading and reloading 
cars. These services are not rendered upon the through 
movement of sash and doors from the Pacific coast. To 
such of complainants’ mills as are not located on the 
through transcontinental routes the combined haul of 
lumber and manufactured products would in many. cases 
be longer than upon the direct movement employed by 
complainants’ competitors. 

The complainants’ disadvantage in aggregate freight 
charges which we have just pointed out is increased by 
an element which has been the subject of much contro- 
versy and some misunderstanding in this case, namely, 
the transportation of waste. In the process of the manu- 
facture of lumber into finished sash and doors there is 
a loss of material amounting to approximately 33% per 
cent in weight. In other words, it requires 150 pounds 
of lumber to make 100 pounds of sash and doors. The 
cost of transporting this waste falls in the first instance 
upon the manufacturers. The actual transportation cost 
to the complainants upon the inbound movement of lumber 
and the outbound movement of sash and doors is therefore 
somewhat greater than is indicated in the foregoing 
comparisons. It is pointed out, however, that .several of 
the complainants have mills located near the forests of 
the Pacific coast. At these mills the lumber is cut into 
standard sizes and lengths required for sash or doors 
and is then surfaced at least on one side. The pieces 
thus made are known as “cut stock.” In making cut 
stock out of rough lumber approximately 20 per cent in 
weight becomes waste. The complainants who receive 
part of their lumber in this form are thus able to avoid 
part of the expense involved in the transportation of 
waste. 

Inasmuch as the car loading of lumber from California 
is heavier than that of sash and doors the complainants 
urge that the carriers receive a higher return on the 
movement of lumber than on the manufactured product 
for substantially the same service. On the other hand, 
the interveners take the position that the transportation 
of waste is an economic loss which ultimately must fall 
upon the consumer; that the cause of this loss is to be 
found in the disadvantageous location of complainants’ 
mills, due to the exhaustion of the forests from which 
originally they drew their raw materials, and that to 
take into account and compensate for. this disadvantage 
in the making of rates would in effect create an artificial 
and wholly unjustifiable barrier against the free move- 
ment of lumber products from their native sources. The 


complainants, however, with equal emphasis, point out 
the advantages of their location nearer the industrial 
centers and the consuming markets, making for cheapness 
of production and prompt response to the demands for 
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their product. The Commission cannot fix a rate on 
lumber lower than on sash and doors solely to enable 
complainants to offset the handicap which the transporta- 
tion of waste places upon them. It would be equally 
unlawful to effect an adjustment of rates which would 
deprive them of any of the advantages arising out of 
their location. What was said by the Commission in a 
recent case is in point here: 


We are not prepared to say what the exact difference in 
the producing cost is, nor do we think it vital here, for the 
reasons that the southern operator is entitled to every ad- 
vantage growing out of his economic location, just as the 
northern operator is entitled to any benefit that may accrue to 
him by reason of his proximity to the markets, and these ad- 
vantages should not be disturbed by this Commission by fixing 
freight rates predicated upon the cost of production. (Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 30 1. C. G., 
597, 601; The Traffic World, July 11, 1914, p. 64.) 


The second proposition upon which rests complain- 
ants’ allegation of unlawful discrimination and preference 
is based upon the relation which the rates on sash and 
doors from complainants’ mills and from the mills of their 
Pacific coast competitors bear to the rates on lumber 
for the corresponding movements. As has been stated, 
the complainants pay rates on their product which are 
higher than the rates on lumber, while to certain points 
the Pacific coast manufacturers pay rates on their product 
which are the same as the rates on lumber. The sub- 
stance of complainants’ contention is that the relation 
of the sash and door rates to lumber rates should be the 
same upon the movements of their products and those 
of their Pacific coast competitors; and that the total lack 
of uniformity in this relationship causes unlawful dis- 
crimination and preference. 

The evidence taken in the form of testimony and 
exhibits at the hearings has developed the questions of 
fact so exhaustively that a reference in this report can 
be made only to those facts upon which the complainants 
chiefily rely. In support of their contention that the rate 
on sash and doors should be higher than the lumber rate, 
the complainants give the following reasons: Sash and 
doors load less heavily than lumber; they are more valu- 
able; they are manufactured products; they take a rate 
higher than lumber generally throughout the United States 
except upon the movement from the Pacific coast. 

As to carload weights from California and as to 
value, the complainants’ position is supported by the 
evidence. The general principle that manufactured prod- 
ucts take higher rates than the raw material from which 
they are made is conceded by the interveners, but they 
assert that this principle is not of universal application; 
that raw materials and finished products in many instances 
are carried at the same rate, and that whether the ex- 
ception to the general rule is justified depends upon the 
facts and circumstances surrounding the movement. We 
are referred to our decision in the case of East St. Louis 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 20 I. C. C., 37, 
40 (The Traffic World, Jan. 14, 1911, p. 75), in which we 
said: 

The general rule is that manufactured products bear higher 
rates of transportation than does raw material, and it is 
founded in reason, because ordinarily there is a substantial dif- 
ference between the value of the one and that of the other, and 
freqeuntly there is a greater degree of risk incident to the trans- 
portation and care of the manufactured produtt than of the 
raw material. The practice, however, is not universal, and is 
departed from in some instances because the reasons for the 


distinction are lacking, and in other cases because of counter- 
vailing commercial and market conditions and considerations. 


The element of risk on the Pacific coast sash and 
doors, which are uniformly unglazed, is shown to be com- 
paratively slight, although the claim of higher value for 
sash and doors must be conceded. 

The statement that sash and doors move on a higher 
rate than lumber generally throughout the United States 
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has brought forth citations to numerous tariffs both 
by the complainants and by the interveners. An analysis 
of these tariffs shows that in'some instances sash and 
door rates are lower than the lumber rates. Such a rela- 
tionship in rates requires clear affirmative proof of its 
reasonableness. In most of such instances, however, the 
complainants assert that there is no movement of lumber. 
In that event, these tariffs can have no practical sig- 
nificance here. From other tariffs it appears that the 
rates on the manufactured product and the raw material 
are the same. Tariffs have been referred to which show 
sash and door rates that are substantially higher than the 
rates in effect on lumber. Some sash and door rates 
have been obviously made without consideration of their 
relation to the lumber rates, while other rates show a 
fixed relation thereto. The latter is the proper rule. 
Taking the country as a whole, there appears to be little 
uniformity in the .rate relationship between lumber and 
sash and doors. 

The carriers serving California have classified the 
ordinary grades of lumber with many of the products 
made therefrom and apply to the entire class a rate which 
they assert is intended to be a fair average rate for 
the movement of the various commodities included. The 
tariffs show that this rate is applicable to a very liberal 
mixture. The carload minimum applicable to all of these 
commodities is 30,000 pounds, except that in the case 
of unglazed set-up sash in straight carloads the minimum 
is 24,000 pounds. This general rate adjustment for lumber 
and lumber products has been in effect for 20 years or 
more, although its application to shipments of sash and 
doors is said to be more recent. Placing sash and doors 
on the lumber basis was considered a matter of business 
policy which the carriers adopted with a view to the 
development of the industrial interests of the territory 
which they serve. While carriers may determine and 
direct their respective business policies, even these are 
comprehended within the act when they result in unjust 
discrimination. 

From the north coast the tariffs naming rates on 
sash and doors and lumber differ materially from those 
which we have just described as applicable from Cali- 
fornia. Prior to 1912, north coast doors in straight car- 
loads or in carloads mixed with lumber and knocked-down 
sash moved to the territory here involved at a differential 
above the lumber rate. In that year tariffs were pub- 
lished placing these products on the lumber basis to Chi- 
cago and points west of Chicago. These tariffs, however, 
provide for minimum carload weights, graduated according 
to the size of the car and based upon its full lumber- 
carrying capacity, and require that the minimum carload 
weights must apply whether the car is loaded to full 
visible capacity or not. This provision, the north coast 
interveners assert, has the effect of making a higher 
freight charge on fir doors than on lumber and knocked- 
down sash shipped under the same conditions. That con- 
clusion they draw from the fact that the charge on the 
movement of doors is not made uniformly upon the actual 
weight as it is on lumber and knocked-down sash. When 
cars are loaded with doors to the full visible capacity, the 
minimum weight provided by the tariff is used if the 
actual weight is less than the minimum. Where the 
actual weight exceeds the tariff minimum the actual 
weight is used. The tariffs containing these provisions 
limit the mixture to doors not screened or glazed, knocked- 
down sash, and ‘articles usually taking lumber rates. 
To illustrate the effect of these minimum-weight provi- 
sions, an exhibit was introduced in evidence showing the 
weight actually charged on 25 representative carloads 
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of lumber and the cubic capacity of each car. The 
weights were computed which would have applied if the 
same cars had been loaded with fir doors, and it was 
found that these weights exceeded the actual weights 
charged by 14.8 per cent. The principal product of the 
north coast manufacturers is fir doors, and the minimum- 
weight provisions apparently offset in part, at least, the 
inconsistency of applying the lumber rate on sash and 
doors to Chicago and points west, while charging a dif- 
ferential above the lumber rate to points east thereof. 

The practice, however, of counterbalancing rate 
changes by readjustments in minimum weights cannot be 
regarded as well founded. If the minimum weights for- 
merly applicable to shipments from the north coast were 
improper, their correction did not necessarily involve any 
change in the rate. Accordingly, the removal of the dif- 
ferential theretofore applied to sash and doors was a 
gratuitous reduction in the rate on those products, and it 
was one of the moving causes of the charge of unjust 
discrimination here made. The defendants have offered 
various explanations of the lack of uniformity in the 
rate relationship of sash and doors to lumber. Such 
explanations are, however, wholly unconvincing. It seems 
to be undisputed that a differential above the lumber rate 
is properly applied to sash and doors upon the movement, 
for example, from the north coast to New York. If this 
is a reasonable and just rate relationship, it is mani- 
festly improper that there should be no differential above 
the lumber rate when sash and doors are shipped from 
California to New York, or from California and the north 
coast to Chicago where there is competition between the 
products of complainants’: mills and those of the Pacific 
coast manufacturers. It is obvious that these varied rate 
adjustments would be held to be discriminatory if at- 
tacked by Pacific coast shippers, and we do not find that 
they can be justified upon the ground that the complain- 
ants do not in fact ship their products from the Pacific 
coast. Complainants’ products meet the competition of 
the Pacific coast manufacturers, and this competition is 
clearly affected by the rate adjustments which are here 
attacked. 


If it is just and reasonable that lumber and lumber 
products take the same rate in one territory, it must be 
unjust and unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory to 
maintain and charge a differential in the rates on these 
respective classes of traffic in another territory, unless 
the difference in treatment of the same products in dif- 
ferent territories has been clearly established by affirma- 
tive testimony. If it is impracticable to establish a lum- 
ber list, complete or partial, in one territory, it must be 
equally impracticable to do so in another territory. In 
other words, carriers should effect uniformity in treat- 
ment in the classification of lumber and lumber products 
throughout the country. 


Upon all the facts of record we find that the unequal 
treatment of lumber and sash and doors in the territories 
here involved creates unjust discrimination. The princi- 
pal cause of this discrimination is found in the failure of 
the carriers to make effective a uniform classification of 
lumber and its products. Our suggestion’ in an earlier 
case, Eastern Wheel Mfrs. Assn. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., 27 
I. C. C., 370, that such a classification be made should 
meet with prompt response at the hands of the defend- 
ants herein. Whatever difficulties such a classification 
may present, the present case shows that dissatisfaction 
and litigation will continue until a more uniform rela- 
tionship has been established. The situation calls for 
immediate action upon the part of the defendant carriers. 

Relief is asked in this case on a second phase of 
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the lumber rates eastbound from the Pacific coast. It 
is urged that there should be a reduction of 5 cents in 
rates from the north coast to Oshkosh and to Mississippi 
River points. The complainants assert that the usual 
differential between the Mississippi River and Chicago 
is 5 cents, and therefore contend that on the movement 
here considered the Mississippi River crossings should 
take a rate of 5 cents under the Chicago rate. Similarly 
it is contended that as Oshkosh is situated about halfway 
between Minneapolis and Chicago, it should take a rate 
of 50 cents, which is 5 cents above Minneapolis and 5 
cents under Chicago. 

The lumber rates from the north coast were the 
subject of a thorough investigation by the Commission 
in Oregon & Washington Lumber Mfrs. Assn. vs. U. P. 
R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 1. These rates have also been 
considered in recent decisions: Betcher Lumber Co. vs. 
C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 335; Wheeler Lumber 
Bridge & Supply Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 30 I. C. C., 
343. No new facts have been called to our attention in 
the present case which justify a revision of the lumber 
rates here attacked. 

That part of the instant complaint which alleges un- 
reasonable rates has not been sustained. The allegation 
of unjust discrimination in so far as the discrimination 
arises out of the unequal treatment of lumber and lumber 
products, especially sash and doors, in the various com- 
peting territories here involved, has been established; 
and carriers will be given 90 days from the service hereof 
in which to work out and put into effect tariffs which 
will remove this unjust discrimination. 


LUMBER FROM WISCONSIN, ETC. 


CASE NO. 5979 (33 I. C. C. 360-369) 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ET AL. VS. CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted July 138, 1914. Decided Feb. 19, 1915. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan Lumber Rates Not Un- 


reasonable.—Rates on lumber from producing points in Wis- 

consin, Minnesota and Michigan to upper and lower Mis- 

souri River crossings not found to be unreasonable or un- 

duly discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 

Watson & Abernethy for complainants. 

C. C. Wright for Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company. 

R. B.-Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. 

W. T. Hughes for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 

A. P. Humburg for Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

W. H. Bremner for Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company. 

A. H. Lossow for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company. 

H. G. Herbel for Missouri Pacific Railway Company. 

J. N. Davis for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company. 

J. G. Morrison for Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company. 

Report of the Commission. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

The three complainants are voluntary associations 
of individuals, copartnerships and corporations engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber and other forest products 
in Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin at what are here- 
inafter referred to as the producing points, and also at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, hereinafter referred to as the 
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Twin Cities. The rates in controversy are those applicable 
on lumber from the producing points and from the Twin 
Cities to certain consuming points in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri, which may be divided into two 
groups: (1) Omaha, South Omaha, and Nebraska City, 
Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia., to which we shall hereafter 
refer as the upper Missouri River crossings; (2) Atchison 
and Leavenworth, Kan., Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., 
which we shall call the lower Missouri River crossings. 
The through rates from the producing points are made 
by the addition of arbitraries to the so-called “stem 
rate” of 18 cents per 100 pounds from the’ Twin Cities 
to both the upper and lower crossings of the Missouri 
River. Neither the arbitraries nor the stem rate represent 
actual divisions of the through rates. In general the 
carrier which moves the traffic from the producing point 
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to the Twin Cities receives more than the arbitrary, and 
the carrier from the Twin Cities to destination receives 
less than the stem rate. 

For many years Chicago was the principal distribut- 
ing center for lumber produced by mills on or near the. 
shores of Lake Michigan which drew their logs from the. 
forests of Michigan and Wisconsin. Wholesale dealers 
with docks and yards in Chicago received the lumber from 
the sawmills by water and shipped it by rail to the con- 
suming trade, a large quantity going to the Missouri River- 
crossings. Competition was only between the northern 
producers themselves, as the product from the forests 
of the south and far west had not yet begun to enter these - 
markets. During this period no fixed rates were main- 
tained by the railroads. Large shippers of lumber from 
the Chicago market obtained their rates to the Missouri 
River points by the carriers bidding one against the other - 
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for the business. Until 1884, when the railroads estab- 
lished a basis of rates under what is familiarly known as 
the “Bogue award,” there was not the slightest attempt 
to preserve any relationship between rates from the vari- 
ous producing points. That award, which was considered 
by the Commission and explained in Eau Claire Board of 
Trade vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry Co., 5 I. C. C., 264, resulted in 
the railroads establishing rates from the producing points 
in Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin to the Missouri 
River territory based upon fixed arbitraries above the 
Chicago. rate. This was fixed at 15 cents, and the rate 
from the Twin Cities 2 cents higher. The rates upon 
lumber moving through the Twin Cities were made by 


adding arbitraries to the 17-cent rate from that gateway.. 


Somewhat later the Chicago rate was increased to 16 
cents, and correspondingly that from the Twin Cities to 
18 cents. Readjustments of a few of the arbitraries have 
also been made, but with the exceptions just noted the 
arbitraries from the producing points to the Twin Cities 
have remained as they were established 30 years ago. 

The complainants expressly disclaim any desire or 
intention to complain of the relative adjustment as be- 
tween the different producing points, and assign as a 
reason for not doing so the fact that business has adjusted 
itself to the existing rate relationship Alleging that the 
through rates from the producing points to the Missouri 
River territory are unreasonable and unduly discrimina- 
tory, the complainants insist that this is solely because 
the so-called stem rate between the Twin Cities and points 
of destination, now fixed at 18 cents per 100 pounds, is 
too high. They ask that it be reduced to 12 cents to 
Omaha and 14 cents to Kansas City. While complaining 
of the through rate the complainants have centered their 
attack upon one factor. While there is a general allega- 
tion that the rates complained of are unduly discrimina- 
tory, the complainants’ evidence was offered almost wholly 
in support of the allegation that the stem rate is unreason- 
able per se. 


Prior to 1890 the white-pine producers of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin occupied the consuming markets 
at the Missouri River almost exclusively. Since that year 
there has been an extensive development of the lumber 
industry in the south and the far west. The competition 
in the Missouri River territory with yellow pine from the 
south, which began to be felt about 1890 and was soon 
followed by movements of lumber from the far west, has 
resulted in driving the white-pine producers almost en- 
tirely out of that market. In Lincoln Commercial Club 
vs. C., R. I..& P, Ry. Co. (1908), 13 I. C. C., 319, 325, the 
Commission said: 


Formerly the lumber supply of both Omaha and Lincoln 
came from the northwest, mainly from the states of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. This source of supply has been largely ex- 
hausted, and those cities now obtain their lumber principally 
from the southern forests west of the Mississippi River and 
from the Pacific coast. It was said, and not denied,«that 80 
per cent of this lumber came from the south, 15 per cent from 
the Pacific coast and the other far western forests, and 5 per 
cent from the northwest, the latter being mostly high-grade 
pine. 


The testimony in the case before us shows that at the 
present time, with the exception of posts and poles, prac- 
tically no lumber moves from the producing points here 
involved to Omaha. The reasons for this complete loss 
of the Missouri River markets are frankly furnished by 
the testimony of the complainants’ own witnesses. They 


are to be found in the greater supply and lower cost of 


southern stumpage and the cheaper labor of the south. 
Stumpage costs from $10 to $15 per 1,000 feet at the north- 
ern producing points, contrasted with $5 per 1,000 feet 
in the south and $2 in the far west. The present available 
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supply of yellow-pine stumpage is vastly greater than 
that of white pine. The price of labor is alleged to have 
doubled in the lake states since 1890. Under these con- 
ditions it is apparent that the white-pine producers can 
not compete on equal terms with the southern producers. 

Lumber is ordinarily sold on a delivered basis which, 
however, is made up of a certain price f. o. b. the mill 
plus the cost of delivery, and the freight rates are there- 
fore an important factor in competition and in determin- 
ing the ultimate cost to the consumer. The complainants 
concede that they can not produce their lumber as 
cheaply as their competitors, yet insist that if the trans- 
portation costs were substantially reduced they would 
again be able to enter markets which have been lost. 
While this is probably true, in and of itself it furnishes 
no reason for such a reduction. The Commission has re- 
peatedly held that it has no authority to equalize economic 
conditions or so to adjust rates that compensation is made 
to one producing region for its natural disadvantages as 
compared with another producing region with which it 
desires to compete. 

The complainants’ evidence of these economic condi- 
tions affords no sufficient reason for a reduction of rates. 
On the contrary it suggests that the true explanation of 
the loss of the Missouri River markets lies in the natural 
advantages enjoyed by the producers’ operating in the 
forests of the south and the far west. This suggestion 
has also the support of rate comparisons appearing in 
the table below. Where certain producers have entered 
and gained control of a particular market, although it ap- 
pears that their output is carried at substantially higher 
transportation costs than their competitors, the natural 
inferences are that the rates themselves are not the pri- 
mary cause of the difficulties encountered by the unsuc- 
cessful competitors and that their market has been lost 
by reason of conditions unconnected with those rates, 

In the following table transportation costs from rep- 
resentative producing points in the lake states are com- 
pared with the costs from such points in what are known 
as the southwestern and southeastern blankets. These 
blankets, which are divided by the Mississippi River, em- 
brace the principal lumber-producing states of the south. 
The rates to Omaha are taken as representative of the 
upper Missouri River crossings, though had Kansas City 
been used the result would be substantially the same. 


WHITE PINE. 
Short- Rate Per 
line dis- per 100 ton- 
tance, pounds, mile, 


Percar Per car 
45,000 mile, 


To Omaha from— miles. cents. mills. pounds > 
Eau Claire, Wis. ..... 453 21% 9.49 $96.75 21.35 
Rice Lake, Wis. ...... 445 21% 9.66 96.75 21.74 
WOM, . Weis sec vege 579 22 7.36 99.70 16.55 
Cloquet, Minn. ........ 484 22% 9.29 101.25 20.91 
Virginia, Minn. ....... 568 26 9.15 117.00 20.60 
Bemidji, Minn.......... 565 25 8.84 112.50 19.91 
‘Minneapolis, Minn, .... 356 18 10.11 81.00 22.75 


YELLOW PINE. 
Short- Rate Per 
line dis- per 100 ton- 
tance, pounds, mile, 


Percar Per car 
45,000 mile, 


To Omaha from— miles. cents. mills. pounds cents, 
Crameete, BIE. 6o0.ccueex 816 25 6.12 $112.50 13.78 
ATR THe hv isewe 800 25 6.25 112.50 14.06 
Shreveport, La. ....... 755 25 6.62 112.50 14.90 
RE SEE, 64.5% sn s9.0<% 946 25 5.60 119.25 12.60 
Nacodoches, Tex. ..... 847 25 5.90 112.50 13.28 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. ...... 956 25 5.23 112.50 11.76 


POSTS AND POLES. 


Short- Rate Per 

line dis- per 100 ton- 

tance, pounds, mile, 

To Omaha from— miles. cents. mills. pounds. cents. 
Sand Point, Idaho..... 1,450 47 6.48 $211.50 14.59 


The table shows that in reference to transportation 
costs the northern pine enjoys a marked advantage over 
its southern competitor and this advantage is further in- 


Percar Per car 
45,000 mile, 
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creased by the fact that the northern pine is ,consider- 
ably lighter than the other, there being a difference of 
from 400 to 1,500 pounds for every 1,000 feet of lumber. 

The advantage in transportation costs has steadily 
been with the northern producers, and they do not appear 
to have been driven from the Missouri River market by 
the exaction of unfavorable freight rates. ~The conclusion 
is irresistible that yellow pine is able to move from the 
south to Omaha and Kansas City upon higher transporta- 
tion costs because it can be manufactured and sold at 
lower prices. 

While admitting that economic conditions have played 
their part in the loss of these markets, the complainants 
also find a contributing cause in the history of the rates 
themselves. They assert that prior to the years 1903-1906, 
during which northern lumber practically ceased to move 
into the Missouri River territory, the so-called “going” 
rates—that is, the rates actually in use—were consider- 
ably lower than the published rates. Although the lumber 
rates from the producing points were adjusted and pub- 
lished upon the basis of the “Bogue award” in 1884, and 
the relative adjustment thus fixed was in general ob- 
served, it is asserted that the rates on which lumber 
was shipped did not remain as fixed by that arbitration, 
but were greatly reduced by rate cutting reflected both in 
published tariffs and variations therefrom. Evidence 
gleaned from tariffs in effect at that time and from con- 
temporary trade journals was offered to show that be- 
tween 1885 and 1902 the so-called stem rate from the 
Twin Cities to Omaha had frequently been below 18 cents 
per 100 pounds—varying, in fact, from 10 cents in 1885 to 
22 cents in 1887. The Elkins act, which took effect in 
1903, made it unlawful for carriers to charge rates other 
than those published in a prescribed manner. Inasmuch 
as the “going rates” prior to this time are said to have 
been from 5 to 8 cents below the published rates, it is 
claimed that the carriers’ compliance with the Elkins act 
caused an increase of from 5 cents to 8 cents in the rates, 
and this fact, it is alleged, explains the abrupt falling off 
of their Missouri River trade at that time. Contempo- 
raneously with the passage of the Hepburn amendment in 
1906, the Missouri River trade practically ceased. 

It is clear that the rates actually charged prior to 
the adoption of the Elkins act and the Hepburn amend- 
ment afford little basis for a fair comparison with the 
rates now in effect. The instability and wide variation 
found in those early rates prove that they were fixed by 
considerations other than a fair return for the service 
rendered. 

The second branch of the complainants’ case presents 
an attack upon the inherent reasonableness of the rates 
in controversy. We shall first consider the criticism 
made by the defendants arising from the fact that the 
complainants, while asserting that the through rates are 
unreasonably high, make no complaint of the arbitraries 
from the producing points to the twin cities, but ask that the 
so-called stem rate from the twin cities to the Missouri 
River crossings be reduced. The defendants contend that 
the complainants have no interest in the stem rate as a 
local rate, inasmuch as comparatively little use of this 
rate for lumber originating at the twin cities has been 
shown. We are referred to our decision in the Interior 
Iowa Cities case, 28 I. C. C., 64, 73 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 9, 1913, p. 313), in which we said: 


A shipper has no legal grievance with respect to his through 
traffic, unless compelled to pay excessive charges for the 
through service. If the through charges are lawful in the sense 


that they are reasonable charges for the through service, a 
shipper can not predicate unlawfulness of one of the component 
parts of the through charges by alleging that it is excessive 
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compensation to that carrier for that part of the through serv- 
ice. He pays for the completed service, and it is no concern 
of his how the through charges are divided among the carriers, 
whether by agreement or by published proportionals, so long 
as the through charges for the through carriage are reasonable. 


This criticism of the complainants’ case is in some 
measure justified. Much of their testimony and many 
of their exhibits relate to the stem rate alone and throw 
little light upon the reasonableness of the through rates. 
It is probably fair to say that the complainants are not 
greatly interested in the stem rate as a local rate. One 
company operates two mills at Minneapolis having an 
annual sawing capacity of 125,000,000 feet, but the amount 
actually shipped by this company is not shown. Other 
than this there is no proof of the use of the 18-cent rate 
upon lumber originating at the twin cities. The direction 
of the attack upon this stem rate is probably explained 
by the fact that the arbitraries which have been estab- 


lished so many years constitute a peace treaty—to use 


a phrase from the brief of defendants’ counsel—between 


_the various producers. A readjustment of the through 


rates would cause some disturbance of this relationship. 
It is well recognized that a through rate may be unrea- 
sonable by virtue of a factor which is abnormal and that 
the Commission has power in such a case to make the 
necessary corrections of that factor. Rates on Malt into 
New Orleans, La., 30 I. C. C., 587, 590 (The Traffic World, 
July 4, 1914, p. 14). It does not follow in the case before 
us, however, that if the stem rate of 18 cents per 100 
pounds be shown to be unreasonable the through rates 
are unreasonable, especially in view of the fact that car- 
riers which move the traffic from the twin cities in general 
receive as their part of the through rate less than 18 cents. 

By a long series of rate comparisons the complainants 
have sought to show that the lumber rates from the pro- 
ducing points to the Missouri River crossings are too high. 
One of these comparisons sets out the per car charges 
based upon an average.loading on 127 different commodi- 
ties from Chicago, Duluth, Minneapolis, Green Bay, Eau 
Claire and Wausau to Omaha, contrasts their average 
with the charges on lumber between the same points, and 
shows that, while from Chicago the per car charge on 
lumber was only 95 per cent of the average for the other 
commodities, it was from the other points, respectively, 
131 per cent, 108 per cent, 120 per cent, 107 per cent, and 
125 per cent. A similar comparison was: made of the 
rates to Kansas City and shows the lumber rates to be 
related to the others in the ratio of 96 per cent from 
Chicago and 110 per cent, 102 per cent, 135 per cent, 
45 per cent, and 125 per cent, respectively, from the 
other points. 

Upon these facts the complainants base their conten- 
tion that lumber bears more than its proper share of the 
general cost of transportation. But the difficulty with 
this inference is that it is based upon the assumption of 
other facts which are not, and perhaps could not be, 
proved. What commodities among the 127 actually move 
between the points and under the rates named does not 
appear. That some of them do not move was conceded. 
The rates on such commodities are not subject to the 
revision which active use is likely to make necessary, 
and they are therefore of little or no value as standards 
of comparison. But in the comparison offered by com- 
plainants, these so-called paper rates, with estimated car 
weights and charges per car, have been used in making 
the general average, which is thus made inaccurate. How 
inaccurate the average is must be, under the circum- 
stances, a matter of guesswork. Furthermore, in the case 
of such commodities as do actually move we have no 
proof before us of the volume of traffic or other facts 
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which bear upon the revenue received by the carriers in 
that particular territory.” If lumber is to be compared 
with all other commodities grouped together, it is impor- 
tant to know the tonnage relation which the movement 
of lumber bears to the aggregate tonnage represented by 
those commodities. The complainants’ proof by this com- 
parison is therefore incomplete. 

The principal lines serving the producing points and 
the Missouri River territory, either directly or by con- 
nection, are the Chicago & North Western; Chicago Great 
Western; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Illinois Central; Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Great Northern; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, and Northern Pacific. The an- 
nual reports of the first six lines above named for the 
year ended June 30, 1911, show the average ton-mile earn- 
ings on all lumber hauled in carloads during that year. 
These earnings vary from 3.8 mills shown by the Illinois 
Central to 7.5 mills shown by the Chicago & North West- 
ern. The average of all six lines is 5.05 mills, the av- 
erage haul per ton being 276 miles: Similar data on 
lumber were not shown in the reports of the five car- 
riers last named. These facts the complainants supple- 
ment by the following table setting out the earnings on 
lumber carried by all of such class I roads as report these 
items, taken from the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the statistics of 
railways in the United States: 

Average Average 


ton-mile haul 

earnings, per ton, 

mills. miles. 

PT een te eee ee ee re 6.06 164 
EELS ED POOR SE SE I PE 6.09 200 
CUA, CN 2... Scan oleae cécree ante Relelns sulaieeie 7.20 220 
ES I saci 23 sds a wsvakeevbietaveed ane 6.60 200 


The following table shows the ton-mile and -loaded 
car-mile earnings on all freight carried by the 11 roads 
above named for the year ended June 30, 1911: 

Average 





Average loaded 

ton-mile car-mile 

earnings, earnings, 

mills. cents. 

Wor the 11 Carriers DAMON. ccc kccciccvccccceses 8.14 13.78 
For all class I roads in United States: 

I, 5.5, 0366 60 s6sersuchecant eba 9.39 15.98 

PN MIE sob a cecncres vecadespeoess 6.38 13.93 

PN CEE 0.5.4: tawile S Koweees ence ee twee 6.94 13.75 

ST CI Hn i's 50's ESE wan Fees 7.43 14.66 


The complainants also submitted a comparison of 
average ton-mile earnings on lumber which may be briefly 


summarized as follows: 


Average 
lumber Average Average 
rates per short-line ton-mile 
100 pounds, distance, earnings, 
cents. miles. mills. 
To Omaha from— 
27 lumber shipping points in 


WEE. cv g.acnccctcsctecccces 24.8 565 8.8 
56 lumber shipping points in 
WII 0.5.0 nnd > «asa aes- one 21.9 619 7.1 


149 lumber shipping points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, Oklahoma and a 
WUE bck ccs neta detic Sa0iubones 24.9 895 5.5 
To Kansas City from— ; 
27 lumber shipping points in 


II, «ois: < oi.0 dh tse s p03 bc. vie sin 24.8 717 6.9 
56 lumber shipping points in 
WIMBOMERE oo ccc cccscccavcsects 21.9 705 6.2 


The so-called stem rate of 18 cents from the twin 
cities applies to a blanket which is large in extent and 
irregular in outline, as appears from the attached map. 
This blanket begins on the north at a point south of 
Sioux City, Ia., and following the line of the Missouri 
River, reaches to the southeast, embracing St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, and territory intermediate to a point just 
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west of Jefferson City, Mo. It includes some cities and 
towns lying in Nebraska west of the Missouri River, in 
Iowa east of the Missouri River, and also some territory 
east and west of the Missouri River in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. It embraces, in short, the upper and lower Mis- 
souri River crossings south of Sioux City, with narrow 
strips of territory lying on both sides of the river at 
the upper crossings and a somewhat larger region east 
of the lower crossings. 

The defendants, therefore, properly point out that the 
comparison of the rates to Omaha, which was largely 
relied upon by complainants in support of their case, is 
not a fair representation of the entire present situation, 
inasmuch as Omaha lies well north of the mean point of 
the blanket. A proper comparison cannot, of course, be 
made with distances running to or from a blanket unless 
a mean point of the blanket is taken as the standard of 
measure. This is obvious because a group adjustment 
necessarily implies disregard of distance, and comparisons 
with points lying on the edges of the group. would not 
fairly represent the relation as a whole. The complain- 
ants in this case have offered no ton-mile or other com- 
parisons which test the reasonableness of the rates from 
the producing’ points to a mean point in the area here 
described as the Missouri River blanket. What has been 
said of complainants’ evidence as to the through rates 
from the producing points also applies to their attack 
upon the rate from the twin cities. 

In connection with the last of the foregoing tables 
the complainants point to ton-mile earnings on shipments 
from groups of producing points which would appear to 
show that relatively higher rates apply from the north 
than from the south. This comparison is not supported 
by evidence showing similarity of transportation condi- 
tions. The earnings on northern lumber are computed 
on average distances to Omaha, and are therefore sub- 
ject to the criticism which we have already suggested. 
But aside from this the exhibit shows that the distances 
from the southern producing points are considerably 
greater, and the lower ton-mile earnings correctly follow 
the principle that such earnings should decrease as the 
distance increases. 

In testing the reasonableness of the rates which are 
here attacked the defendants ask consideration for all the 
carriers whose lines participate in the trade of the pro- 
ducing points. They show that the territory in question 
is served by a number of carriers whose hauls are longer 
than the short-line distances. This appears clearly from 
the exhibits offered in evidence by complainants. From 
some or the most important producing points the move- 
ment southward does not pass through the twin cities, 
upon which the rates are based. The defendants are justi- 
fied in asking some consideration of these facts. 

We are of the opinion, and find, that the rates here 
attacked have not been shown to be unreasonable or 
unduly discriminatory. An order will be entered dismiss- 
ing the complaint. 


GRAIN ADVANCE JUSTIFIED 


1. AND S. NO. 481 (33 I. C. C., 374-377) 

RATES ON GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS TO STA- 
TIONS IN KANSAS, OKLAHOMA AND OTHER 
STATES. 


Submitted Jan. 19, 1915. Decided March 1, 1915. 
Grain Rates, Advances Justified.—Proposed increased rates on 
grain and grain products from points on the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis R. R. in Iowa and Minnesota to points on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. in the Southwest found 

to have been justified. Order of suspension vacated. 
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J. N. Davis ana W. H. Bremner for respondents. 
W. V. Hardie and C. C. Sturtevant for protestants. 
Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

The tariffs under suspension in this proceeding, filed 
to take effect June 24, 1914, and July 8, 1914, propose to 
cancel joint through rates on grain and grain products 
from a large number of points in Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota on the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad to des- 
tinations in the Southwest on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway, hereinafter called the Rock Island, 
leaving in effect combination rates based on Kansas City, 
Mo., and Omaha, Neb. Upon protests filed by certain 
Oklahoma interests and an Omaha firm operating an ele- 
vator at Council Bluffs, Ia., the tariffs were suspended 
until Oct. 22, 1914, and later until April 22, 1915. 

The Oklahoma protestants attack the reasonableness 
of the proposed combination rates, particularly as they 
affect the transportation of coarse grain, especially corn, 
to points in Oklahoma. The Omaha protestant is not 
interested in the amount of the rates, provided they allow 
the traffic to move, but objects that the combination rates 
would give Kansas City the advantage over Council Bluffs 
which it does not possess under the joint through rates 
proposed to be canceled, and would divert shipments from 
Council Bluffs to Kansas City. 

The tariff under suspension was filed at the request of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, which road bore the 
entire burden of the defense. 

At one time the Rock Island did not extend to Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, hereinafter called the twin cities, 
and handled its traffic to those points over the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis through Albert Lea, Minn. Through 
rates on grain from the Southwest to the twin cities were 
established over this route and by intermediate applica- 
tion became maximum rates to the points on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis here involved. Subsequently, in re- 
issuing the tariff naming the joint through rates, the 
Rock Island provided for their application to the south- 
bound as well as to northbound traffic, although the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis is unable to find that it ever gave 
the Rock Island specific authority for this action. The 
Rock Island has since extended its rails to the twin cities, 
but the joint through rates in connection with the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis have been continued in effect. 

Exhibits filed by both parties show that the combina- 
tion rates to Oklahoma points are from 5 to 11% cents 
higher than the joint through rates proposed to be can- 
celed. The variation is due to the fact that the joint 
through rates are blanketed from a considerable origi- 
nating territory, whereas the local rates to Kansas City 
used in the combination rates differ from the several 
points of origin east of the Missouri River. The average 
difference between the joint through and combination 
rates is approximately 7 or 8 cents per 100 pounds. 

Normally the joint rates from the Southwest to mar- 
ket points east of the Missouri River are composed of 
locals to Kansas City or Omaha and proportionals be- 
yond. The northbound proportional on grain from Kan- 
sas City to the twin cities, a distance of approximately 
490 miles, is 11 cents; the southbound proportional, 14% 
cents. The southbound proportional from the points of 
origin involved, however, is 11 cents. On this basis the 
joint through rates from such points to El Reno or Okla- 
homa City, representative points in Oklahoma, would be 
28 cents—11 cents to Kansas City, 17 cents from Kansas 
City to destination, while the joint through rate actually 
in effect is only 25 cents. Similar instances could be 


cited. Defendants insist, moreover, that the proportional 
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rates referred to are depressed because of intense rail- 
road competition and are lower than other rates in the 
same territory. The rates on coarse grain from Mont- 
gomery, Minn., and Britt, Ia., to Milwaukee, Wis., for 
example, distances of 351 and 328 miles, are 15 cents 
and 14% cents per 100 pounds, respéctively. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis serves grain-producing 
territory and depends principally upon its grain traffic for 
its revenue. Its rates have been made low to cause an 
eastward movement of grain from points on its line to 
such primary markets as Chicago, IIll., Milwaukee, the 
twin cities, and especially Peoria, Ill., to which points the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis secures for itself the longest 
possible hauls. The traffic from the same points of origin 
to Oklahoma is comparatively light and is against the 
general trend of the traffic, which moves in much greater 
volume in the opposite direction. In 1913 there was 
almost a total failure of the southwest crop, and in that 
year for the first time there was a -heavy southbound 
movement from the points of origin here involved. The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis hauls are shorter on southbound 
traffic than on eastbound traffic, and the southbound move- 
ment in 1913 reduced its revenue in an amount estimated 
at $70,000. The Minneapolis & St. Louis is the only road 
operating in the originating territory named with rails 
extending west of the Missouri River that participates in 
joint through rates on grain to the Southwest. The ter- 
ritory which it serves is, therefore, open to demands by 
consumers in the Southwest to which other lines operat- 
ing in the same originating territory are not subject. 

Tariffs proposing a uniform increase of 1 cent per 


100. pounds in the grain rates under consideration are 
under suspension in the Western Rate Advance case, 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 555. The in- 
crease proposed would apply to the combination rates 
here involved as well as to the joint through rates, but 
the tariffs suspended also reduced some of the local rates 
east of the Missouri River, which reductions would re- 
duce to some extent the maximum difference between the 
joint through rates proposed to be canceled by the tariff 
under suspension in this proceeding and the combination 


‘rates that it is proposed to make effective. 


Oklahoma protestants state that they do not object 
to a slight increase in the present joint through rates, 
but contend that the combination rates based on the 
Missouri River are unreasonable. They show that the 
joint through rates southbound have been in effect for 
a long time; that the combination rates would exceed the 
rates between the same points of origin in the opposite 
direction by an average of 30 per cent, and that the ton- 
mile earnings under the through and combination rates 
from selected points on the Minneapolis & St. Louis to 
El Reno, Okla., an average distance of 763 miles, are 6.5 
and 8.5 mills, respectively, as compared with the average 
ton-mile earnings of 8.8 mills on all traffic over the Rock 
Island and 8 mills on all traffic over the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis; and that the joint through rates proposed to 
be canceled earn 20 cents per car-mile, as compared with 
the average car-mile earnings of 13.8 cents on ail traffic 
over the Rock Island and 15.3 cents on all traffic over 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis. The 20-cent rate on grain 
prescribed, by the Commission from Oklahoma points to 
Memphis, Tenn., a distance of 550 miles, is cited, Wheat 
Rates from Oklahoma, 30 I. C. C., 93, but with no attempt 
to show that the circumstances and conditions of the 
traffic here involved are substantially the same. More- 
over, it should be stated, this case has been reopened for 
further investigation of the rates involved. Protestants 
further contend that the rates proposed to be canceled 
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are necessary because Oklahoma consumers are compelled 
to procure grain from Iowa and Minnesota every season. 
It appears, however, that the Rock Island taps a large 
grain-producing area in Iowa and southern Minnesota and 


reaches all of the Oklahoma points involved. As through” 


rates will continue in effect over the Rock Island, Okla- 
homa consumers can apparently secure such Iowa and 
Minnesota grain as they require over that road. 

In Grain Rates from St. Paul, Minn., 32 I. C. C., 96 
(The Traffic World, Nov. 7, 1914, p. 882), we permitted 
the cancellation of joint rates on grain from stations on 
the Great Northern Railway in Minnesota and Iowa to 
points in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado. In 
that case, as in the instant case, the carriers’ desire to 
cancel the joint rates was prompted by the somewhat 
unusual movement of grain to the Southwest in 1913. 

Omaha protestant shows that the combination rates 
from the points of origin involved to the Southwest are 
from 1.8 to 9.5 cents per 100 pounds lower through Kansas 
City than through Council Bluffs, as the route through 
Council Bluffs is somewhat out of line. The whole ques- 
tion of rates from points on the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
to Council Bluffs and their relation to the rates to Kansas 
City is before the Commission in Omaha Grain Exchange 
vs. M. & St. L. R. R. Co., Docket No. 7229, and will be 
dealt with in that case. 

Upon consideration of all of the facts of record we 
find that respondents have justified the increased rates 
proposed by the tariffs under suspension, and the order 
of suspension will be vacated. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

ORDER. 

It appearing, That on June 14, 1914, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety of 
the increases and lawfulness of the rates, charges, regu- 
lations and practices stated in schedules designated as 
follows: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway sup- 
plements Nos. 88 and 89 to I. C. C. No. C-6948, and sup- 
plement No. 17 to I. C. C. No. C-9349; and subsequently 
ordered that the operation of said schedules be suspended 
until April 22, 1915; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involyed has been had, and that the 
Commission, on the date hereof, has made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the order of the Commission here- 
tofore entered in this proceeding suspending the operation 
of said schedules be, and it is hereby, vacated and set 
aside as of March 31, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forthwith 
served upon the carriers respondent herein parties to said 
schedules, and that a copy hereof be filed with said 
schedules in the office of the Commission. 





LONG OR BULKY ARTICLES 


CASE NO. 5239 (33 I. C. C., 378-383) 

IN THE MATTER OF MINIMUM CHARGES ON ARTI- 
CLES TOO LONG OR TOO BULKY TO BE LOADED 
THROUGH THE SIDE DOORS OF BOX CARS. 


Submitted March 8, 1915. Decided March 8, 1915. 


Long or Bulky Articles, Uniform Rule Prescribed.—In an inves- 
tigation into the reasonableness of the application of Rule 7 
B and C of Official Classification No. 42; rule 26, section 3, 
of Southern Classification No. 40; and rule 17 B of Western 
Classification No. 50, restated as rule 20 B in Western 
Classification No. 53, relating to minimum charges on ar- 
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ticles too long or too bulky to be loaded through the side 
doors of box cars; Held, That carriers shall restate said 
rules embodying the following provisions: Unless otherwise 
provided, a shipment containing articles the dimensions of 
which do not permit loading through the center side door- 
way 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches high without the use 
of end door or window in a closed car not more than 36 
feet in length by 8 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high shall 
be charged at actual weight and authorized rating subject 
to a minimum charge of 4,000 pounds at the first class rate 
for the entire shipment. 


F. T. Bentley and M. N. Billings for Illinois Steel Co., 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co. and others. 
R. C. Ross and C. A. Bovee for Joseph T. Ryerson 


& Son and others. 
W. A. Sproull for Cambria Steel Co. of Johnstown, Pa. 


C. M. Andrus for Otis Steel Co. 

L. C. Bihler and C. S. Belsterling for Carnegie Steel 
Co., American Bridge Co. and others. 

J. L. Roney for American Rolling Mili Co. and Na- 
tional Corrugated Culvert Manufacturing Co. 

B. G. Marshall for National Corrugated Culvert Manu- 


facturing Co. 
F. L. Ballard, E. P. Bates, R. N Collyer and E. S. 


Giles for Official Classification lines. 
William Burger and W. R. Powe for Southern Classi- 


fication lines. 
R. C. Fyfe and W. E. Prendergast for Western Classi- 


fication lines. 
Report of the Commission. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

This investigation was instituted by the Commission 
for the purpose of inquiring into the results of the appli- 
cation of the following classification provisions of the 
railroads of the country subject to the Act to regulate 
commerce, as provided in ‘the general classifications, as 
follows: 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION NO, 42. 

Rule 7 (B). Unless otherwise specified in the classification, 
when less-than-carload shipments of articles are loaded on a 
flat or gondola car on account of their being too bulky to be 
loaded in a box car through the’ side door thereof, they shall 
be charged at actual weight and less-than-carload class rate 
for each article, provided that in no case shall the charge for 
each article be less than for 5,000 pounds at first class rate. 

(C). Unless otherwise specified in the classification, when 
less-than-carload shipments of articles are loaded on a flat or 
gondola car on account of their being too long to be loaded in 
a box car through the side door thereof, they shall be charged 
at actual weight and less-than-carload class rate for each ship- 
ment for one consignee, provided that in no case shall the 
charge for same be less than for 5,000 pounds-at first class rate. 


SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION NO. 40. 


Rule 26, Section 3. When articles are loaded on an open 
car, on account of being too long or too bulky to be loaded 
through the side door of a box car, they shall be charged at 
the actual weight and class rate for each article, provided that 
in no case shall the charge for each shipment for one consignee 
be less than 4,000 pounds at first-class rate. 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION NO. 50. 


Rule 17 (B). An article too large to be loaded through the 
side door of a 36-foot box car or stock car, or too long to be 
loaded through the end window thereof, shall (unless otherwise 
specified in the classification) be charged actual. weight and 
class rate, provided that in no case shall the charge for the 
entire shipment be less than 5,000 pounds at first class rate. 


Since the drawing of the original order in this matter, 
the rule applicable to western carriers has been restated 
in Western Classification No. 53, as follows: 


Rule 20 (B). When articles are loaded on a flat or gondola 
car on account of their being too bulky to be loaded in a box 
car through the side door thereof, they shall (unless otherwise 
specified in the classification) be charged at actual weight and 
class rate for each article, provided that in no case shall the 
charge for each article be less than 5,000 pounds at first class 
rate; and when articles are loaded on a flat or gondola car on 
account of their being too long to be loaded in a box car 
through the side door thereof, they shall (unless otherwise 
specified in the classification) be charged at actual weight and 
class rate for each shipment for one consignee, provided that in 
no case shall the charge for the same be less than 5,000 pounds 
at first class rate. 


The statement of these rules in the different classifi- 
cations has followed the views expressed by the Com- 
mission in these cases: Bennett vs. M., St. P. & S. Ste. 
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M. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 301; Indianapolis Freight Bureau 
vs. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 370; Jones vs. 
S. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 150° (The Traffic World, April 16, 
1910, p. 457); Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. C., M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 165 (The Traffic World, April 
23, 1910, p. 490); Knox vs. W. R. R. Co., 18 I. C. C., 185 
(The Traffic World, April 23, 1910, p. 492); Houston Struc- 
tural Steel Co. vs. W. R. R. Co., 18 I. C. C., 208 (The 
Traffic World, April 23, 1910, p. 491); Merchants & Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 467 
(The Traffic World, April 13, 1912, p. 732); Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C., 
395 (The Traffic World, May 18, 1912, p. 988). 

In Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., supra, at page 398, quoting from Merchants & 
Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. A. C. L. R. R., supra, it is said: 


There has been a general acceptance by the Commission of 
the principle that the rate in such cases should be sufficient to 
give the carrier a fair return for the use of the car, but the 
conditions under which this return is exacted by the carriers 
have been subject to criticism. This question has come before 
the Commission in six cases, and in four of these it has been 
held that the rule should not be applied when the shipment is 
carried in a box car. (Bennett vs. M., St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry., 
15 I, C. C., 301; Brunswick-Balke-Collander Co. vs. C.. M. & St. 
rr. av. WL C. C., 1: Bax Va. W.'R. B.. 18 1... Cc C., 28; 
Houston Structural Steel Co. vs. W. R. R., 18 I. C C., 208.) In 
another case the minimum weight prescribed was found to be 
unreasonable, but the effect of the decision was expressly lim- 
ited to the particular commodity involved. (Indianapolis Freight 
Bureau vs. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry., 15 I. C. C., 370. The sixth 
case held that the rule should not apply to shipments that can 
be loaded through the side door of a box car not less than 40 
feet 6 inches in length. (Jones vs. S. Ry., 18 I. C. C., 150.) 


The principle laid down by the Commission in the cases hereto- 
fore decided is that these long and bulky articles should be trans- 
ported in box cars in every case where it is possible to do so, and 
that when so transported they shall be charged at the regular 
rates for less-than-carload shipments. When the shipment 
solely because of its length or bulk is actually transported on 
an open car, the rule applying a higher rate and minimum may 
be enforced. 


Prior to the present statement of these rules in the 
several classifications, it was the practice to limit the 
application of the less-than-carload rating to shipments 
which could be loaded into a box car of stated dimensions. 
The many complaints that have arisen in connection with 
the previous statements of these rules came about by 
reason of their indefiniteness and by reason of the fact 
that they were subject to several different interpretations 
in their application. This defect has been remedied in 
the present statements of these rules. But the application 
of the rules as at present stated results in great dissat- 
isfaction to many shippers by reason of the fact that 
there is no uniformity in charge on like shipments moving. 

Under the present rules, no matter how long or how 
bulky an article may be, if same actually moves in a 
closed car, such shipment may be assessed only the 
less-than-carload rate at actual weight. A like shipment 
moving to some other destination in another train on the 
same day, but which is not loaded in a box car because 
a car of the necessary dimensions to contain same is 
not available to that destination on that day, is loaded 
necessarily on a flat car and is subject to the minimum 
charge of 5,000 pounds at the first class rate, making a 
substantial difference in the freight charges on the two 
like shipments. Again, one shipment of unusual dimen- 
sions may move to a consignee on one day on a flat car, 
because it could not be loaded in an ordinary box car, 
and, taking the minimum charge of 5,000 pounds at the 
first class rate under the rule, and on another day a ship- 
ment of exactly similar dimensions is shipped to the same 
consignee in a box car of unusual size that happened to 
be moving in that direction on that particular day, which 
last shipment would, therefore, under the present rule, 
be charged only the less-than-carload rate at actual weight. 
The difference in the freight charge on these two iden- 
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tical shipments would in some instances be considerable. 

It is complained that this lack of uniformity leads to 
much uncertainty on the part of the shippers of bulky 
freight, because the freight rate enters largely into the 
fixing of the price of the article when same is quoted, so 
that uniformity in the freight rate is very desirable, if 
not necessary. 

The operation of the rules as at present stated has 
been fully diseussed by the classification representatives 
of the railroads and by the traffic men of the interested 
shippers who have testified at the hearings held in this 
investigation, and it appears that the present statement 
of the rules is unsatisfactory in that their application 
brings about the inconsistencies above pointed out. 

It appears that the average size of car in the different 
classification territories varies. In Southern and Official 
classification territories the average length of car is 36 
feet, which is the length adopted by the American Rail- 
way Association. In Western Classification territory, it 
is testified that there are a majority of 40-foot cars. It 
appears that in Official Classification territory only 2.3 


per cent of the box cars are equipped with end doors or. 


windows, while in Southern Classification territory almost 
ali of the cars that are provided with end windows are 
ventilator cars and have screens or slats over these win: 
dows. In Western Classification territory a great many 
of the cars are provided with end windows which are not 
screened. It appears, however, that in the newer equip- 
ment, in which corrugated steel ends are being used, the 
end window is eliminated. Cars that are provided with 
end windows, unscreened, can be used for the loading of 
long freight by loading same through such windows, and 
by employing this method of loading articles which are 
approximately as long as the car itself may be loaded 
into such car. 

We are dealing with classification rules applicable to 
less-than-carload shipments which are ordinarily loaded in- 
to the car by the carriers. The loading of these extra long 
or extra bulky shipments entails much unusual handling, 
which adds to the expense to the carrier in loading same. 
This is especially so when it is necessary to use an avail- 
able end window in order to get a long shipment into a 
box car. Many other shipments must move in the same 
box car in which these shipments are loaded. It appears 
that much inconvenience is experienced in loading these 
other shipments into such cars by reason of the fact 
that the loading trucks have to be passed over these long 
articles, which must be loaded into the car first and ex- 
tend across the door of the car. This oversized freight 
requires extra handling by the carriers when this end 
window loading must be resorted to, or it must be moved 
in equipment other than ordinary. 

It is contended that the carriers should not be required 
to withdraw cars of special design, such as furniture, 
automobile, and vehicle cars, which are adapted to the 
carriage of special freight, from the regular carload traffi¢ 
for which they were intended in order that a less-than- 
carload shipment might be moved therein. Under the 
present rules; however; it is necessary for a carrier to 
which an extra long or bulky article is offered for ship- 
ment, having one of these extra large cars in its yard, 
to use same for the shipment of such article or incur the 
extra expense of shipping same on a flat car without 
additional revenue. : 

A rule provided by the Uniform Classification Com- 
mittee was proposed, as follows: 


A shipment containing articles the dimensions of which do 
not permit loading through the center side doorway 6 feet wide 
by 7 feet 6 inches high without the use of end door or window, 
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in a closed car not more than 36 feet in length, shall be charged 
at actual weight and authorized rating subject to minimum 
= of 5,000 pounds at first class rate for the entire ship- 
ment, * 


With articles of known bulk moving regularly, it is 
customary to provide specially in the classifications. This 
is the case with articles coming under the headings: of 
agricultural implements, engines, machinery, or vehicles. 
Other instances are those such as the special minimum 
charges applicable on iron and steel articles. 

From the record it appears that for the period from 
Dec. 1'‘to Dec. 10, 1914, the shipments of iron and 
steel articles moving on flat cars averaged 6,034 pounds 
and that the average weight of all other shipments moving 
on such cars was 7,600 pounds. From this it appears that 
the average weight of shipments which actually move on 
flat cars is above the minimum of 5,000 pounds. 

It should be noted that this proposed'‘rule applies to 
shipments, whereas the present rule might be interpreted 
to apply to articles. Under the proposed rule the other 
articles in a shipment at the actual weight and less-tran- 
carload rating may be used in making up the minimum 
charge. 

The operation of the proposed rule will necessarily 
mean that more shipments will be subject to the minimum 
charge than under the present rule, since end window and 
end door loading and loading in extra size cars will be 
eliminated. And it is also plain that where a carrier has 
an extra size box car it may load therein along with other 
freight these shipments to which the minimum charge rule 
will be applicable. Or if it has an ordinary 36-foot car 
provided with an end window available for loading, it 
may carry therein a much longer shipment than can be 
actually loaded through the center side door. In this 
way the revenues of the carrier will be increased. 

There is no claim on the part of*the carriers in this 
investigation that the traffic as carried under the present 
rules is not remunerative. It would therefore seem that 
the minimum weight applicable under the minimum 
charge should be lower to compensate for the additional 
revenue which will result to the carriers from the opera- 
tion of the proposed rule. 

It appears that in spite of the fact that the size of 
equipment in the Western Classification territory is some- 
what larger than the average in Official and Southern class- 
ification territories, it is highly desirable that this rule 
should be uniformly stated. If 36 feet is provided as 
the length of car, it will result that the western roads 
will have more closed equipment in which long shipments 
may move on which the minimum charge will be assess- 
able, but this will be compensated for by the longer aver- 
age haul which it is necessary for the western roads to 
perform in handling this traffic. 

It is the opinion of the Commission, from a considera- 
tion of all the circumstances and conditions developed in 
this investigation, that the carriers parties hereto shall 
cancel their present rule and hereafter provide in their 
tariffs a rule embodying the following provisions: 


Unless otherwise provided, a shipment containing articles 
the dimensions of which do not permit loading through the center 
side doorway, 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches high, without the use 
of end door or window in a closed car not more than 36 feet in 
length by 8 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high, shall be charged 
at actual weight and authorized rating, subject to a minimum 
charge of 4,000 pounds at the first class rate for the entire 
shipment. 


An order will be made in accordance with the findings 
herein. 





ORDER. 
This proceeding having been instituted by the Com- 
mission on its own motion, and the respondent carriers 
involved in the matter in interest having filed answers, 
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and full invistigation having been had, and the Commis- 
sion having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report 
containing its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, 
which report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein and 
named in this proceeding be, and they are hereby, notified 
and required to cease and desist, on or before May 15, 
1915, and thereafter to abstain, from applying to the in- 
terstate transportation of traffic their present rule in 
regard to loading articles too long or too bulky to be 
loaded through the side doors of box cars, which said rule 
is found in said report to bé unreasonable. 


It is further ordered, That said respondents be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or 
before May 15, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to the general public, by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and there- 
after to maintain and apply to the interstate transporta- 
tion of traffic a rule embodying the following provisions 
in regard to loading articles too long or too bulky to be 
loaded through the side doors of box cars, to wit: “Unless 
otherwise provided, a shipment containing articles the 
dimensions of which do not permit loading through the 
center side doorway, 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches high, 
without the use of end door or window in a closed car 
not more than 36 feet in length by 8 feet 6 inches wide 
and 8 feet high, shall be charged at actual weight and 
authorized rating, subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 
pounds at the first-class rate for the entire shipment,” 
which provisions are found in said report to be reason- 
able. : 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years from 
the date when it shall take effect. 


OHIO RIVER PROPORTIONALS 


CASE NO. 7211. (33 I. C. C. 384-393.) 


CHATTANOOGA PACKET CO. VS. ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Jan. 28, 1915. Decided March 9, 1915. 

1. Proportional Rates, Restricted, Unjustly Discriminatory.—By 
restricting the application of their proportional rates to and 
from Ohio River crossings to traffic routed over their south- 
ern rail connections defendants are unjustly discriminating 
against the complainant and against shippers who desire 
to route their goods over complainant’s boat line. 


2. Must Apply to Boat Line Shipments.—A proportional rate the 
use of which is limited to shipments over a particular line 
is unjustly discriminatory, (Bascom Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C., 354; Rosenbaum Bros. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Ca, 22.4.-¢C. ¢..8. 

3. Competition Compulsion Not a Bar.—The fact that the pro- 
portional rates to and from the Ohio River are compelled by 
competition can have no bearing upon our determination 
of the issue of unjust discrimination, 

4. Water Competition Not to Be Destroyed.—If carriers are per- 
mitted to apply higher rates for the same service on traffic 
routed over connecting. water lines than on traffic routed 
all rail, they will be in a position to destroy all water com- 
petition, and to deprive shippers of the advantage of their 
location upon navigable waters. 

5. Additional Charge for Extra Expense, if Any.—Defendants 
required to apply the same rates to traffic between Chat- 
tanooga and points north of the Ohio River routed via 
Brookport, Metropolis and Joppa and .ccomplainant’s boat 
line as they cgntemporaneously apply on traffic routed via 
their southern rail connections. Defendants permitted to 
make a reasonable charge to cover the additional expense, 
if any, of interchange with boat lines over and above the 
cost of interchange with rail carriers. 


A. W. Chambliss and O. L. Bunn for complainant. 

R. W. Moore for Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

F. E. Webster and C. B. Cardy for Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Co. 

R. D. Hunter for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. 
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Report of the Commission. 
MEYER, Commissioner: 

This complaint, which is brought against the rail- 
roads north of the Ohio River by the Chattanooga Packet 
Co., a common carrier on the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, 
concerns defendants’ rates to and from Ohio River points 
on traffic between Chattanooga, Tenn., and points north 
of the river. On traffic routed via the rail carriers con- 
necting Chattanooga with the Ohio River, defendants 
apply proportional class and commodity rates to and from 
Ohio River crossings, but on that routed via complain- 
ant’s boat line they apply the local rates to and from the 
river points at which the interchange is made, which are 
upon a higher basis than the proportional rates. Com- 
plainant alleges that defendants’ local rates, when charged 
on traffic routed via the boat line, are unjust, unreason- 
able and unduly discriminatory, in violation of the first 
three sections of the act to regulate commerce, and prays 
that defendants be required to apply their proportional 
rates to such traffic. 

The Chattanooga Packet Co. was organized in 1905 
under the laws of the state of Tennessee, with a capital 
of $50,000. Since 1905 the complainant has operated its 
boats on the Tennessee and Ohio rivers between Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., Joppa, Ill., and Brook- 
port, Ill., except during the last three years, when the 
Tennessee River was closed for navigation by the United 
States government on account of the building of a lock 
and dam at Hales Bar, forty miles below Chattanooga. 
It is testified that the work at Hales Bar has greatly im- 
proved the navigability of the Tennessee River, and com- 
plainant asserts its purpose to re-establish the service 
between Chattanooga and Ohio River points. The com- 
plaint as originally drawn was directed against defendants’ 
rates to and from all Ohio River points at which inter- 
change with boat lines could be effected, Cairo, Ill., to 
Cincinnati, O., inclusive; but upon the hearing it was 
restricted to the rates to and from Joppa, Brookport and 
Metropolis, Ill., since it is not complainant’s intention for 
the present to extend its service to other Ohio River 
points. Joppa is reached by the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois Railroad and Brookport and Metropolis by the IIli- 
nois Central and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroads. 
Defendants are willing to interchange traffic and establish 
through routes with complainant, but only upon the basis 
of the combination of local rates. Complainant has at 
present no tariff on file with this Commission naming 
rates between Chattanooga and Ohio River points. Such 
a tariff would have to be filed before through routes with 
the rail carriers north of the fiver could be established. 
Rule 5, Tariff Circular 18-A; Through Routes and Through 
Rates, 12 I. C. C., 163. However, complainant is entitled 
to know, before making any further expenditures, upon 
what basis traffic may be handled in connection with the 
rail carriers. Suffern Grain Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 22 I. 
Cc. C., 178 (The Traffic World, Jan. 6, 1912, p. 15); Flour 
City 8. S. Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C., 179 (The 
Traffic World, July 6, 1912, p. 4). 

As a general rule, no joint through rates are pub- 
lished between points south of the Ohio River, including 
Chattanooga, and points north of the river, but the through 
charges are made by combination of the rates of the lines 
north and south of the river. The rail carriers north of the 
river, defendants herein, publish two sets of class and 
commodity rates, local and proportional, to and from 
Ohio River crossings, both of which are used in com- 
bination with the rates of the Southern carriers. The 
local rates apply to traffic which is local to Ohio River 
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crossings, or which has originated at or is destined to 
points in the South, on traffic coming from which the 
proportional yates do not apply. The local class rates 
between Joppa, Brookport, Metropolis, Cairo and Thebes, 
Ill., and points north of the Ohio River, are governed by 
the Illinois classification to and from points in Illinois, 
Southern Wisconsin and on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River; by the Western classification to and from 
points in Northern Wisconsin and points west of the 
Mississippi River, and by the official classification to and 
from points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line. The 
local class rates between Ohio River crossings in In- 
diana, Ohio. and Kentucky and points north of the river, 
including Illinois and Wisconsin points, are governed by 
Official classification. The proportional class and commo- 
dity rates to and from Ohio River crossings apply to the 
movement north of the river of traffic originating at or 
destined to certain points in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Virginia, and all points in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, with the exception 
of Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Ala. While the local rates 
are published to and from all points north of the river, 
the proportional rates are restricted to traffic destined 
to or originating at Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and 
a large number of points in Illinois, Wisconsin and In- 
diana, and a few points in Michigan, which take the same 
rates. The proportional class rates to and from Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and points taking the same rates are 
governed by Southern classification, while those to and 
from Indianapolis and points taking the same rates are 
governed by official classification. 

To show the difference in defendants’ rates on traffic 
between Chattanooga and points north of the Ohio River, 
routed over defendants’ Southern rail connections and on 
that routed over complainant’s boat line, we give below 
a table of local and proportional class rates between 
Chicago and Ohio River crossings: ’ 

LOCAL AND PROPORTIONAL RATES BETWEEN CHICAGO 

AND OHIO RIVER CROSSINGS (IN CENTS PER 100 

POUNDS). 


SOUTHBOUND. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Proportional to or from _ all 
crossings except Joppa, Ill. 35 30 22 15 13 10 
Local rates to or from— 
Joppa and Metropolis, Ill... 49.8 741.3 32.8 25.6 20.5 19.7 
Brookport* and Cairo, Ill... 48.9 40.3 32.0 25.1 20.1 19.2 
Evansville, Ind., Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., Cincinnati, O.. 42.0 35.7 26.3 17.9 15.8 12.6 
NORTHBOUND. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Proportional to or from all 8 
crossings except Joppa, Ill. 40 34 25 17 15 12 
Local rates to or from— 
Joppa and Metropolis, Ill... 49.8 741.3 382.8 25.6 20.5 19.7 
Brookport* and Cairo, Ill... 48.9 40.3 32.0 25.1 20.1 19.2 


Evansville, Ind., Jefferson- 3 
ville, Ind., Cincinnati, O.. 42.0 35.7 26.3 17.9 15.8 12.6 
*The local rates to and from Brookport were made the same 
as those to and from Cairo in tariffs effective Feb. 27, 1915, 
previous to which date they were the same as the rates to and 
from Joppa and Metropolis. 
+The rate to Metropolis is 41.1 cents. 


From this table it will be observed that the lotal 
rates to and from Joppa and Metropolis, Ill., for illus- 
tration, are, southbound, 14.8, 11.3, 10.8, 10.6, 7.5 and 9.7 
cents greater, respectively, on classes 1 to 6, inclusive, 
and northbound, 9.8, 7.3, 7.8, 8.6, 5.5 and 7.7 cents greater, 
respectively, than the corresponding proportional class 
rates to and from Ohio -River crossings. On traffic which 
moves via complainant’s boat line, shippers would either 
have to pay the local rates for the rail movement north 
of the river, or else complainant would have to absorb 
the excess of the local rates over and above the pro- 
portional rates. Since a large number of proportional 


rates and but very few commodity rates are published 
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between Chicago and Joppa, Brookport, Metropolis and 
Cairo, the excess of the local rates would, in many cases, 
greatly exceed the amounts given above. The rates be- 
tween Chicago and the Ohio River crossings are typical of 
the entire situation. 

Effective July 1, 1909, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad had inserted in the tariffs naming proportional 
class and commodity rates to and from Ohio River cross- 
ings a provision whereby these rates were made applicable 
on traffic delivered to or received from boat lines at 
Joppa, lll. This provision was, however, withdrawn in 
supplements to the tariffs, which became effective Aug. 
15, 1909, the proportional rates having been maintained in 
connection with the boat, lines at Joppa for the short 
period of forty-five days. Complainant believes that “had 
it not been for the coercion of other all-rail lines’ the 
proportional rates would still be in effect on traffic routed 
via Joppa and complainant’s boat line. 

Section 2 of the act prohibits carriers from charging 
one person more than another for “a like and contempo- 
raneous service in the transportation of a like kind of 
traffic under substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions.” Complainant asserts that the transportation 
service which defendants perform north of the Ohio River 
is the same when traffic is routed by boat between Chat- 
tanooga and the Ohio River as when it is routed by 
rail. It argues that the shippers who choose to route their 
goods over the boat line are unjustly discriminated 
against under jhe terms of Section 2, because defendants 
require them to pay the higher local rates for the haul 
north of the Ohio River, while at the same time charging 
their lower proportional rates on traffic routed via the 
rail carriers south of the river. Section 3, complainant 
contends, is also violated by the maintenance of higher 
rates on traffic. routed via complainant’s boat line than on 
traffic routed all-rail. 

Defendants vigorously contest complainant’s charge 
of unjust discrimination. They acknoWledge that under 
Section 15 of the act, coupled with Section 6 as amended 
by the Panama Canal act, the Commission is authorized 
to prescribe through routes and joint rates with water 
lines. But defendants state that the act plainly intends 
that the Commission should exercise a broad discretion 
in reaching a determination under Sections 6 and 15, and 
they give reasons why, in their opinion, the proportional 
rates should not be used in constructing through charges 
with the boat line. 

With regard to the alleged violation of Section 2, 
defendants assert that the service here to be considered 
is the transportation of traffic over the water-and-rail 
route between Chattanooga and points north of the Ohio 
River. This is a through service, and all persons who 
avail themselves of it receive equal treatment. No 
shipper is afforded any advantage over other shippers 
via the rail-and-water route. Similarly, the all-rail service, 
defendants contend, must be considered by itself and in 
its entirety. The public, they urge, is interested not in 
the component parts of rates, but in the through charges. 
They contend that a proportional] rate is but the equiva- 
lent of the division of a joint rate. After calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the rates on through traffic between 
points north and south of the Ohio River were at one 
time published as joint rates, and that even now the rates 
between St. Louis and the Southeast generally are joint 
rates, not involving the use of proportionals, defendants 
state in their brief that— 


. This being true, it would be sacrificing substance 
to shadow to distinguish the demand of the packet company 
that it be given the benefit of the proportional rates at the 
Ohio River points designated, or at other Ohio River points 
which it may in time reach, where varying proportionals apply, 
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from a demand that it be given the benefit of the divisions of 
the St. Louis rates accepted by the carriers north of the river, 
or a demand that it be given the benefit of the divisions of all 
rates§ which will accrue to the carriers north of the river in the 
event the proportional rates should be ne and the 
through charges published in a different form. 


Defendants also state that the conditions ani which 
traffic is, or may be, handled in connection with a boat 
line are substantially different from the conditions under 
which it is handled all-rail. They assert that the expense 
of interchange with the boat line is greater than with 
their Southern rail connections; that the traffic is more 
irregular than the all-rail traffic, with greater risk of 
delay, loss and empty car movement. Defendants further 
contend that the last paragraph of Section 3 was de- 
signed only to cover the receipt and delivery of freight at 
connecting points without discrimination, and not to 
authorize the Commission to compel carriers to establish 
through routes and joint rates in any conceivable in- 
stance. In support of this contention defendants cite 
C. &.A, zm. BR. Ce: va, F. Co, 1 LC. C.,. 86; Be... Te. 
Bridge Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 37 Fed., 567, and I. C. C. 
vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 216 U. S., 538. 

In further support of their position, defendants state 
that the proportional rates were forced by carrier and 
market competition, and claim that the traffic moving by 
water and rail between Southeastern territory, including 
Chattanooga, and points north of the Ohio River, is not 
a- highly competitive as the traffic moving all-rail.° The 
northbound proportional rates are so maintained as to 
equalize the through transportation charges via all the 
river crossings. This may be illustrated by the_ rates 
from the Ohio. River crossings to Chicago. Evansville, 
Ind., is the nearest Ohio River crossing to Chicago. The 
northbound proportional class rates to Chicago from all of 
the crossings are upon the same scale as were the local 
class rates between Evansville, Jeffersonville, Cincinnati 
and Chicago prior to the increases permitted by The Five 
Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (The Traffic World, Dec. 
26, 1914, p. 1152), although the local class rates between 
Chicago and all the other crossings are upon a higher 
basis. The southbound proportionals are not merely 
brought down to the level of the local class rates from 
Chicago to Evansville, but are placed upon a somewhat 
lower basis. Defendants attribute the comparatively low 
northbound proportionals to the desire to equalize through 
traffic via all the crossings, and the still lower south- 
bound proportionals to market competition at destinations 
in Southeastern territory and the competition of the car- 
riers leading from Chicago-Milwaukee-Indianapolis terri- 
tory with carriers leading from the East to the South- 
east. 

Defendants contend that the use of the proportional 
rates on traffic routed via the boat line would result in 
abnormal differentials in favor of the rail-and-water route. 
Complainant makes no statement of the rates which it 
proposes to establish between Chattanooga and Brookport, 
Metropolis and Joppa. Complainant’s stockholders are, in 
the. main, merchants, jobbers and manufacturers located at 
Chattanooga, and, although one of the purposes in estab- 
lishing this boat line seems to have been to force lower 
all-rail rates_to and from Chattanooga, complainant gives 
the assurance in its briefs that it is its intention to 
establish only such rates between Chattanooga and the 
Ohio River as will be remunerative. 

It was testified that the first rates established by 
the boat line between Chattanooga and the Ohio River 
are as follows on the classes named: 


CONES LRN ax Si Swed’ 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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at a fair profit. In Tennessee and Ohio River Tariff No. 
55-A, effective Nov. 15, 1906, complainant published the 
following rates between Paducah, Ky., and Chattanooga 
on traffic originating at points north of the Ohio River, 
except Chicago: 


— Rie thsh cadenees 1 2 3 4 5 6 
fe Dae we awk eset 34 30 26 21 16 13 


ate 
The all-rail rates between Chattanooga and all Ohio 
River crossings are as follows: 


ee ies “eo 
EES EP aan a z 4 5 6 
SII sik. n'deiid ietiis aieaiaien é7 47 40 30 
Sou'tHBouNp. 
CRO Aiinasiwiiscecs 1 3 4 5 6 
I dead ta dh ate aiat 70 éo 53 44 38 29 


If complainant’s request in this case be granted, the 
differences between the water and the all-rail Chattanooga- 
Ohio River rates will determine the differentials all-rail 
over water and rail in the rates between Chattanooga 
and points north of the Ohio River. Should complainant 
adopt either of the scales given above for the water 
movement between Chattanooga and Ohio River points, 
these differentials will be considerably more than the 
differentials all-rail over rail and water, New York 
to Chicago, or than the differentials resulting from 
the rail-and-water rates established by the Commission 
in Bowling Green Protective Association vs. E. & 
B. G. P. Co, 31 I. C.C., 301 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 8, 1914, p. 296). It appears that on pig iron 
complainant intends to make a rate of $1.00 per ton from 
Chattanooga to the Ohio River, and has on this basis 
been assured a considerable movement. Defendants claim 
that if their proportional rates are used in combination 
with this rate the differential in favor of the water-and- 
rail route will be 65 cents per ton, even after due allow- 
ance is made for insurance and other expenses incurred 
only when shipments are made by water. 

Defendants fear that if their proportional rates are 
applied im connection with complainant’s boat line, the 
comparatively low water-and-rail rates to and from Chat- 
tanooga will cause traffic from Birmingham and other 
Southern points to be routed via Chattanooga and com- 
plainant’s boats, and that, to meet this competition, a 
disruption of the all-rail rates to and from Southern points 
will follow. 

Finally, it is urged in defendants’ behalf that the 
local rates north of the Ohio River are on a compara- 
tively low basis, are the normal rates to and from the 
Ohio River crossings, and should be applied whenever 
competition does not force a lower basis. 

After a careful consideration of the contentions made 
by defendenats, we are, nevertheless, of the opinion that 
by withholding their proportional rates from traffic han- 
dled in connection with boat lines, defendants are unduly 
discriminating against shippers who might choose to 
avail themselves of the water-and-rail routes, and against 
complainant. But, entirely independent of considerations 
of undue discrimination, we believe that under Section 6 
of the act as amended, the proportional rates should be 
prescribed as the maximum rates to be applied to traffic 
routed over boat lines, with the single reservation that 
the rail carriers may exact an additional charge to cover 
the additional expense of interchange with the boat line, 
if any, over and above the expense for the all-rail move- 
ment. 

The. all-rail service and water-and-rail service should 
not be considered without regard to their component parts. 
It is true that in one sense proportional rates are but 
divisions of through rates. But it would be an unjust 


discrimination if a carrier should demand, for the same 
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movement over its line, higher divisions of joint rates 
between the same points of origin and destination when 
the traffic is routed via one than when it is routed via 
another connecting carrier. Section 3 requires that car- 
riers afford 


equal facilities for the receiving, forwarding and de- 
livering of passengers and property to and from their several 
lines and those connecting therewith, and shall not discriminate 
in their rates and charges between “such connecting lines. 


‘Plainly, by these provisions the only difference which 
carriers can make in the treatment of their connections 
is such as can be justified by differences in the conditions 
and circumstances surrounding the service rendered. By 
the provisions of Section 3 carriers are prohibited from 
charging more for traffic between the same points routed 
over one connecting carrier than for that routed over 
another, unless the service which they perform is different 
in the one case than in the other. Flour City S. S. Co. vs. 
L. V. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C., 179, supra; Murray Lighterage 
& Transportation Co. vs. D. & H. Co., 25 I. C. C., 388 (The 
Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, p. 67); Augusta & Savannah 
Steamboat Co. vs. O. S. S. Co., 26 I. C. C., 380 (The Traffic 
World, March 29, 1913, p. 714); Tuckers Transfer Co. vs. 
C. & W. C. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C., 275 (The ‘Traffic World, 
March 1, 1913, p. 527); Decatur Navigation Co. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 281 (The Traffic World, Aug. 8, 
1914, p. 290); Pacific Navigation Co. vs. S. P. Co., 31 I. 
C. C., 472 (The Traffic World, Aug. 22, 1914, p. 413); City 
of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 33 I. C. C., 77 (The 
Traffic World, Feb. 27, 1915, p. 432). On_pages 85 and 
86 of the opinion in the case last cited we said: 


. Section 1 of the act requires carriers by railroad to 
establish through routes and to interchange cars with connect- 
ing carriers. Through routes and the interchange of cars are 
thus expressly included among the ‘facilities for the interchange 
of traffic which the second paragraph of Section 3 in turn re- 
quires carriers to afford to all connecting carriers equally and 
without discrimination in rates and charges. 


Defendants are not justified in seeking to limit the 
provisions of Section 3 against discrimination in the estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint rates to the equal 
treatment of water carriers by rail carriers. 

The Commission has held that a proportional rate, 
the use of which is limited to shipments over a particular 
line, is unjustly discriminatory. Bascom Co. vs. A., T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C., 354; Rosenbaum Bros. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 62. 

Provision has already been made for the additional 
expense of interchange with the boat line, if there be any 
over and above the expense of interchanging traffic with 
rail carriers. The alleged greater return empty car move- 
ment, the irregularity of traffic handled in connection with 
water carriers and like considerations, we believe, are 
due, in so far as they may be found to exist, to the fact 
that defendants have discriminated against the water- 
and-rail route. 

The fact that the proportional rates to and from the 
Ohio River are compelled by competition can have no 
bearing upon our determination of the issue of unjust dis- 
crimination. The “like circumstances and conditions” re- 
ferred to in Section 2 of the act are those which arise 
within the field of haulage, and do not include competi- 
tion. ‘Wight ve. U. S., 167 U: &., 512; 1. €.-C: va. A. M. 
R. R. Co., 168 U. S., 144. The shippers who desire to 
avail themselves of the water-and-rail route must be given 
equal treatment with those who ship all rail. Any dis- 


crimination which exists must not exceed that which is. 


warranted by the differences in the circumstances and 
conditions of the haul over defendants’ lines. Sondheimer 
Co. va. I..C.. BR. RS Co., 17 I..6. C., 60. 

It is a generally accepted principle of ratemaking, 
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which has frequently found expression in the Commis- 
sion’s decisions, that through rates should be less than 
the sum of the intermediate rates. That this rule should 
be applied where one of two connecting carriers trans- 
ports the goods by water and the other by rail is evi- 
dent from the provisions of the Act to regulate commerce. 
Not only is the Commission given power, under Section 
15, to require rail carriers to join with water carriers in 
establishing through routes and joint rates, but under Sec- 
tion 6, as amended, we are authorized 


to establish maximum proportional rates by rail to and from 
ports to which the traffic is brought, or from which it is taken 
by the water carrier, and to determine to what traffic and in 
connection with what vessels and upon what terms and con- 
ditions such rates shall apply. 


Moreover, as has already been shown, Sections 2 and 
3 apply to rail-and-water movements as well as all-rail. 

If carriers are permitted to apply higher rates for 
the same service on traffic routed over connecting water 
lines than on traffic via their all-rail connections, they 
will be in a position to destroy all water competition and 
to deprive shippers of the advantage of their location upon 
navigable waters. In Decatur Navigation Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 281, 288 (supra), the Commission 


‘said: 


A natural waterway, improved by the expenditure of public 
funds, should be thrown open as far as possible to the free 
and unrestricted use of all those who desire to avail themselves 
of it. It differs materially from a privately constructed and 
privately owned roadbed, which, though quasi public in nature, 
is built by individuals or corporate interests primarily for their 
own gain. A navigable river is a public highway, a natural 
avenue of commerce, and the public interests demand that its 
advantages be utilized to the fullest extent. 

It is true that the Act to regulate commerce, in giving to 
this Commission authority to establish through routes and joint 
rates, was not intended to require us to establish such through 
routes and joint rates whenever requested to do so, without 
regard to the peculiar circumstances of each case. In view 
of the fact that the act was designed to promote the free 
movement of interstate commerce, and bearing in mind that a 
large river is a natural artery of commerce, it would seem that 
any responsible common carrier operating on the river in ques- 
tion would be prima facie warranted in requesting this Com- 
mission to allow that carrier to participate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in the interstate traffic originating on that river. 


Although defendants publish no proportional rates to 
Joppa, Ill. and their rates to and from Brookport and 
Metropolis are but paper rates, no interchange with South- 
ern rail carriers being effected at those points, they do 
interchange traffic freely with them at the other Ohio River 
crossings. The three points named are the most con- 
venient points for interchange with the boat line, and the 
interchange should be made upon the same basis as with 
rail carriers at other points. 

The present case should be distinguished from Bowl- 
ing Green Protective Asso. vs. E. & B. S. P. Co., supra, in 
so far as Bowling Green, Ky., is not a point included 
within the territory south of the river on traffic coming 
from which the proportional rates north of the river are 
applied. 

We are of the opinion and find that, by restricting 
their proportional rates to traffic routed over their South- 
ern rail connections, defendants are unjustly discriminat- 
ing against complainant and against shippers who desire 
to route their goods over complainant’s boat line, An or- 
der will be entered requiring defendants to apply the same 
rates to traffic between Chattanooga and points north of 
the Ohio River routed via Brookport, Metropolis and Joppa 
and complainant’s boat line as they contemporaneously 
apply on traffic routed via their southern rail connections 
by way of any of the Ohio River crossings, and requiring 
defendants, as soon as complainant has filed with this 
Commission its rates between Chattandoga and the Ohio 
River, to establish and maintain through routes with com- 
plainant upon the basis indicated above. Defendants may 
make a reasonable charge to cover the additional expense, 


- 
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if any, of interchange with boat lines over and above the 
cost of interchange with southern rail carriers. 





ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, 
on or before June 1, 1915, and thereafter to abstain, from 
charging, demanding, collecting or receiving for the trans- 
portation of traffic between Chattanooga, Tenn., and points 
north of the Ohio River routed via Brookport, Metropolis 
or Joppa, in the state of Illinois, and complainant’s boat 
line, any rates in excess of those contemporaneously main- 
tained by them for the transportation of similar traffic via 
their southern rail connections by way of any of the Ohio 
River crossings. 

It igs further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
June 1, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to the general public by not less than 30 days’ 
filing and posting in the manner prescribed by Section 6 of 
the Act to regulate commerce, and thereafter to maintain 
and apply to the transportation of traffic between Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and points north of the Ohio River routed 
via Brookport, Metropolis or Joppa, in the state of Illinois, 
and complainant’s boat line, rates which shall not exceed 
those contemporaneously maintained by them for the 
transportation of similar traffic via their southern rail 
connections by way of any of the Ohio River crossings, 
and that said defendants, as soon as complainant has filed 
with this Commission its rates between said Chattanooga 
and the Ohio River, are required to establish and maintain 
through routes with complainant upon the basis indicated 
above; but it is understood that said defendants may make 
a ‘reasonable charge to cover the additional expense, if 
any, of interchange with boat lines over and above the 
cost of interchange with southern rail carriers. 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years 
from the date when it shall take effect. 


ICING FRUITS 


CASE NO. 5825 (33 I. C. C., 394-399) 
LINDSAY & CO., LIMITED, ET AL. VS. NORTHERN 
EXPRESS CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Feb. 7, 1914. Decided Feb. 19, 1915. 


1, Relationship, Express Rates C. L. and L. C. L. Condemned.— 
Rates for transportation of strawberries and cherries in 
carload lots from certain points in Washington and Oregon 
to four destinations in Montana found relatively unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory. Reasonable and non- 


discriminatory rates prescribed. 
2. Initial Icing Rates Reasonable.—Rates for initial icing of such 


shipments found reasonable. 
3. Icing in Transit Not Unreasonable.—Rates for icing in transit 


not shown to be unreasonable. 
H. S. Hepner and L. M. Tracy for complainants. 
Emerson Hadley for Northern Express Co. and Great 


Northern Express Co. | 
H. S. Marx for Wells Fargo & Co. and American Ex- 


press’ Co. 
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C. W. Stockton for Wells Fargo & Co. 
T. B. Harrison for American Express Co. 
Report of the Commission. 
HALL, Commissioner: 
The five complainants are corporations of Montana, 
each engaged in buying and selling fruits and produce at 
wholesale in one or more of the cities of Helena, Butte, 


Great Falls and Billings, Mont. To these cities complain- 


ants shipped strawberries and cherries by express in car- 
loads from an aggregate of 10 producing points in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. They complain that the express rates 
thereon are unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory, and 
that the refrigeration charges are unjust and unreason- 
able. The express rates applied and collected by defend- 
ants were commodity rates on “fresh fruits, vegetables and 
berries in carloads,” as shown in the first table below. 
These rates are attacked and defended throughout only in 
their bearing on strawberries and cherries. Complainants 
allege that just, reasonable and nondiscriminatory express 
rates per 100 pounds on fruits, including berries and vege- 
tables, in carloads, from all these points of origin would 
not exceed $1:25 to either Helena, Butte or Great Falls, 
and $1.35 to Billings. 

The refrigeration charges collected were: For initial 
icing, $5 per ton of ice used, with a minimum charge of 
$20 per car, and privilege to shippers of doing the initial 
icing themselves if they prefer. 


For transit icing, per car: 
From From other 


, Hood points 

To— River. of origin. 
Helena, Butte or Great Falls...:...........+6. $10.00 $5.00 
EE cat riaketvecesceurestenvevctobteece cscs Ge 13.00 


Complainants suggest as reasonable charges $25 per 
car for initial icing and $5 per car for each icing in transit. 
There is a prayer for reparation in the aggregate sum 
of $7,683.47 on behalf of all five complainants. 
Transportation Rates. 

The evidence introduced by complainants is directed, 
in the main, to a comparison between the carload rates 
attacked and the less-than-carload rates on strawberries 
from and to the same points, and this because they en- 
counter the competition, in Montana, of growers and job- 
bers in Washington and Oregon who ship in less-than- 
carload lots. Under such circumstances the difference, or 
“spread,” between the carload and less-than-carload ex- 
press rates is of particular importance to complainants. 
The spread complained of is shown by the following table 
(rates per 100 pounds): 


To Helena. To Butte. 

From— ie Coa Cee Be SE 
CS SE eee ee $1.75 $2.00 $1.75 $2.00 
OS re re ee 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 
I I «6s. d i'n © high. pelea ae 1.76 2.00 1.75 2.00 
pS” a ae 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 
White Salmon, Wash............... 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 
SE et ee 1.75 2.30 1.75 2.30 
i ME oceans 6otares oa dae as wine 1.65 1.75 1.65 1.75 
SE ER ee 1.65 1.75 1.65 1.75 
on at eb nk ki wiark wean 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Gree A, WEG ok. ck ces ctciccias 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 

To Great Falls. To Billings. 

From— Ep A Am Ae ee Se we 
WME: "aig s Cas od cco he seaeed $1.75 $2.25 $1.75 $2.40 
PE ,  hvb be wicrccceteecene 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
SOE, Bdecs pec cétscenawbi 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
"Vinee tec eensseead 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
White Salmon, Wash. ............. 1.75 2.00 1.85 2.40 
I, GD, gk 6 0's bo 00.00.60 00. bulee 1.75 1.75 2.00 3.00 
SS ra oO a 5 cad eS cows ews Veena 2.45 2.45 1.85 2.25 
i ee occs oop 600 0.06.00ee De 2.45 1.85 2.25 
I A. occ ccdncccbcacswone’a 1.50 2.00 1.85 2.25 
COG EUBGR:, WEG. kcie sd tieccdccivs 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.25 


Since this case was heard the defendants have ad- 
justed the rates here involved, and the spread between 
carload and less-than-carload is now as shown in the next 
table: 
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To Helena. To Butte. 
From— C. ta tu Se C. ie tnC.. de 
SE Sb oc oka ceecenss ceeteeu $1.75 $1.98% $1.75 $1.98% 
SE, FN As cialis cco ne cisisoetis bax 1.75 1.98% 1.75 ° 1.98% 
is a cine eee Oe 1.75 1.98% 1.75 1.98% 
SNE, TEENS “ccinids obese oct chesceds 1.75 1.98% 1.75 1.98% 
White Salmon, Wash..............+. 1.75 1.98% 1.75 1.98% 
I, Won nee asa 6 0:46en be 1.75 1.98% 1.75 1.98% 
TMT. Go ..s vaciis i oecloesedswens 1.75 1.72% 1.75 1.72 
I 6 ttn a olde och mane 1.75 1.98% 1.75 1.98% 
i ea i ok eee *1.50 *1.50 *1.50 *1.50 
Greem Acres, Wagh. ......cccvcscee *1.50 1.50 *1.50 *1.50 
To Great Falls. To Billings. 
From— "AS A OR eh ae 
Memttle, WSR. 2.0.2. sec ccevccccccccs $1.75 $2.25 $1.85 $2.40 
Tacoma, Wash. ..........-.-+..+++- 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
PE EE, ever cchaacceccwkece 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
i As ie Coe ce cedecndae’ 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
White Salmon, Wash. .............. 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
re rrr 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
I I tc hecctseoveaesesdse'e 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.25 
SE. Seccevenscensee ees 1.75 2.25 1.85 2.40 
SE, WPS a aia 0.510 40 e6:b06 ecje' 1.50 1.98% 1.85 2.25 
Green Acres, Wash. .......scccere 1.50 1.98% 1.85 2.25 


*Applies on any quantity. 

The less-than-carload rates shown in the foregoing 
tables are fairly indicative of the former and the present 
less-than-carload adjustment from these Washington and 
Oregon points to destinations in Montana. 

The complainants assume that each of these four job- 
bing cities is entitled to a certain surrounding territory 
wherein it should be able to market Washington and 
Oregon strawberries on an equal basis with producers or 
jobbers located where the berries are grown. This terri- 
tory is that within which each city customarily markets 
other fruits and vegetables. The record presents elaborate 
statements of comparative transportation costs in supply- 
ing “the Montana consumer with Washington and Oregon 
strawberries by the Montana jobber, who receives them in 
carloads, and by his Washington and Oregon competitors, 
who ship in less-than-carload lots. \All this is interesting 
as an exposition of the difficulties which the complainants, 
as jobbers, meet in this line of trade. , It is not materially 
helpful in arriving at a solution of the problems before us. 
The transportation and refrigeration rates under attack are 
but two elements of the total cost which the Montana 
jobbers pay in supplying their customers. Complainants’ 
witnesses admitted upon the hearing that they had given 
little consideration to these rates as transportation rates 
per se. They considered them merely as jobbing expenses. 

Jobbers are shippers. As such they are entitled, under 
the Act to regulate commerce, to rates which are just, 
reasonable, and not unjustly discriminatory. But the act 
does not guarantee to any shipper, or to any city, an in- 
defeasible lien upon any given territory. Lincoln Com- 
mercial Club vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 13 I. C. C., 319. 
Rates are not proved unjust, unreasonable, or unjustly 
discriminatory by a mere showing that under the existing 


rate structure the shipper cannot successfully compete 


as a jobber in a certain territory. 

The defendants admit that the former less-than-car- 
load rates from Washington and Oregon points to Mon- 
tana destinations were unusually low, and nearer the 
carload rates than is customary. It is apparent from the 
foreging tables that under the present adjustment the less- 
than-carload rates even more closely approach the carload 
rates. The reason for the less-than-carload adjustment 
goes back to the days when the population of Montana was 
not sufficient to warrant shipment to that state of straw- 
berries in carloads. Low less-than-carload rates were then 
absolutely necessary to induce the grower to market his 
berries in Montana. To-day the same low less-than-carload 
adjustment is maintained for the benefit of growers whose 
crops are not large enough to be sold er shipped in car- 
loads, and who desire facilities which will enable them to 
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market in less-than-carload lots, but the movement in full 
carloads is nevertheless 60 per cent of the total. 

Complainants concede that with the former spread 
between the carload and less-than-carload rates, which they 
claim was too small, there were compensating advantages 
which accrued to the shipper in carloads. For one thing, 
the berries in carloads reach the consumer in better con- 
dition, due to better refrigeration, than is possible with 
less-than-carload lots. 

It avails little, in endeavoring to dispose of these ques- 
tions, to know that in other sections of the country the 
percentage relation of carload to less-than-carload express 
rates for extremely long hauls of strawberries is less than 
here. The record does not show that there is any such 
long-haul movement in less-than-carload lots. Indeed, the 
perishable nature of the commodity makes such movement 
very improbable. 

The services rendered by carriers in connection with 
the less-than-carload movement differ in nature and extent 
from those incident to carload movement, whether by 
freight or express. This difference has frequently been 
noted by us in connection with freight rates. It has not 
been considered so controlling as to warrant establishment 
of carload rates where the rates in effect were for “any 
quantity.” Upon the record before us we are unable to 
determine what difference in rates would correspond with 
this difference in service. 

Our attention has been invited to an examination of 
the percentage relation between ‘these carload and less- 
than-carload express rates and the carload and less-than- 
carload freight rates for the same hauls, respectively. 
The rate relation of carload express to carload freight 
averages a higher percentage than that of less-than-carload 
express to less-than-carload freight. Indeed, the variations 
are such that specific freight rates between certain points 
are not admissible criteria of what express rates should be 
between the same points. This is the conclusion reached 
in In Re Express Rates, Practices, Accounts and Revenues, 
24 I. C. C., 380 (The Traffic World, Nov. 9, 1912, p. 682), 
at 424-426. 

In the cases last cited this Commission, as a result 
of long and exhaustive investigation, named what it found 
to be just, reasonable and nondiscriminatory any quantity 
rates for the transportation of articles of food and drink 
by express. These rates apply to movements in any quan- 
tity, and for the business here concerned are as follows, 
per 100 pounds: 


To To To Great To 
Helena; Butte; Falls; Billings; 
block block block block 
Block. From— 313. 313. 214. 417. 
203 Seattle, Wash. ........ $2.70 $2.70 $3.11%, $3.45 
203 Tacoma, Wash. ....... 2.70 2.70 3.11% 3.45 
203 Puyallup, Wash. ...... 2.70 2.70 3.11% 3.45 
203 Auburn, Wash. .....<-- 2.70 2.70 3.11% 3.45 
404 White Salmon, Wash... 2.62% 2.62% 2.88% 3.3334 
404 Hood River, Ore........ 2.62% 2.62% 2.88% 3.33% 
407 Milton, Ore. ..9......-- 2.28% 2.28% 2.62% 3.11% 
407 Freewater, Oré ....... 2.28% 2.28% 2.62% 3.11% 
208 Spokane, Wash, ....... 1.83% 1.83% 2.21% 2.70 
208 Green Acres, Wash, ... 1.83% 1.83% 2.21% 2.70 


The reports in the Express Rates case, supra, made . 


clear that the express carriers might, if they so desired, 


name lower rates in order to meet traffic needs and de- . 


velop industry. 24 I. C. C., 380, at 433. We have in the 
present case an instance of such lower rates, both on 
carload and less-than-carload business. Being lower than 
the rates prescribed by this Commission as just, reason- 
able and nondiscriminatory, we do not feel called upon to 
consider the attack on these carload rates save in so far 
as it charges relative unreasonableness and discrimination, 
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mainly in the relation of carload to contemporaneously 
effective less-than-carload rates, a prejudice against the 
former and preference in favor of the latter. 

The carriers admitted upon hearing that the carload 
rate from Spokane to Butte and Helena was proportion- 
ately too high, and that a proper rate would be $1.25 per 
100 pounds. 


After giving ou consideration to the express block 
location of the points of origin and points of destination, 
to the rates now in controversy on this record, to what- 
ever else of help the record affords, and following the 
results of the Express Rates case, 24 I. C. C., 380 and 28 
I. C. C., 131 (The Traffic World, Aug. 9, 1913, p. 313), so 
far as this record permits, it is the view of the Commis- 
sion that the present carload commodity rates for the 
transportation of strawberries and cherries by express 
from the points of origin to the points of destination here 
concerned are relatively unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory in so far as they exceed those named in the 
table below (rates per 100 pounds): 


To To To Great To 
Helena; Butte; Falls; Billings; 

block block block block 
Block. From— 313. 313 214 417. 
203 Seattle, Wash. ....... $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $1.85 
203 Tacoma, Wash. ....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
203 Puyallup, Wash. ....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
203 Auburn, Wash. ........ 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
404 White Salmon, Wash... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
404 Hood River, Ore. ...... 1.75 1,75 1.75 1.85 
407 I BOE, irs 04 sine 20.0 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.85 
407 Freewater, Ore. ....... 1.55 1.55 1.75 1.85 
208 Spokane, Wash. ....... 1.25 1,25 1.50 1.75 
208 Green Acres, Wash..... 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.75 


An order will issue accordingly. 
Refrigeration Rates. 


The present, charge for refrigeration at point of origin 
is $5 per ton of ice used, minimum $20 per car. The ice 
bunker capacity of the cars used in this service is about 
10,000 pounds. Accepting as the cost of the ice either the 
figure of $3.80 per ton submitted by defendants, or that of 
$2.50 per ton suggested by complainants, and allowing for 
bunker repairs, hauling of the ice and incidental expenses, 
found by this Commission to be properly chargeable in a 
refrigeration rate, Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange vs. 
S. P. Co., 20 I. C. C., 106 (The Traffic World, Feb. 25, 1911, 
p. 282), it may fairly be concluded that the present initial 
icing rate is not excessive. 

As to transit icing the complaint attacks only the 
rates from Hood River to all four destinations and the 
rates from all points of origin to Billings. Since the 
hearing the carriers have several times voluntarily changed 
their transit icing rules and rates, and now impose the 
same rate on shipments from Hood River as from all the 
other points of origin. The transit icing rate is $10 per 
car to Butte, Helena and Great Falls, and $15 per car to 
Billings. The carriers reserve the right to re-ice in transit 
if necessary for the preservation of the fruit. 


Shipments from all these points of origin, except Spo- 
kane and Green Acres, usually require three icings while 
in transit to Helena, Butte or Great Falls, and four to 
Billings. The record is very meager as to the shipments 
from Spokane and Green Acres, but apparently some such 
shipments are not re-iced in transit, and others require 
at the most only one re-icing to either of the four destina- 
tions. 


Based on the re-icing performed on shipments of rec- 
ord for two seasons, it is clear that to adopt the rate of $5 
for re-icing suggested by complainants would result in 
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charges exceeding the present rates from all points except 
Spokane and Green Acres to all four destinations. The 
converse is apparently true as to the shipments from 
Spokane and Green Acres. As to these latter the shipper 
is protected by the rule of no charge when there is no re- 
icing. In view of this fact, and of the meager record on 
the Spokane and Green Acres shipments, it is our view 
that we need not at this time disturb these blanket icing 
rates. 
Reparation. 


We find in this record nothing that justifies an award 
of reparation. The rates complained of are all commodity 
rates below the just, reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates which these defendants have made effective in ac- 
cordance with our orders issued in the Express Rates case, 
24 I. C. C., 380 and 28 I. C. C., 181. The lower rates here 
prescribed are based largely upon reductions conceded by 
the carriers upon the hearing, and the application of the 
block system of rates named in the Express Rates case to 
such reduced rates. The prayer for reparation will there- 
fore be denied. 





ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation, be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, 
en or before May 15, 1915, and thereafter to abstain from 
charging, demanding, collecting or receiving their present 
rates for the transportation of strawberries and cherries 
in carload lots from the points of origin in Washington 
and Oregon to the points of destination in Montana herein- 
after named, which said rates have been found in and by 
said report to be relatively unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory. 


It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the*transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish on or before May 
15, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and to the general public by not less than five days’ 
filing and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 
of the Act to regulate commerce, and thereafter to maintain 
and apply to the transportation of strawberries and cher- 


_ries, in carload lots, rates per 100 pounds not exceeding the 


following, which said rates are found in and by said report 
to be reasonable and nondiscriminatory: 


To To To Great To 
Helena; Butte; Falls; Billings; 


block block block block 
Block. From— , 313. 313 214. 417. 
203 Seattle, Wash. ......:. $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $1.85 
203 Tacoma, Wash. ....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
203 Puyallup, Wash, ....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
203 Auburn, Wash. .......» 1.75 1.75 1,75 1.85 
404 White Salmon, Wash... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
404 Hood River, Ore, ...... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
407 GUNG. wcsenees oni 1.55 1.55 i 1.85 
407 Freewater, Ore. ....... 1,55 1.55 1.75 5 1.85 
208 Spokane, Wash. ....... 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.75 
208 Green Acres, Wash..... 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.75 


And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than’ two years from 
the date when it shall take effect. 
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GALVANIZED IRON FROM DELPHOS, OHIO 


CASE NO. 4018 (33 I. C. C. 400-402) 
DELPHOS MFG. CO. VS. PENNSYLVANIA CO. 


Submitted March 24, 1913. Decided March 8, 1915. 
Delphos (0O.) Galvanized Iron Rates Not Unreasonable.—Rates 
on black-iron sheets from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Delphos, Ohio, 
and on galvanized-iron sheets from Delphos to Chicago, 
Ill., and points beyond, not found to be unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial, 


H. A. Holmes for complainant. 
A. P. Burgwin and Leonard, Ross & Zollars for de- 
fendant. \ 
Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

The complainant is a corporation engaged in galvaniz- 
ing sheet iron at Delphos, Ohio, a point on the line of the 
Pennsylvania Co. between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Chicago, 
Ill. By complaint it is alleged that the local rates on black- 
iron sheets from Pittsburgh to Delphos and on galvanized 
sheet iron from Delphos to Chicago are unreasonable and 
that complainant is subjected to undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage. The real basis of the complaint is that the 
combination of the rates stated exceeds the through rate 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, applicable on either of the 
commodities named, by what is alleged to be an unreason- 
able amount. 

The short-line distance from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
is via the line of the defendant, 468 miles. Delphos is 275 
miles from Pittsburgh and 193 miles from Chicago. In 
Central Freight Association territory black-iron sheets and 
galvanized sheet iron take fifth-class rates, which are appli- 
cable to iron and steel articles generally. For several 
years prior to Oct. 26, 1914, the fifth-class rates from Pitts- 
burgh to Delphos and Chicago were 14% and 18 cents 
per 100 pounds, respectively, but on the date named there 
was a general increase in class rates and in many com- 
modity rates in Central Freight Association territory of 
5 per cent, the rates stated being increased to 15.2 and 
18.9 cents, respectively. On the same date the fifth-class 
rate from Delphos to Chicago was increased from 12 to 12.6 
cents per 100 pounds. Therefore, at the time the complaint 
was filed, the combination on Delphos exceeded the 
through rate by 8% cents, and now exceeds it by 8.9 cents. 
The general increase in rates referred to was considered 
by the Commission and permitted in the Five Per Cent 
case, 31 I. C. C. 351 (The Traffic World, December 26, 
p. 1152.) 

Complainant has competitors located at various points 
in Central Freight Association territory and at such 
points the combinations of rates from Pittsburgh and to 
Chicago exceed the through rate from Pittsburgh to Chi- 
cago by from approximately 3 to 12.6 cents per 100 
pounds. The nearer the source of supply of the raw ma- 
terial the plant is located, the less the combination ex- 
ceeds the through rate. For instance, Niles, Ohio, prac- 
tically at the door of the rolling mills, enjoys a combina- 
tion but 3.3 cents in excess of the through rate. Indianap- 
olis and Anderson, Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio, on the other 
had, pay excesses of from 10% to 12.6 cents per 100 
pounds. These points, of course, are not on direct lines 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago. Some of complainant’s com- 
petitors, especially those in the Pittsburgh district, manu- 
facture their black-iron sheets from billets or sheet bar, 
while others purchase pig iron and perform all of the 
processes necessary to the producton of galvanized-iron 
sheets. 

The disadvantage under which complainant is labor- 
ing, it should be stated, is not.due entirely to the freight- 
rate adjustment, but partly to commercial conditions. 
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Rates from the Shenango and Mahoning valleys, from 
Cleveland, Ohio, and from other producing points of black- 
iron sheets, to Delphos are lower than from Pittsburgh, 
but wherever purchased complainant pays for black-iron 
sheets a price based on the Pittsburgh price plus the 
amount of the freight rate from Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, served by water carriers on the Great Lakes 
and by rail lines from all directions, has been said by the 
Commission in several cases to be probably the mostly 
highly competitive point in the United States, and to 
adopt complainant’s contention, which is that the com- 
bination of the rates from Pittsburgh to Delphos and from 
Delphos to Chicago should not exceed the through rate 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago by more than a reasonable 
charge for the additional terminal service at Delphos, 
would be to fix the amount of rates with reference only 
to distance and without regard to competitive influences 
which may have fixed the Pittsburgh-Chicago rate at a 
figure lower than the Commission, upon investigation, 
would prescribe as the maximum of reasonableness. A 
finding of undue prejudice to the Delphos shipper neces- 
sarily would be based upon a finding that competition and 
other conditions affecting transportation to and from Del- 
phos are substantially the same as those affecting trans- 
portation from Pittsburgh to Chicago, and following this, 
by what reasoning could other points in Central Freight 
Association territory, even though not intermediate on a 
direct line to Chicago, be denied rates from Pittsburgh and 
to Chicago as low, mileage considered, as Delphos receives, 
unless it should appear that conditions of transportation 
to and from such points and to and from Delphos are 
substantially dissimilar? It would be impossible to fore- 
see to what extent such a finding would disrupt the Central 
Freight Association rate adjustment. The record contains 
no substantial testimony with reference to competitive and 
other conditions affecting transportation to and from Del- 
phos and from Pittsburgh to Chicago other, of course, 
than that Delphos is a point on the short line between 
the points named. 


In Adrian Wire Fence Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 
33 I. C. C. 403, decided on this date, undue prejudice and 
disadvantage was alleged, based on the amount of the dif- 
ference between the combination of rates on wire from 
Pittsburgh to Adrian, Mich., and on wire fence from the 
latter point to Chicago, and the through rate on wire 
fence from Pittsburgh to Chicago, both commodities taking 
fifth-class rates. It appeared advisable to dispose of the 
two cases at one time, and the reasons which caused post- 
ponement of the disposition of the Adrian case, which are 
stated in the report, therefore caused a corresponding post- 
ponement in this case. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record we are 
of opinion that there has not been a showing either of 
unreasonableness or of such undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage as is forbidden by the Act to regulate commerce. The 
complaint will therefore be dismissed. It will be so 
ordered. 


ICE CREAM AND CONTAINERS 


CASE NO. 6641 (33 I. C. C. 411-414) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE CREAM MANUFAC- 
TURERS VS. ADAMS EXPRESS CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Oct, 14, 1914. Decided March 18, 1915. 
ice Cream Express Rates Not Unreasonable.—Charges for 
transportation of ice cream and for returned empty con- 
tainers named in express classification No. 22, as amended 
by order of March 9, 1914, Express Investigation, 28 I. C. C., 
131, not found to be unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
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W. J. Carlin for complainant. 

T. B. Harrison for Adams Express Co., American 
Express Co., and Southern Express Co. 

H. S. Marx for Wells, Fargo & Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

In response to our order in Express Investigation, 
28 I. C. C. 131, official express classification No. 22 be- 
came effective Feb. 1, 1914. On February 21, 1914; an asso- 
ciation composed of ice-cream manufacturers in various 
parts of the country, hereinafter called complainant, filed 
a complaint in which it was alleged that the rating of 
ice cream as first class was unreasonable. The complaint 
also contained allegations respecting the unreasonableness 
of certain estimated weights and charges upon returned 
empty containers. 

On March 9, 1914, the Commission issued a supple- 
mental. order in the Express Investigation, requiring the 
defendants to maintain from April 15, 1914, a classification 
rating on ice cream not in excess of second class, subject 
to minimum charges not in excess of those applicable to 
articles rated second class, shown in rate scale No. 3 of . 
Appendix E to the report of the Commission. 

At the hearing counsel for complainant stated that the 
supplemental order eliminated from the complaint all 
allegations except those pertaining to the application of 
rate scale No. 3 as a minimum charge and to charges upon 
returned empties. There was no allegation in the com- 
plaint with respect to the minimum charge, because that 
charge was not applicable until after the complaint was 
filed. However, evidence was submitted on the question 
of the minimum charge, inasmuch as the complaint asked 
for the establishment of the second-class rating without a 
minimum charge. The minimum second-class charge under 
rate scale No. 3 is 49 cents for a package of 100 pounds. 
Complainant asks that this minimum charge on shipments 
of ice cream be eliminated so that the charge for 100 
pounds, where the first-class rate is 50 cents, will be 38 
cents. Appearance was entered at the hearing for the 
New York State Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
Counsel for this association stated that its members were 
not complaining of the 49-cent minimum charge. Prior to 
the establishment of the new scale of rates prescribed by 
us, the minimum charge on shipments of ice cream was, 
in general, 50 cents, and that minimum charge was not 
complained of. 

The average shipment of ice cream is five gallons, 
but shipments of two, three, six and ten gallons are occa- 
sionally made. Shipments of six gallons are peculiar to 
the New England states. A packer for five gallons of 
ice cream consists of a round tapered tub, with a diameter 
at the top of 18% inches and at the bottom of 17 inches, 
and 27 inches in height. It weighs about 50 pounds. A 
steel container, which weighs about 12 pounds, is filled with 
about 27 pounds of ice cream and placed in the tub, and 
around it ice and salt are packed. The top is covered 
with paper, oilcloth or burlap. The outgoing weight of 
such a package is 150 pounds; the estimated weight on 
which charges upon it are computed is 100 pounds. 

It is not possible to determine accurately from the evi- 
dence the average distance that ice cream is shipped. In 
the states east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio River the shipping distances are comparatively short. 
In the western and southern parts of the country the 
shipments move longer distances. Much the larger amount 
of the ice cream business is now done in the states of 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
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York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. There is, however, 
a large and growing amount of this business done in vari- 
ous other states. The evidence indicates that the average 
movement in the states where the larger amount of the 
business is done is from 30 to 40 miles. The testimony 
relates largely to shipments from points east of the Mis- 
souri River and north of the Ohio. 


Complainant contends that ice cream is a food product 
and should be classified second class, without a minimum 
charge, the same as bread, milk, poultry, oysters and other 
food products. Ice cream is generally recognized as a food 
product, and was so recognized by us when the supple- 
mental order of March 9 was issued. The evidence shows 
that it has generally been carried at higher rates than 
other food products in all sections of the country. The 
defendants show that the package of ice cream ready for 
shipment is much heavier than the estimated weights 
named in the classification. Fish, oysters, bread, milk 
and cream are billed at more nearly actual weights. Food 
products generally are shipped the year round for longer 
distances, with higher average charges, than ice cream, 
which is shipped actively during the warm months of the 
year only. 

Comparisons between the charges since April 15, 1914, 
and those which applied previous to Feb. 1, 1914, are of- 
fered, from which complainant argues that, taking into 
consideration shipments in all parts of the country, the 
charges have not been much reduced, while defendants 
contend that their earnings on ice-cream shipments have 
been materially reduced. Defendants show that to a num- 
ber of points reached by the American, Adams and Wells 
Fargo companies and on business handled for the week of 
July 21 to 26, 1913, there was a reduction in revenues of 
7.28 per cent. Counter exhibits filed by complainants 
show that from certain points there was no reduction in 
the charges, and that from other points there were in- 
creases. It appears, in a general way, that the rates now 
in effect are reductions from former rates from many 
shipping points, while from other points to certain zones 


there are some increases. The record does not show the~ 


net result from shipments in all parts of the country. 


The real question is, however, Have the existing charges 
been shown to be unreasonable? Upon this question there 
is but little evidence in the record. Aside from the com- 
parisons with the rates on food products generally there is 
no evidence bearing upon the reasonableness of the mini- 
mum charge resulting from the application of rate scale 
No. 3 to shipments of ice cream. We are asked to find that 
the charges on ice cream are unreasonable because bread, 
cream, milk and other food products are transported at 
lower charges. We are not convinced from the evidence 
that ice cream is fairly comparable with the other food 
products, when matters of weight, packing, distance of 
shipments, estimated weights upon which charges are com- 
puted, ete., are considered. Taken as a whole, the evidence 
fails to show that the charges on shipments of ice cream 
are unreasonable. 

Turning now to consider the allegations respecting the 
charges on returned empty packages, we find that the 
rates are 25 cents per packer of a capacity of over five 
gallons, and 15 cents for a packer of five gallons or less 
capacity. Complainant contends that reasonable charges 
would not exceed 10 cents-for packers of five gallons or 
less capacity, and 15 cents for packers of over five gallons 
capacity. 

The classification contains the following provision with 
respect to ice-cream empties returned: 
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Returned empty carriers, not specifically named below, will 
be charged one-half the rate per 100 pounds that applies on the 
commodity shipped in the carriers when full (pound rates), but 
the rate per 100 pounds applied must not be more than one- 
halt the first class rate; minimum charge, 15 cents per ship- 
ment, 

The weigkts of two or more empties from the same con- 
signee must be onstogeted and charged for upon the actual 
gross weight of the shipment; the weights of empties from dif- 
ferent shipments must not be aggregated. 

When empties named below are rated at a specific charge 
per empty, the charge must be applied upon each empty in the 
shipment, except that when the charge upon the gross weight 
at one-half of the rate per 100 pounds applicable to the com- 
modity shipped in the carriers when full, pound rates, minimum 
charge 30 cents, is less than the charge at the rate per empty, 
such lower charge must be assessed, 


If shipments are aggregated, as provided in the rule, 
charges to dealers would be materially reduced. It is con- 
ceded by complainant that in the state of New York and 
certain parts of the New England states, dealers do take 
advantage of aggregated shipments of empties, but com- 
plainant insists that the rule is not observed generally 
throughout the country because of methods of handling 
empties by defendants. However that may be, the rule 
is in the tariff, is open to the shippers, and must be ob- 
served by the defendants. If shipments are aggregated 
by the shippers as the rule provides, charges must be 
made accordingly. 

Complainant points to the fact that in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and in some few other states the de- 
fendants carry certain returned empties at lower rates 
than those provided in the classification. From this it is 
argued that the rates in question here are unreasonable. 
The rates on returned empty ice-cream packers are com- 
pared with the rates on returned empty bread and milk 
carriers. This is substantially the same evidence upon 
which we were asked to find that the rates on ice cream 
are unreasonable. The Express Investigation was under- 
taken by us for the purpose; in part, of securing uniformity 
throughout the country with respect to express rates and 
classification. The classification and rates prescribed 
by us have been accepted and are applied in a large ma- 
jority of the states. We would not be inclined to change 
the classification or ratings prescribed as a result of that 
exhaustive investigation except upon a showing of con- 
vincing character that they are unreasonable. As with 
respect to the charges on ice cream, the rates on ice-cream 
packers returned empty are not fairly comparable with 
rates on empty bread carriers or other carriers which take 
lower rates. The record does not convince us that the 
rates in question are unreasonable. It follows that the 
complaint must be dismissed, and it will be so ordered. 


GRAIN RATES FROM MILWAUKEE 


|. AND S. NO. 469 (33 I. C. C., 417-426) 

GRAIN RATES FROM MILWAUKEE, WIS., TO NEW 
YORK, N. Y., VIA MANITOWOC, WIS.,. ACROSS 
LAKE. 

1. AND S. NO. 500 

RESHIPPING RATES ON GRAIN AND GRAIN PROD- 
UCTS FROM MILWAUKEE, WIS., TO NEW YORK, 
_N. Y., AND OTHER POINTS, VIA CHICAGO, ILL. 


Submitted Feb. 10, 1915, Decided March 22, 1915. 
Reshipping Rates, Grain, from_Milwaukee.—On proposed with- 


drawal of reshipping rates on grain and grain products. 


from Milwaukee, Wis., via Chicago, Ill., and Manitowoc, 
Wis., to points in Trunk Line and Central Freight Associa- 
tion territories, Held: 

1. Withdrawal to Trunk Line Not Justified.—That the with- 
drawal of these rates to points in Trunk Line territory, in- 
cluding Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and points taking the same 
rates, has not been justified. 

2. Withdrawal to C. F. A., Except Buffalo and Pittsburgh, Jus- 
tified.—That the withdrawal of these rates to points in 
Central Freight Association territory, excluding Buffalo and 
tinea” and points taking the same rates, has been 
ustified. 
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3. Question of Rates, Not Rights.—That the proposal to with- 
draw these rates is not an effort to retire from through 
route and joint rate arrangements which respondents Pere 
Marquette R. R. Co. and Grand Trunk Ry. system might 
not lawfully be required to establish if they did not already 
exist, but is simply an effort to increase the rates via 
through routes which would still be open at higher joint 
rates. 


W. M. Hopkins for Western Elevator Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis. ; 

George A. Schroeder for Chamber of Commerce, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

F. P. Eyman for Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 

D. P. Connell for New York Central lines. 

George C. Conn for Pere Marquette Railroad Co., and 
F. W. Blair, D. E. Waters and P. H. King, receivers. 

Cc. D. Clark and J. F. Williams for Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. 

G. W. Kretzinger, Jr., for Grand Trunk Railway 
system. 
Gustavus Ohlinger for Ann Arbor Railroad Co. 


~James Stillwell and M. H. Ferrell for Pennsylvania 
lines. 
Report of the Commission. 


CLARK, Commissioner: ; 

These cases are closely related, were heard together, 
and will be disposed of in one report. Rates are stated 
herein in cents per 100 pounds. The tariffs under sus- 
pension propose to cancel the so-called reshipping rates 
on grain and grain products applying from Milwaukee, 
Wis., via Manitowoc, Wis., and via Chicago, IIl., to points 
in Central Freight Association and trunk line territories. 
If the suspended schedules are permitted to become effec- 
tive, the reshipping rates will be available directly from 
Milwaukee and Manitowoc across Lake Michigan by car 
ferry, and joint through rates from Milwaukee via Mani- 
towoc and via Chicago higher than the reshipping rates 
will apply. 

A great volume of grain produced in the West and 
Northwest moves to points in the eastern states and to 
the Atlantic ports for export. There is, and always has 
been, keen competition among carriers to secure this ton- 
nage and to transport it to markets which they reach, and 
equally keen competition between markets and milling 
centers. The effort has been to keep the different markets 
and the competing carriers on a substantial parity, so 
that the grain from a particular producing section may 
in general move to the final markets or export ports via 
different lines, gateways and markets on _ substantial 
equality of transportation charges. The basis for and 
the manner of constructing the rates to and from the 
primary markets have been changed materially from time 
to time. In 1908 reshipping rates were established from 
Chicago eastward, applicable regardless of the origin of 
the grain, except that from Illinois points and from Min- 
neapolis joint through rates were retained, and, pursuing 
the firmly established custom of making the rates from 
Milwaukee and Manitowoc the same as from Chicago, 
like rates were established from those points. The reship- 
ping rates from Milwaukee were made applicable via the 
direct lines across lake, via Manitowoc and across lake, 
and via Chicago all rail.. The reshipping rates were 
changed several times, but in February, 1910, the base 
rates from Chicago, Milwaukee and Manitowoc to New 
York City were increased and fixed as follows: On grain 
for domestic use, 16 cents; for export, 13 cents; on grain 
products—domestic, 16.7 cents; for export, 15 cents. The 
term “grain products” as used herein does not include 
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flour. These rates continued in effect until Jan. 20, 1915, 
when they were increased to the following: Grain—do- 
mestic, 16.8 cents; export, 13.7 cents; grain products— 
domestic, 17.5 cents; export, 15.8 cents. The rates to 
other points in trunk line and Central Freight Association 
territories are based upon these base rates. If these re- 
shipping rates are withdrawn from Milwaukee via Mani- 
towoc and via Chicago, so-called local rates will apply, 
which to New York will be as follows: On grain—domes- 
tic, 21.8 cents; for export, 18.7 cents; on grain products— 
domestic, 22.5 cents; for export, 20.8 cents. 

On protests filed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Milwaukee and the Western Elevator Co. of Manitowoc 
the schedules proposing to withdraw the reshipping rates 
were suspended in these proceedings, those applying via 
Manitowoc to April 3, 1915, and those applying via Mil- 
waukee to May 29, 1915; and the main question before 
us is whether or not the respondents have justified the 
higher rates which will apply if the suspended schedules 
are permitted to become effective. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., 
hereinafter termed the St. Paul, and the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co., hereinafter termed the North West- 
ern, are parties to the suspended rates, issued by a joint 
agent under general powers of attorney, but they appear 
in these cases objecting to permitting the suspended 
schedules to become effective. 

Grain is brought to Chicago by the numerous western 
lines reaching that point. The principal carriers of grain 
to Milwaukee are the St. Paul, the North Western and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Co., hereinafter termed the Soo line. The principal lines 
serving Manitowoc from thé west are the North Western 
and the Soo line. The Ann Arbor Railroad Co., herein- 
after termed the Ann Arbor, and the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co., hereinafter termed the Pere Marquette, have 
lines east from Manitowoc consisting of car ferries from 
Manitowoc to junctions With their rail lines at ports on 
the east bank of Lake Michigan. The Pere Marquette 
and the Grand Trunk Railway system, hereinafter termed 
the Grand Trunk, have lines from Milwaukee across lake 
by car ferry, and both have rail lines from Chicago. 
The principal rail line between Milwaukee and Manitowoc 
is the North Western, and the principal rail lines between 
Milwaukee and Chicago are the St. Paul, the North West- 
ern, and by a circuitous route the Soo line. The Pere 
Marquette and the Grand Trunk operate certain break- 
bulk boats from Milwaukee to ports on the east bank 
of Lake Michigan, which take grain to the east bank 
points in bulk, where it is loaded into cars. 


From certain grain-producing territories served by the 
North Western and the Soo line the rates to Manitowoc 
are the same as to Milwaukee or Chicago. From the 
principal territory served by the North Western, the St. 
Paul and the Soo line, and from important ‘territories 
served by these carriers through joint rates with their 
connections, the rates are the same to Milwaukee as to 
Chicago. From certain limited territories immediately 
contiguous to these three markets, respectively, the local 
rates are lower to the near-by market than to the others, 
and from certain territory served by the North Western 
and the St. Paul under joint rates with connecting origi- 
nating lines the rates are lower to Chicago than to Mil- 
waukee. With these exceptions the general rule is to 
make the rates the same to these points. From the ter- 
ritory served by the St. Paul and the North Western, 
from which the rates are the same to Milwaukee and to 
Chicago, and where the natural movement to Chicago is 
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via Milwaukee, these roads permit transit at Milwaukee 
and perform the additional haul to Chicago without extra 
charge. The grain so handled amounts to about one-third 
of that received at Milwaukee. 

The Western Elevator Co. operates an elevator at 
Manitowoc, through which during the year ended May 31, 
1914, it handled abeut 7,000,000 bushels of grain. About one- 
third of this amount was shipped from Milwaukee under 
the reshipping rates via Manitowoc, with elevator transit 
accorded at Manitowoc. This protestant has 65 country 
elevators in Iowa and Minnesota on the lines of the North 
Western, the Illinois Central, the Rock Island, the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, the St. Paul, the Chicago Great 
Western and the Soo line. Necessarily it is in keen com- 
petition with other buyers of grain, and naturally it de- 
sires to handle its grain through its elevator at Manito- 
woc. Its protest is, however, joined in by grain dealers 
at Milwaukee who have no elevators of their own, or 
who fail to get the elevator service they desire at Mil- 
waukee. These protestants urge that the rate adjust- 
ment should be such as to permit the movement of the 
grain through Manitowoc at the same total charge that 
applies when it moves through the competing points, Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. If grain goes into the elevators at 
Milwaukee, it loses the right to transit at Manitowoc. 

Protestant Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce insists 
that Milwaukee is substantially as important a grain mar- 
ket as is Chicago, and that it is unjustly discriminatory 
against Milwaukee to withdraw the reshipping rates ap- 
plying via Manitowoc and via Chicago, and that the rates 
which would thus be made effective are unreasonable and 
prohibitory. Attention is also called to the fact that the 
joint through, so-called local, rates which would thus be 
applicable from Milwaukee via Chicago are higher than 
the aggregates of the local rates Milwaukee to Chicago 
and the reshipping rates from Chicago. 

The eastern carriers, hereinafter termed the respond- 
ents, assert that the adjustment of grain rates is different 
from that on other freight, in that the general rule is to 
apply the rates of the eastern carriers from the points at 
which interchange is made with the western lines. They 
object to continuing these joint reshipping rates under 
which they are obliged to divide the earnings with the 
western carriers participating in the movement. They 
assert that it is the duty of the western lines to readjust 
their rates or transit arrangements so that the shippers 
ean get their grain to Chicago or to Manitowoc at the 
same rates that apply to Milwaukee, and that the eastern 
carriers are entitled to the full reshipping rates from 
each of the three points. They assert that under the 
present adjustment the western carriers compound their 
earnings on more or less of the shipments by receiving 
the same rate to Milwaukee as applies to Chicago and 
in addition receiving a division of the reshipping rate. 
The reshipping rates are divided by deducting 3 cents 
ior terminal charges at the eastern destination and ac- 
cording the western lines 10 per cent of the remainder. 

Respondents assert that the grain rates are too low, 
and that their revenue is not sufficient to justify their 
continuing the present adjustment. Protestants concur 
in the view that the rates are low, but insist that in in- 
creasing them, or any of them, the long-established parity 
or equality between Chicago, Milwaukee and Manitowoc 
should be preserved. They do not care whether the equal- 
ization is made by the western lines or by the eastern 
lines, so long as it is continued. 

Respondents assert that inasmuch as the reshipping 
rates will still be applicable via the direct across lake 
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routes from Milwaukee and Manitowoc, they should not 
be required to continue the application of these rates 
from Milwaukee via Manitowoc and via Chicago. It ap- 
pears, however, that the facilities of the across lake lines 
are insufficient to meet the demands at Milwaukee, and 
that the Ann Arbor and the Pere Marquette are unable 
to furnish, or, at least, do not furnish anywhere near 
the number of cars necessary for the across lake move- 
ments from Manitowoc. During the year ended May 31, 
1914, protestant Western Elevator Co. forwarded from 
Manitowoc 4,041 cars. Of these, 1,806 moved via the 
Pere Marquette and 1,959 via the Ann Arbor. The Pere 
Marquette furnished 1,085 and the Ann Arbor 950 empty 
cars for loading. The North Western moved 264 of the 
loads and furnished 1,938 of the empties. 

Shippers generally object to‘ forwarding malt via the 
lake routes on account of the effect upon the malt. Dur- 
ing 1913 approximately 7,500,000 bushels of malt were 
forwarded from Milwaukee, of which 41 per cent moved 
via the St. Paul and 43.7 per cent via the North Western, 
via Chicago and Chicago junction points. During 1913 
the shipments of grain from Milwaukee to points east 
of the Illinois-Indiana state line, but not south of the 
Ohio River, amounted to more than 30,500,000 bushels. 
Of this amount, 32.1 per cent moved via the across lake 
lines and 58.8 per cent via the all-rail routes. During the 
first 10 months of 1914 the shipments of grain from Mil- 
waukee to the same territory amounted to more than 
37,700,000 bushels, of which 27.7 per cent moved via the 
across lake lines, 48 per cent via the all-rail routes, and 
24.3 per cent via lake to lower lake ports. During 1913 
approximately 3,500,000 barrels of flour were forwarded 
from Milwaukee, of which 60.2 per cent moved via the 
lake, 17.1 per cent via the Grand Trunk break-bulk route, 
10 per cent via the all-rail routes, and 12.6 per cent via 
the across lake routes. These figures do not include 
local or reconsigned shipments from Milwaukee to Mani- 
towoc, but do include shipments billed from Milwaukee 
via Manitowoc to eastern destinations. They do not in- 
clude shipments billed locally to Chicago moving free to 
Chicago under the transit arrangement previously men- 
tioned. 

Respondents say that they have been requested to 
apply the reshipping rates from other points intermediate 
between Manitowoc and Chicago, and they find it difficult 
to deny these requests while maintaining the rates which 
they here seek to cancel. Protestants answer this ob- 
jection by showing that the intermediate points referred 
to are not primary or terminal markets for grain and 
are not served by any direct routes across the lake, and 
therefore present no questions or situation of competition 
such as exists at Milwaukee and Manitowoc. 


Respondents contend that they are endeavoring to 
obtain, and are entitled to receive, the full reshipping 
rates from Manitowoc, Milwaukee and Chicago on grain 
as well as on other traffic. The Ann Arbor receives the 
full reshipping rate from Manitowoc, except on the grain 
and grain products which move from Milwaukee via Mani- 
towoc on the reshipping rates. It appears, however, that 
the division between carriers of a proportional rate is 
not a new proposition, and instances in which that is 
done are noted on the record. Protestants insist that to 
make rates upon the theory that the all-rail carriers via 
Chicago could not meet the competition of the car-ferry 
carriers across the lake would be an entirely new and 
novel principle of rate making. 

Peoria, Ill., is a primary grain. market from which 
the same reshipping rates apply on grain and grain prod- 
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ucts originating in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and 
parts of other states, and they also apply from numerous 
points like Joliet and Kankakee, IIl., via Chicago, in many 
instances involving as much additional haul as is involved 
in the haul from Milwaukee via Chicago or via Manitowoc. 

In many instances the respondents receive more reve- 
nue from shipments from Milwaukee via Chicago than 
they realize on shipments direct from Chicago under the 
reshipping rates, due to the absorption of switching 
charges and terminal expenses at Chicago on shipments 
moving directly from that point Respondents insist that 
the instances cited by protestants are unusual and show 
higher terminal expenses at Chicago than they really 
assume, but they do not show with any particularity what 
expenses they do assume or what the average of such 
expense is. One railroad traffic officer testified that on 
80 per cent of the grain taken from Chicago on the 16- 
cent rate the eastern carriers receive less revenue than 
they receive on shipments from Milwaukee via Chicago 
at the 16-cent rate. Another testified that the revenue 
on the Chicago shipments was probably about the same 
as that on the Milwaukee shipments. This was corrobo- 
rated by another traffic officer, and still another said that 
his road did not fare so well as the others on Chicago 
shipments because it had no elevators on its rails. So- 
liciting agents of the éastern rail lines are soliciting 
shipments of grain from Milwaukee all rail via Chicago 
as actively as ever, and apparently making no effort to 
induce shippers to forward grain from Milwaukee via the 
across lake routes. 

There is some contention that the western carriers 
compound their revenues by receiving divisions of the 
reshipping rates on shipments from Milwaukee via Chi- 
cago, which shipments are in fact entitled to the free haul 
to Chicago under the hereinbefore mentioned transit ar- 
rangement. This, we think, is aptly met by the sug- 
gestion made by protestants on the oral argument that 
that is a question of policing transit. It was stated that 
plans were in hand to perfect those policing arrangements. 

A large quantity of barley is grown in Wisconsin, and 
inasmuch as the local rates from Wisconsin points to 
Milwaukee are less than to Chicago, this barley can 
move east from Milwaukee via Chicago under the re- 
shipping rates at a lower total charge than if it were 
shipped locally to Chicago, but that is an advantage which 
natural location confers upon Milwaukee and is similar 
to the advantage which Chicago possesses over Milwau- 
kee on large quantities of grain grown in Illinois. 

The respondents freely suggest that the obligation 
rests upon the western carriers to equalie these markets, 
which they say could be done by readjustment of the 
inbound rates or transit arrangements. 
sist that the controversy is largely one of divisions of 
the earnings as between the carriers. The rates generally 
on freight traffic from Chicago, Milwaukee and Manitowoc 
are the same to points in trunk line territory, and apply 
from Milwaukee via Manitowoc or via Chicago. To points 
in Central Freight Association territory they are generally 
the same from Chicago, Milwaukee and Manitowoc via 
the direct lines. From Milwaukee via Chicago they are 
higher than from Chicago. For example, the class rates 
from Chicago to Toledo, O., are on a scale of 38.9 cents, 
first class, while from Milwaukee to Toledo via Chicago 
they are on a basis of 45.2 cents, first class; to Cleveland, 
O., the class rates from Chicago and from Milwaukee via 
Chicago are, respectively, on bases of 43.1 and 47.3 cents, 
first class. S 
85 miles, and from Milwaukee to Manitowoc it is 80 miles. 


» 


Protestants in- © 


The distance from Milwaukee to Chicago is 
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These differences in distance are more important in the 
shorter hauls and accentuate the differences between the 
hauls from Milwaukee via Manitowoc or via Chicago as 
compared with the direct across lake lines. It is a funda- 
mental principle in rate making that differences in dis- 
tance as between producing points or markets gradually 
lose their effect as the distance to destination increases. 
We think that a distinction may properly be made as 
between the rates on grain and grain products from Mil- 
waukee via Chicago or Manitowoc to Central Freight 
Association points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and 
points taking the same rates, on the one hand, and Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh and points taking the same rates, and 
points east thereof, on the other hand. 

Respondents strongly insist that under the limitations 
contained in section 15 of the act with regard to establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates, the Pere Marquette 
and the Grand Trunk cannot lawfully be ‘compelled to 
maintain the reshipping rates from Milwatkee via Chicago 
to eastern destinations, because they have their own 
lines across the lake directly from Milwaukee, their rail 
lines from Chicago, and no line between Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Section 1 of the act includes ferries within the 
term “railroad.” ‘There is force in the argument that a 
carrier should not be required to remain party to a 
through route and joint rate under conditions which would 
preclude the right to require the establishment of such 
through route and joint rate if it did not already exist. 
We do not, however, think that that principle applies 
here, because neither the Pere Marquette nor the Grand 
Trunk proposes to withdraw from participation in through - 
routes and joint rates from Milwaukee via Manitowoc or 
via Chicago, except with regard to these particular re- 
shipping rates. If the suspended schedules were permitted 
to become effective, both of these carriers would remain 
parties to through routes and joint rates on grain and 
grain products from Milwaukee to eastern destinations 
applicable via Manitowoc or via Chicago. The effect of 
the suspended schedules is not to withdraw through routes 
ana joint rates from Milwaukee via Chicago and Mani- 
towoc, but is simply to increase the rates via those routes. 


The principal reason advanced in support of the sus- 
pended schedules-is that the revenue of respondents under 
existing schedules is unsatisfactory. The record makes 
it entirely clear that respondents would be satisfied if 
they received the full measure of the reshipping rates 
for the service performed east of Manitowoc or of Chi- 
cago. It is equally clear that the revenue received by 
them under the present rates equals that which they 
receive on many of the shipments taken by them at Chi- 
cago as an initial point, and that the service performed 
by them under the same reshipping rates from other and 
competitive markets is greater than that which they per- 
form on the shipments from Milwaukee via Chicago. If 
grain moving from Milwaukee via Chicago or via Mani- 
towoc under the reshipping rates is accorded additional 
transit at Manitowoc or at Chicago, it is because the 
carriers elect to accord it. The carriers have firmly 
established and long recognized the principle that\Chicago 
and Milwaukee as grain markets should be on a sub- 
stantial parity of rates. They are but 85 miles apart 
both are Lake Michigan ports, both are served in common 
by carriers from the West and from the East, and we 
cannot recognize disagreement between the carriers as 
to how the earnings shall be divided or as to which of 
them shall perform certain services as justification for 
disrupting that parity. The commercial needs of the ship- 
pers are not to be made the measure of reasonable com- 





pensation for the carriers, but the rights of the communi- 
ties and shippers served by the carriers are not to be 
disregarded when the carriers are unable to agree as 
to the performance of the service or the division of the 
compensation. The reshipping rates in question were 
voluntarily established by the carriers, and, as has been 
said, they have recently been increased with the approval 


_ of this Commission. As has been seen, the western car- 


riers receive, out of a 16-cent reshipping rate on grain, 
1.3 cents per 100 pounds for the haul from Milwaukee 
to Chicago or to Manitowoc. The local rate from Mil- 
waukee to Chicago is 3 cents; to Manitowoc it is 6.5 cents. 

If respondents, or any of them, were seeking to with- 
draw from through routes and joint rates which they 
might not lawfully be required to establish if they had 
not already been established, the commercial needs of 
the shippers either at Manitowoc or at Milwaukee would 
probably not be recognized as estopping that action, but, 
as has been stated, no such proposition is before us. 
Respondents have not shown that the increased charges 
to points in trunk line territory, including Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, and points taking the same rates, which would 
result from the changes proposed by the suspended sched- 
ules would be reasonable. The withdrawal of the re- 
shipping rates from Milwaukee via Chicago or Manitowoc 
to points in Central Freight Association territory, exclud- 
ing Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and points taking the same 
rates, has been justified. 

Orders will be entered requiring the cancellation of 
the suspended schedules in so far as they withdraw the 
reshipping rates from Milwaukee via Chicago or via Mani- 
towoc to points in trunk line territory, including Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh, and points taking the same rates, and 
the re-establishment and maintenance of such reshipping 
rates withdrawn or sought to be withdrawn. 





ORDERS. 
Il. and S. Docket No. 649. 


GRAIN RATES FROM MILWAUKEE, WIS., TO NEW 
YORK, N. Y., VIA MANITOWOC, WIS., ACROSS 
LAKE. 

It appearing, That on June 2, 1914, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the increases and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, 
regulations and practices stated in the schedules desig- 
nated as follows: Eugene Morris, agent, supplement No. 
13 to I. C. C. No. 395, on page 9 thereof, in item 140-D, 
supplement No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 395, on page 3 thereof, 
in item 140-E, and subsequently ordered that the opera- 
tion of said schedules be suspended until April 3, 1915; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had, and that the 
Commission, on the date hereof, has made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: , 

It is ordered, That in so far as said schedules propose 
to withdraw or cancel the reshipping rates on grain from 
Milwaukee, Wis., via Manitowoc, Wis., to points in trunk 
line territory, including Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and points taking the same rates, said schedules may 
be canceled on or before April 3, 1915, upon notice to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the general 
public by not less than one day’s filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate 


commerce. 
It is further ordered, That if said schedules are not 


canceled to the extent and in the manner provided in 
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the next preceding paragraph hereof on or before said 
April 3, 1915, respondents herein, parties to said schedules, 
be, and they are hereby, notified and required to estab- 
lish on or before May 1, 1915, upon notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to the general public 
by not less than one day’s filing and posting in the man- 
ner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, and thereafter to maintain and apply reshipping 
rates applicable to the transportation of grain in carloads 
from Milwaukee, Wis., via Manitowoc, Wis., to points in 
trunk line territory, including Buffalo, N. Y., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and points taking the same rates, to which 
such reshipping rates now apply via said route, which 
shall not be higher than the reshipping rates contempo- 
raneously maintained to the same destinations upon the 
same commodities from Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, III. 

It is further ordered, That this order shall remain in 
force for the period of two years from the date when it 
shall take effect. 

And it is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forth- 
with served upon Eugene Morris, agent, and upon the 
carriers respondents herein, parties to said schedules, and 
that a copy hereof be filed with said schedules in the office 
of the Commission. 





l. and S. Docket No. 500. 


It appearing, That on July 29, 1914, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety of 
the increases and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, 
regulations and practices stated in the schedules desig- 
nated as follows: Eugene Morris, agent, supplement No. 
11 to I. C. C. No. 390, supplement No. 18 to I. C. C. No. 
395, supplement No. 19 to I. C. C. No. 395, supplement No. 
20 to I. C. C. No. 395, and subsequently ordered that the 
operation of said schedules be suspended until May 29, 
1915; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had, and that the 
Commission, on the date hereof, has made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That in so far as said schedules propose 
to withdraw or cancel reshipping rates on grain and grain 
products from Milwaukee, Wis., via Chicago, IIll., to points 
in trunk line territory, including Buffalo, N. Y., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and points taking the same rates, said sched- 
ules shall be canceled on or before May 1, 1915, upon 
notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to 
the general public by not less than one day’s filing and 
posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act 
to regulate commerce. 

It is further ordered, That respondents herein, parties 
to said schedules, be, and they are hereby, notified and 
required to maintain and thereafter to apply reshipping 
rates applicable to the transportation of grain and grain 
products in carloads from Milwaukee, Wis., via Chicago, 
Ill., to points in trunk line territory, including Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., and points taking the same 
rates, to which such reshipping rates now apply via said 
route, which shall not be higher than the reshipping rates 
contemporaneously maintained to the same destinations 
upon the same commodities from Chicago, III. 

It is further ordered, That this order shall remain 
in force for a period of two years from the date when 
it shall take effect. 

It is further ordered, That except as hereinbefore 
provided the order of Oct. 15, 1914, suspending the opera- 












! 
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tion of said schedules until May 29, 1915, be, and it is 
hereby, vacated as of April 7, 1915. 

And it is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forth- 
with served upon Eugene Morris, agent, and upon the car- 
riers respondents herein, parties to said schedules, and 
that a copy hereof be filed with said schedules in the office 
of the Commission. 


RATES TO AND FROM QUINCY, ILL. 


1. AND S. NO. 431 (33 I. C. C., 409-410) 
CLASS AND COMMODITY RATES TO AND FROM 
QUINCY, ILL., AND GROUPS. 


Decided March 8, 1915. 


Relationship Exceptions, Mississippi Crossings Maintained.— 
Order heretofore entered so modified as to require the 
maintenance of the same relationship in rates to and from 
points east of the Indiana-lIllinois state line between Quincy, 
Ill., Hannibal and Louisiana, Mo., and St. Louis, Mo., as 
has been in effect for the past several years. 


Same appearances as in the original report. 
Supplemental Report of the Commission. 
CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

The conclusion of the Commission in this investiga- 
tion that the carriers respondent had not justified the 
maintenance of higher rates to and from Quincy, IIl., 
Hannibal and Louisiana, Mo., and points in trunk line and 
Central Freight Association territories than are con- 
temporaneously in effect between St. Louis, Mo., and the 
same points was based on the general finding that this 
parity in rates had been in effect for several years, 32, 
I. C. C., 471. While this is correct generally, there are 
exceptions in Central Freight Association territory for the 
reason that while St. Louis rates are based upon mileage 
scales the carriers generally maintain minimum rates be- 
tween points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line and 
Quincy, Hannibal and Louisiana; consequently as to many 
comparatively nearby points in Indiana from and to which 
the rates to St. Louis are less than the minimum rates to 
the other lower Mississippi River crossings this equality 
of rates has not existed. Indianapolis, Ind., for instance, 
is 240 miles from St. Louis, 304 miles from Quincy, 293 
miles from Hannibal and 290 miles from Louisiana, and 
prior to October 26, 1914, the class rates to and from the 
crossings were as follows, those stated to and from Quincy, 
Hannibal and Louisiana being the minima referred to: 


RN ators ots Gitas ie dirt 2 4 5 6 
i, SOE ons ccitons 38 32% 24 16% 13% 10% 
Quincy, Hannibal 42 35 27 18 15 12 
Louisiana ......... 44 36 28 22% 18 17 


It was not the intention of the Commission to estab- 
lish a parity of rates between the lower crossings where 
such relationship was not already in existence. The only 
question before us was the reasonableness and propriety 
of the rates contained in the suspended schedules. There 
was a general increase in the rates involved following the 
decisions of the Commission in The Five Per Cent case, 
31 I. C. C., 351 (The Traffic World, December 26, p. 1152) 
and 32 I. C. C., 325, and the intent of the Commission’s 
decision was complied with by the cancellation by the 
carriers of the suspended rates, leaving in effect rates 
generally higher by the amounts authorized in The Five 
Per Cent case, supra, but which maintain the old relation- 
ship. An order will be entered for the sole purpose of so 
modifying the order heretofore made as to make it con- 
form to the above interpretation. 

ORDER MODIFYING FORMER ORDER. 

Upon further consideration of the record in the above- 

entitled proceeding, and for the reasons stated in the 
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supplemental report of the Commission, made and filed 
on the date hereof, which said supplemental report is 
hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the last paragraph on page (x) 
of the Commission’s order entered herein on December 15, 
1914, be, and it is hereby, modified so as to read as follows: 

It is further ordered, That said carriers shall establish 
on or before February 13, 1915, upon notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to the general public by 
not less than five days’ filing and posting-in the manner 
prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
and maintain and apply to the transportation of the traffic 
described in said schedules from Quincy, IIl., and Hannibal 
and Louisiana, Mo., to the points of destination named in 
said schedules, rates which shall not exceed those con- 
temporaneously maintained by them from St. Louis, Mo., 
to the same points by amounts greater than existed between 
said rates on April 10, 1914, except as such amounts may 
have been increased by the increases in rates permitted in 
The Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351 and 32 I. C. C., 
325; and that they shall establish on or before Feb. 13, 
1915, and maintain and apply to the transportation of the 
traffic described in said schedules to Quincy, IIl., and 
Hannibal and Louisiana, Mo., from the points of origin 
named in said schedules rates which shall not exceed those 
contemporaneously maintined by them to St. Louis, Mo., 
from the same points by amounts greater than existed 
between said rates on April 10, 1914, except as such amounts 
may have been increased by the increases in rates per- 
mitted in The Five Per Cent case, supra. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OQ. 


The prospective establishment of a motor-bus line 
from Baltimore to Washington, coupled with the fact that 
there is now a motor-truck line from Washington to points 
between the nation’s capital and Baltimore reached by the 
steam roads, has put agitation into the minds of district 
freight and passenger agents. They have been inquiring 
about the possibility of a Commission looking into their 
operations with a view to ascertaining whether they have 
a due regard for the anti-rebate section of the Act to 
regulate commerce. 





The inquiries, of course, must be answered in the nega- 
tive. The Commission’s jurisdiction extends only to rail, 
rail-and-water, telegraph, telephone and pipe lines. 


As a rule, these truck lines are said to be making 
rates about the same as the rates of the steam carriers, but 
they are giving more for the money. They are giving store- 
door delivery. The steam carriers had store-door delivery 
in Baltimore and Washington until a few months ago. 
Only a few days ago the Commission denied an application 


for a rehearing in the cases arising under the cancellation 
of store-door delivery tariffs. 


There is enough movement of less-than-carload freight 
to and from points between Washington and Baltimore to 
attract the attention of the freight solicitors, although thus 
far none of the higher tariff officials of the rail systems 
interested have shown any interest in the matter, so far 
as the Commission knows. 


FOURTH SECTION ORDER VACATED. 


No. 4449. Application No. 1262. Southern Pacific 
Fourth Section Order No. 4373 of Oct. 24, 1914, vacated. 
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Western Rate Hearing 


Carriers Conclude Presentation of Testimony Showing Need of Increased Revenue—Protestants 
in Opening Promise to Show that Western Carriers Have Expended Extraordinary 
Sums for Maintenance and Charging Them to Operation 


The carriers Friday afternoon, March 26, in the West- 
ern Advanced Rate hearing, finished their evidence on 
fruits and vegetables one day ahead of their schedule. 
That is, they finished if there is no aftermath. Mr. Norton 
said his second witness, L. M. Hogsett, would be the last 
unless the protestants desired him to put on two or three 
others who, he said, were prepared to testify on various 
points, but whose testimony, he thought, would be largely 
duplication. Mr. Walter said this would be satisfactory 
provided the carriers would do the same as to fruits and 
vegetables as had been agreed to by Mr. Wright with 
regard to live stock—furnish to the protestants copies 
of the minutes and correspondence of the Southwestern 
Tariff Committee relating to the fixing of the advanced 
rates proposed. 

Mr, Norton said he had nothing to do with the live 
stock, and he would refuse to furnish this information as 
to fruits and ‘vegetables. He said it was not relevant 
_because it could have no bearing on the question of the 
reasonableness of the rates proposed, which was the 
question at issue, and he said the carriers ought not to 
be asked to furnish such irrelevant information, especially 
when its disclosure might lead to anti-trust suits. 

Commissioner Daniels said that this point had already 
been ruled on in; thé’ live-stdéck. matter, and his ruling 
would be the same as to fruits and vegetables. He said 
it had been agreed as to live stock that the minutes and 
‘cofrespondente desired might be produced with the names 
‘of the roads and other features unnecessary to throw light 
on this case “discreetly veiled’ by the use of asterisks, 
numbers, or other devices. 

Mr. Wright here rose to say that he had ready to 
turn over to the protestants copies of the minutes of 
the meetings referred to, but that he did not understand 
that the correspondence was to be furnished also. 

Commissioner Daniels said it was his recollection that 
the correspondence was to be furnished, and he thought 
it ought to be, in so far as it threw any light on the 
reason for making certain advances on various commodi- 
ties. Mr. Wright said he would look up the record to 
see what the facts of the agreement were, and the matter 
was left in that shape. 

- Schedule for Hearings. 


*'°': @dmmissioner Daniels announced that he had received 
from Washington approval of lis second tentative sched- 
tle ‘for’ Hearings after April- 2, given out earlier in the 
Wéek Gnd’ ‘that’ the application of Clifford Thorne for a 
en! Gays" hajournment had been refused. It was announced 
at the same time, however, that the daté of the valuation 
‘‘eonferende in Washington, which Mr. Thorne desired to 
‘attend,''had' been postponed to May 27 
Commissioner Daniels: says that if a little later it 
‘appears that the hearing cannot otherwise be finished 
within the schedule, which calls for sessions through 
May 10, he will begin holding night sessions. 


Testimony of L. M. Hogsett. 

How the necessity for fast ‘servicé and heavy refrig: 
erator cars, uncertainty of crops, the need of careful esti- 
mates in advance of the crop and the gathering of cars 
from all parts of the country to care for it swells the 


expense of transporting fruits and vegetables from Texas, 
was described by L. M. Hogsett, general freight agent 
of the International & Great Northern Railway of Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Mr. Hogsett took the stand to justify the proposed 
increase of from 5 to 10 cents a 100 pounds in carload 
shipments of fruits and vegetables from Texas to inter- 
state points. His testimony related chiefly to the nature 
of the transportation service rendered in handling these 
commodities and was supposed to be representative of 
all lines in Texas. 

“The special demands of these commodities,” said he, 
“require maintenance of extra switch crews and engines, 
special care of track conditions, special facilities, special 
sidings and many other extra services, in addition to those 
enumerated, all of which add to the expense 

“Prior to time of production, the railways must se- 
cure from every available source information to enable 
an estimate of the period of production, the volume of 
traffic, the character and amount of cars needed, and 
whatever other transportation requirements will be neces- 
sary The crops require special equipment, as refriger- 
ator cars and ventilated cars, which must be ordered and 
stored near producing points before time of shipment. 

“As these cars are used to handle perishable freight 
throughout the United States, when the shipping season 
is starting in Texas this equipment has to be secured 
from the principal market points, as St Louis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and transported a 
great distance to the prospective points of production to 
await the crop. This causes unusual transportation con- 
ditions and heavy expense in furnishing cars. 

“Even after cars are assembled, insects, rain or cold, 


‘or market conditions, may affect the time of shipment 


and the size of the crop, so that carriers must be prepared 
to fit the car supply to any situation. 

“Peculiarities of this traffic have caused many lines 
to construct special sidetracks, loading sheds and other 
facilities costing considerable money and seldom, if ever, 
used for any other purpose. One Texas road 25 miles 
long has 24 spur tracks for loading of onions, which are 
idle 80 per cent of the year. 

“Special and fast service on set schedules is demanded 
from the nature of the traffic. If shippers are not ready 
on schedule time, the trains must move light. Recon- 
signing and ‘diversion instructions, after the cars are en 
route, are common and must be handled with extreme 
care and caution to avoid the various liabilities which 
fall upon the carriers. On one road which handled 2,795 
cars there were sent and received 4,250 telegraph mes- 
Sages as a necessary incident to diversion instructions. 

“The refrigerator cars principally used have a dead 
weight of about 50,000 pounds, or 10,000 pounds more than 
the box car of the same capacity, due to insulation, ice 
bunkers and other appliances. This means the railway 
hauls the equal of 10,000 pounds of revenue freight in 
ordinary equipment without compensation, and revenue 
trainloads are greatly cut down. The ordinary refriger- 
ator car’s capacity is only about 82 per cent of that of 
box cars of the same dimensions. Even with the load, 
which is very light compared with the load of other 
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freight, there is still this excess dead weight of 10,000 
pounds plus about 5,000 pounds of ice, or about 15,000 
pounds excess weight over what would be hauled for a 
commodity in the ordinary box car.” 


Some Cross-Examination. 


Mr. Walter and Mr. J. E. Robinson, in cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Hogsett and Mr. Hershey, who preceded him, 
made much of the fact that the carriers, in one manner 
or another, had induced settlers to go into the Texas 
country and go into the business of truck raising, and 
that having induced them to go there it now proposed to 
raise the freight rates on their product. Mr. Hershey 
said he thought the farmer in Texas didn’t know or care 
much about the freight rates, though he admitted that 
fruits and vegetables in that state were in large part 
produced by families or small growers. He said, how- 
ever, that their product was bought on the ground and 
that they were not as a rule shippers. He said there were 
some large concerns in the business of growing fruits 
and vegetables there. Mr. Walter remarked that receiver- 
ships had followed close on many of the attempts to grow 
fruit in a large way in Texas. 

Commissioner Daniels appeared interested in this line 
of cross-examination. 

“Let me see if I get your thought,” said he. “I take 
it you think that if the railroads made unusually or un- 
reasonably low rates in order to get settlers into this 
country, they should now, having got these people there, 
continue these rates. Would you then say that if the 
settlers had promised the railroads unreasonably high 
rates in order to induce them to build into this territory, 
that these high rates ought to be maintained now re- 
gardless of their reasonableness?” 

Mr. Walter explained that the protestants wanted 
nothing but fair and reasonable rates and that this line 
of questioning had been indulged in merely to show the 
history of the rates in effect. 

Mr. Hogsett was questioned about the prepayment 
feature of certain tariffs under suspension. They provide 
that the freight must be prepaid or guaranteed. He said 
this was merely for the protection of the railroad, which 
often was out the freight when the load arrived in bad 
order and the consignee refused to accept it. 

Mr. Byers tried to ascertain what it formerly cost the 
railroads when they had to pay for the dunnage on fruits 
and vegetables. The witness had no figures. Mr. Byers 
thought it was eight dollars. The witness thought it 
was about five dollars. Mr. Byers said his object was 
to show how much the railroads saved, now that the Com- 
mission had ruled that they need not pay for dunnage. 
Mr. Hogsett explained that the dunnage had always teen 
paid by the refrigerator car company and did not come 
out of the rate. ; 

Mr. Walter brought out that an attendant is permitted 
to ride free with a carload of bananas. He was trying 
to show here that the roads were discriminating in favor 
of bananas against some other fruits and vegetables. Mr. 
Norton said that under the law an attendant had to be 
carried. 

“That’s a new one on me,” said Mr. Walter. “An 
attendant to ripen bananas en route required by law!” 

J. S. Hershey, general freight agent of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe, on cross-examination said he did not 
know why a 10 cent increase rather than a 9 or 11 
cent increase was decided on. 
more revenue was needed and that it was decided to 
advance rates accordingly, increasing them more on high- 
priced articles than on lower priced ones. He said he 


He merely knew that - 
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personally had: not attended meetings at which the spe- 
cific amounts of increases had been discussed. 

He admitted that loss and damage claims were light, 
but that, he said, was due to the care the road took in 
handling this kind of traffic, which in itself was a great 
factor in the expense. 


Saturday Session. 


Only a brief half-day session in the Western Advanced 
Rate hearing was held Saturday, L. E..Wettling, expert 
accountant for the carriers, being on the stand for cross- 
examination by Clifford Thorne. Mr. Thorne’s questions 
seemed to indicate an intention to show that the carriers 
have no real information on which to base their statements 
that the railroads, as compared with other business, must 
pay high rates for money, and to show that considerable 
money spent for improvements has been charged to main- 
tenance. He did not indicate that. he thought there was 
anything illegal or improper in this latter, but merely that 
the method used would make a larger maintenance cost 
than if these expenditures were charged to investment. 

Mr. Wettling said he did not entirely agree with the 
testimony of President Felton of the Chicago Great West- 
ern to the effect that all the western roads had been going 
through a period of reconstruction. He thought Mr. Fel 
ton’s road had been doing more than others along this line. 
Mr. Thorne brought out that the witness of his own per- 
sonal knowledge knew. nothing of what had been spent 
by the various roads along this line for improvements. 
He had no figures as to this cost per car, or per loco- 
motive. Neither had he any estimate as to what ought to 
be allowed for depreciation. He said the roads differed 
as to this item and some made no allowance. He said 
he had no knowledge of the accuracy of any of the figures 
submitted by the roads in answer to his requests, but had 
merely compiled and tabuiated them. 

Mr. Thorne brought out that the Burlington in 1914 
borrowed money at 4.4 per cent, Asked by Mr. Thorne if 
he knew of any industrial or utility that had borrowed at 
a lower rate, Mr. Wettling said he had not investigated 
and did not know. Asked if he knew of any that was able 
to borrow cheaper than the Chicago Great Western could, 
he said he thought he could find some, but he could not 
think of any at the time. 

Some of his cross-examination of Mr. Wettling was ob- 
jected to on the ground that the witness was not put on 
by the carriers to testify as to financial conditions. Mr. 
Thorne said he had asked the same questions of every wit- 
ness as to the rates paid for money by railroads and that 
Mr. Wettling was the only one who had had assumed to 
have anything like definite information in any exhibit. Mr. 
Wright explained that this information, such as it was, 
was not introduced at the hearing, but had been furnished 
to Mr. Thorne at the latter’s'request. Mr. Thorne wanted 
it in evidence and so offered it as his own. 

Charles G. Delo, engineer of the Chicago Great West- 
ern, Was put on by request of Mr. Thorne to be examined 
as to the valuation of the Chicago Great Western, which 
President Felton had testified had been made some years 

9. Mr. Delo said the valuation was made before he was in 
Ti-ze of the office and he knew nothing about it except 
that it was on file. 

Before the carriers, Monday, began the introduction 
of their evidence in justification of the proposed increases 
on rice, Commissioner Daniels announced that on the 
five days assigned to the carriers for uncompleted evi- 
dence, import tariffs would be taken up first and that 
coal would follow. 
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J. D. Youman, of the freight traffic department of the 
New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad, was the first wit- 
ness of the carriers on rice. He was examined by Edward 
H. Hart, attorney for the same road. The proposed in- 
creases are confined to brewers’ rice and would amount, 
the carriers estimate, to about $18,000 a year. 

Mr. Youman went on the stand to explain the situa- 
tion at New Orleans, the controlling market on rice. 
The advances, it was explained, hinge on that situation. 
The advances are from a half cent to 10% cents a hundred 
pounds, the former to Chicago and Milwauke and the 
latter to Kansas City. They apply from New Orleans, in- 
terior Louisiana points, Texas and Arkarsas. It was 
explained that the present combination rates are out of 
line and that the proposed changes would equalize them. 

Tuesday Sessions. 

Tuesday’s session of the Western Advanced Rate hear- 
ing was marked by an increased audience in which were 
many new faces, due to the fact that the protestants 
weré*to open their case in rebuttal of the evidence offered 
by ‘the® ¢arriers. Tuesday was the first of four days to 
be’ devoted to rebuttal of the general evidence offered by 
the “earriers in the first four days of the hearing. 

’ Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa commission, 
made the opening statement for his side, reading it for- 
mally and supplementing it by saying that the protestants 
would present figures to show, as far as possible, the 
amounts that had been charged by carriers to additions 
and betterments, the status of railway credit, and the 
actual cost of handling the various commodities on which 
advances are sought. He said also evidence would be 
offered as to what is a reasonable rate of return, which 
he took to be a leading issue in the case. 

-'“{We first witness for the protestants was H. C. Wal- 
lace of Des Moines, Ia., editor of Wallace’s Farmer. 


Mr. Thorne’s Statement. 


Mr. Thorne spoke as follows: 

“During the past four weeks this Commission has 
heard the testimony offered by the officials of western 
railroads in favor of an increase in their transportation 
charges. 

“We will now present to you the evidence on behalf 
of the producers, shippers and consumers of this western 
part ;of, the, nation. 

“Our object is not to make a general onslaught upon 
the credit of these western railroads. The result of our 
efforts will be rather to help establish the soundness and 
strength of their credit. 

. “Ags indicating conditions in the territory involved, the 
testimony of only three chief executives, the presidents of 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad, the Missouri Pacific 
Railway and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway was in- 
troduced. Nothing further need be said. This Commis- 
sion and the public knows whether they represented typical 
lines or weaklings. This procedure is in marked contrast 
to that pursued by the eastern railroads, where the chief 
executives of the representative lines testified. 

“We will show you that three-fourths of the traffic in 
this territory is being handled by companies that are earn- 
ing above all operating expenses, and all interest on bonds 
and debt, from six to sixteen per cent on all their capital 
stock outstanding in the hands of the public. 


“Heretofore the railroads have been far better 


equipped than the shippers in cases involving rates, but 
in the present case the commissions of sixteen western 
states, in compliance with state laws, have secured the 
services of an eminent corps of expert accountants and 
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statisticians, and are looking after the interests of the 
public. 

“Joined with the commissions are the representatives 
of upwards of 300,000 grain dealers, manufacturers, stock- 
men and other producers and consumers scattered through- 
out the territory. 

“Never before has there been such an extensive or 


‘ganization on behalf of the public in any case. 


“In the gathering of this material, every courtesy 
possible has been extended to us by all the railway com- 
panies, with only one exception. 


“We will demonstrate to you some mistakes in the 
figures offered by the railroads. We do not call them mis- 
representations, for all of us are liable to err at times. 
Some of these errors are small and of little importance, _ 
while others are basic and fundamental. 


Incidents of High Finance. 


“It is not necessary for us to parade glaring, sensa- 
tional incidents of high finance or questionable acts. It 
is a cold-blooded business proposition. The famous Gould 
printing press scandal, where they made Erie stock over 
night, an incident that will probably be famous for all 
time, only involved some $23,000,000. 


“The present movement for increased freight and 
passenger rates involves several times that sum of money, 
not just at one time, but every year, now and in the 
future, for this and future generations to pay. 

“The impression has been given that railroads have not 
been able to maintain their properties during recent years; 
that they have been compelled to retrench so severely that 
the public has been injured, as well as the railroad proper- 
ties. This is true as to some railroads, but we will show 
you it is absolutely untrue as to western railroads as a 
whole. As in all business, there are temporary periods of 
depression when the railroads, as a whole, including both 
the strong and the weak lines, are compelled to retrench 
in their expenses for a time. It will be conclusively proven 
to you that these western carriers expended in 1914, in 
maintaining their properties, $2,800 per mile of line, which 
was greater than in any other year in their history. 

“It will be proved that the railroads in western terri- 
tory as a whole have actually expended in maintaining 
their properties during the past five years an everage of 
$50,000,000 a year more than for any preceding five-year 
period since the first railroad was built in this territory. 
Every railroad witness who took the stand admitted on 
cross-examination that he was maintaining his prop- 
erties at a higher standard during recent years than ever 
before. 

“It will be shown to you that the decline in the per- 
centage of operating income on property investment, upon 
which the carriers are relying so strongly, results from a 
change in the system of accounting, and not from any 
operating condition. 

“During the year 1914, as all people know, there was a 
world-wide business depression. In the United States the 
grain crops of the preceding fall (being in the fiscal year 
1914) fell off over 900,000,000 bushels. / 

“In the exhibits that will be offered, it will be shown 
that in 1913 the net revenues of the railroads in western 
territory, as a whole, above all operating expenses, 
amounted to $420,000,000, being the largest, with only one 
exception—1910—since the first track was laid west of the 
Mississippi River. 

“The average net revenues of these railroads, during 
the past five years, averaged $400,000,000 per year. This 
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was greater than during any five-year period prior to 1913 
in their whole history. 

“It will be proved that the percentage return of net 
corporate income on capital stock outstanding in 1913 was 
more than double what it was sixteen years ago, and five 
times greater than it was twenty-five years ago. 


Additions and Operating Expenses. 

“On the first day of these hearings we. announced that 
we expected to prove these railroads have been building 
many additions and betterments, which they were charging 
to operating expenses. In other words, after paying a re- 
turn on their investment, we have been building their 
rroperties for them, and then’are required to pay a re- 
turn, not only on their investment, but also on our in- 
vestment, on what we build for them. This is funda- 
mentally unsound and unjust. 

“At that time we did not realize how easily those facts 
would be proved, before it came our turn to offer evidence. 
Already our claims have been completely substantiated in 
the cross-examination of the railroad witnesses them- 
selves. 

“President Felton of the Great Western frankly ad- 
mitted on direct evidence, that practically one-half the 
cost of additions and betterments could be charged to 
operating expenses, and that very large sums were so 
charged during the past four years. President Bush of 
the Missouri Pacific admitted that large portions of the 
cost of rebuilding his road during recent years had been 
paid out of operating revenues and charged to expenses. 
Mr. Wettling, a witness for all of the railroads, made a 
similar admission, but was unable to state how much of 
that had been so charged. The magnitude of the sum in- 
volved may be grasped when it is noted that Mr. Wettling’s 
exhibit shows that over $700,000,000 have been expended in 
additions and betterments by these western railroads dur- 
ing the past seven years. It is safe to say that the cost of 
additions and betterments, amounting to several hundred 
million dollars, has been charged to operating expenses by 
these western railroads during recent years. So long as 
this practice is permitted to continue, it is going to be 
exceedingly difficult to determine just what are the net 
earnings of our railroads. 

“When prosperity is at its very highest, the railroads 
can show the lowest net earnings by simply building a 
larger amount of improvements and extensions and charg- 
ing large portions of this to operating expenses, thereby 
automatically reducing their net income. 

“We shall supplement these admissions by the railway 
witnesses with concrete evidence of large sums so ex- 
pended by representative companies, and charged to 
expenses. 

“We are perfectly willing to pay the people these 
gentlemen represent an adequte return for their invest- 
ment, such adequate return to include a reasonable sur- 
plus for tiding them over lean years, but we are absolutely 
unwilling to build their properties for them and then pay 
a return on what we build. There is no justice in that. 
The American people will not permanently submit to any 
arbitrary action which works a substantial wrong on the 
public.” 

Testimony of C. W. Owen. 


Excessively low rates on rice which were first placed 


in effect to foster the building up of a “land of crawfish | 


holes” into a prosperous agricultural community, as the 
railroads express it, are what they are now asking permis- 
sion to advance to a remunerative level, as part of the 
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readjustment in certain commodity rates on western and 
southwestern railways. 

The proposed advance on rice applies on brewers’ 
rice in carloads. This ig, the lowest grade of rice, about 
5 per cent of the mill product being termed brewers’ rice 
and used in the manufacture of beer. 

“The rate on brewers’ rice from interior Louisiana 
and Texas is lower than the rate on scrap iron and junk,” 
said C. W. Owen, assistant general freight agent of Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., who 
testified Monday afternoon in justification of the advance. 
“Existing rates on rice are among the lowest we have. 
The rate on lumber, New Orleans to St. Louis, is 4 cents 
higher than on brewers’ rice, and lumber is one of the 
lowest-rated commodities carried. The proposed advanced 
rates from New Orleans would be only one cent higher 
than lumber. From interior Louisiana and Texas to 
Kansas City, also, the lumber rate is 4 cents higher than 
on brewers’ rice, though the value of a carload of brewers’ 
rice is several times that of lumber. 


“The class rate on brewers’ rice, fifth class, New Or- 
leans to St. Louis, is 35 cents per hundred pounds. The 
commodity rate is only 15 cents and the advanced rate 
is only 20 cents. From interior Louisiana the class rate is 
than lumber. From interior Louisiana the class rate is 
62 cents and from Texas 75 cents, against the present 
commodity rate of only 20 cents and the proposed rate of 
25 cents. 


“Rice rates were made extremely low to foster the 
industry. There was a great stretch in Louisiana and 
Texas which produced nothing but crawfish holes. Ex- 
periments were begun with rice and the roads put in low 
rates to build the country up. Low rates were made first 
on clean rice to foster the industry, and still lower rates 
were made on brewers’ rice when it became apparent that 
the low-grade stuff would be used extensively by brewers 
in manufacturing beer. 


“Rice was first raised along the Mississippi River, and 
New Orleans was the original market. Around 1897 in- 
terior Louisiana began to produce rice and Crowley, La., 
is now the center of production. In 1900 the southern por- 
tion of Texas, along the Gulf, started planting rice, and 
several years later Arkansas began. The land used is 
mostly worthless for anything else. 


“Rates from New Orleans to the Ohio River and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings are below normal, originally be- 
cause of actual water competition and in later years due 
to the possibility of water competition. When Louisiana 
interior points, Texas and Arkansas began, the planting 
was experimental and it was necessary to make extremely 
low rates on rice to help the new industry. The rates 
were related to New Orleans by a fixed scale of differ- 
entials and the effect was to produce extremely low rates. 

“The carload rate on brewers’ rice, New Orleans to 
St. Louis, was 22 cents per hundred pounds in 1902, and 
for a number of years has been 15 cents. From interior 
Louisiana and Texas it has been 20 cents and from Ar- 
kansas 17 cents. Believing these rates unreasonably low, 
the carriers determined to establish rates they considered 
reasonably low and fixed the New Orleans-St. Louis rate 
at 20 cents, the rate from Louisiana and Texas to St. Louis 
at 25 cents and from Arkansas at 23 cents. The 20-cent 
rate proposed from New Orleans would still be 2 cents 
under the 1902 rate. 

“The present value of brewers’ rice is 3 cents per 
pound, or $3 per hundred, making the advance of 5 cents 
equal to only 1% per cent of the value. 
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“Based on the total yield of 1914-15, the total amount 
of revenue all the railways would receive from this ad- 
vance would be $18,500 per year. This is on the basis of 
6 per cent of the clean product peing shipped as brewers’ 
rice. Even if the shippers estimate that 10 per cent is 
brewers’ rice be accepted, the increase would be only 
$30,000.” 

William R. Rhett, assistant to the fgreight traffic 
manager of the Illinois Central, was on the stand a short 
time to corroborate the testimony of J. D. Youman, offered 
earlier in the day, and to clear up the situation somewhat 
as to import rates on rice. 

D. R. Lincoln, assistant general freight agent of the 
Missouri Pacific, took the stand to discuss less-than-carload 
rates on rice. The tariffs under discussion abolish less- 
than-carload rates on clean rice, he explained. There 
are no less-than-carload rates on brewers’ rice in the terri- 
tory affected. He said there was no necessity for less-than- 
carload rates on clean rice, as the industry had grown to 
be strong and the less-than-carload movement was almost 
nothing. He said no estimate had been made as to the 
increased revenue that would result from abolishing these 
rates. 

Wallace Testifies for Farmers. 

Henry C. Wallace of Des Moines, Ia., editor of Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and expert on agricultural questions, testi- 
fying for the protestants, Tuesday, declared that the 
present attempt to advance rates in the West is largely 
a conflict between the railroads and the farmers. He 
declared that the great body of investments in the United 
States, including over forty billion of farm property, only 
expects a return of three to five per cent, while jhe 
railroads are attempting to establish for themselves a 
basis that will yield from seven to nine per cent, the 
great burden of which falls upon the farmer. 

“This hearing,” said he, “is very largely a conflict 
between the transportation interests on the one hand and 
the agricultural interest on the other. 

“It is an attempt by the railroads to shift a consid- 
erable part of a burden, caused to some degree by most 
unusual conditions, from their own shoulders to the 
shoulders of the public and permanently fasten it there. 

“It is an effort to secure an advance in rates which 
will yield to the roads, even in unfavorable years, a higher 
rate of return than the farmer can secure in the most 
favorable years, and a far higher rate than he can secure 
in average years. 

“The value of the farm property of the United States, 
according to the 1910 census, was $40,991,449,090. The 
value of the railroad property was about $15,000,000,000. 
The value of farm property in Iowa is nearly four billion 
dollars. The value of railroad property in the same state 
is about $350,000,000, or less than ten per cent of the 
value of the farm property. 

“The railroads apparently wish to be permitted to 
advance their rates to a point which will yield them seven 
to nine per cent return. The farmers of Iowa are asked 
to bear a large part of these proposed advances. But 
the farmers of Iowa, with a cash investment ten times 
as great as the railroad value in that state, are getting 
a return on their investment of not more than three per 
cent, and this ,with an allowance for their own labor of 
only $600 a year. 

“Billions of dollars all over the nation seek invest- 
ment at from two and one-half to five per cent. In 1913 
the outstanding public debt represented by government 
bonds was almost $3,000,000,000, and on this the interest 
rate was about 2% per cent. According to the National 
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Monetary Commission, there was, in 1907, $5,174,506,136 
in the savings banks of the United States and the aver- 
age rate of interest paid was 3.55 per cent. The bonds 
of well-managed railroads have sold readily at prices 
which net the investor between four and four and one-half 
per cent. The stocks of good roads have sold readily 
at prices which net the investor less than six per cent. 

“The honest man who has trust funds to invest looks 
with suspicion on any proposition which offers more than 
five and one-half per cent return. In the face of this 
deliberate judgment of the millions of people who have 
money to invest, as to what is a reasonable rate of re- 
turn; in the face of this acceptance of from three to five 
and one-half per cent as being a reasonable rate, the 
railroads come before the country and ask that they may 
be permitted to earn for their stockholders a rate of 
return almost twice as great.” 

1 In spite of the present low return of farms, Mr. 
Wallace laid great stress upon the fact that soil fertility 
is being greatly depleted, which will finally result, he 
said, in farm abandonment in the West, as it has in the 
East. Mr. Wallace said: 

“In the exhibits showing the farmers’ rate of return 
which I have submitted, no allowance has been made 
for the depreciation in fertility of.the farm land. The 
farmers of the West have in fact been selling their farms 
in their crops. If all of our great grain crops should 
be shipped out of the state each year the value of the 
fertility thus lost would not be less than $150,000,000, or 
nearly $700 per quarter section farm. In fact, the loss 
is less than this, because of the large amount of grain and 
forage fed to live stock. But under our present system 
the loss of fertility per year per average farm is between 
$300 and $400.” 

Mr. Wallace was briefly cross-examined by Mr. Wright, 
who brought out the fact that a large number of auto- 
mobiles are owned by farmers. The witness said, how- 
ever, that the automobile was less a luxury for the farmer 
than for the city man. He could not recall any farmer 
having sold his farm to invest in railroad securities. 

In answer to categorical questions he said it would 
not be fair to judge the general condition of Iowa farmers 
by those who made a lot of money nor by those who 
made no money. 

At one point he referred to the “campaign of adver- 
tising” being conducted by the railroads. 

“You are conducting such a campaign in your paper 
for the ideas you advocate, are you not?” asked Mr. 
Wright. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the witness. “I am not criticizing 
the railroads.” 

Mr. Wright also brought out that in Iowa there had 
been a decrease in the number of farm mortgages from 
1890 to 1910. 


Testimony of J. Pease Norton. 


J. Pease Norton, bond expert, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy and railway statistics at Har- 
vard University, was the next witness. 

“The true criterion of what is a reasonable rate of 
return on capital,’ declared he, “is the yield the public 
is willing to accept on its investment. The railroad tes- 
timony in the present case appears to be built up upon 
the theory that this rate is seven per cent. At first blush, 
this strikes the average man as reasonable and as in 
keeping with the general trend of investment returns. 

“But this is not the case. The correct basis:‘of com- 
putation of the average rate of return is not the return 
paid on the par value of the security, but the yield on 
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the amount actually invested. As stock might be paying 
10 per cent on its par value, but if its value in the open 
market is 200, the return to the investor is only 5 per cent. 

“The present statistician of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, William Meyers, after an exhaustive inves- 
tigation some years ago, reached the conclusion that in 
reasonably well-established railway companies the pub- 
lic was willing to accept from 4% to 5 per cent, and in 
periods of financial depression from 5 to 5% per cent. 
Both the basis of computation and the conclusions reached 
have been received without question by all authorities 
who have given the matter any study. 

“Applying this test to the bonds of ten representative 
roads, we find that in 1914 the public was willing to 
accept an average return of 4.583 per cent against the 
railroad claim of 7 per cent. 

“Another question upon which there has been con- 
siderable discussion in the past few years has been the 
cost of railway supplies. Advance figures for 1914 on 
82 articles of railway supplies as compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor show that the price 
for that year was 123.5 per cent of the average for 1890- 
99, as against 131.5 in 1914, a decline of eight points, 
133.2 in 1910 and 140.4 in 1907. In other words, the av- 
erage price in the past seven years has declined 16.9 
points.” 

Mr. Norton read his testimony from manuscript. As 
he read there was great glee among the railroad attor- 
neys, one of whom had discovered that what he 'was 
saying was the same as the testimony of Clifford Thorne 
in the eastern case. A copy of the record of that case 
was sent for and a comparison was made as the witness 
read on. 

On cross-examination Mr. Wright asked how it came 
that the testimony was verbatim the same as that of 
Mr. Thorne. The witness replied that it was a joint 
production, Mr. Thorne having consulted with him in 
New York. He said the language had been changed 
a little and that the tables had been brought down to 
date as far as possible. He said also that some western 
roads were used in the tables that were not in the ex- 
hibits in the eastern case. 


Testimony of Wayne Ellis. 


That the net revenues of the railroads are facing a 
dangerous decline or that the credit of the carriers has 
been impaired was denied by Wayne Ellis, statistician for 
the Iowa board of railway commissioners. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Ellis declared that the tendency of net re- 
turns during the last five years had been higher than 
ever before in the history of railroads and that the ability 
of carriers to secure capital on favorable returns was 
never greater. 

“During the past five years,” said he, “the net reve- 
nues of the western railroads are greater than ever be- 
fore in their history. The net per mile of line is greater. 
As compared with 1890, this period shows an increase 
per mile of line of 74.99 per cent. The greatest previous 
increase for a consecutive five-year period was only 67.28 
per cent. The same is true after the deduction of taxes. 
Less taxes, the total net revenue for this last period 
showed an increase of 156.75 per cent compared with 
1890, and the next preceding five-year period showed an 
increase of 151.14 per cent. 


“The railroads claim that operating expenses have- 


increased at a greater rate than net revenues, but this 
is true only during the last five years. And, while the 
increase of operating expenses per mile of line was 91.91 
per cent compared to 1890, at the same time the increase 
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in maintenance was 111.44 per cent. The cause of this 
is that the railroads have charged to operating expenses 
large amounts connected with additions and betterments. 
The western railroads are being built up and improved 
from operating expenses. For instance, the Burlington 
shows an increase of maintenance per mile of line during 
the five years ending June 30, 1914, of 144.87 per cent 
in comparison to 1890. This is 22 per cent greater than 
the next preceding five years and 93 per cent greater 
than the five years ending June 30, 1904, as compared 
with 1890. 

“It is also significant that the total maintenance ex- 
penses per mile of line in the western district were greater 
im both 1913 and 1914 than in 1910. And in 1914 the 
gross revenues were reduced by 4 per cent as compared 
to 1913, but the maintenance charges were only reduced 
.6 of one per cent and the maintenance of equipment was 
actually increased. 

“Comparing the railroads handling 98 percent of 
the western traffic in 1914 with 1912, discloses the remark- 
able fact that in every instance where there is a decline 
in net revenues, considering system figures, the increase 
in maintenance exceeds the decrease in net revenues. 

“One persistent claim of the railroads is that they 
find it difficult to secure additional capital to build addi- 
tions and betterments, but the official statistics since 
1890 show that while the single-track mileage for 1912, 
the latest year for which complete figures were available, 
had increased 59.25 per cent, the capital stock had in- 
creased 88.44 per cent, and the total dividends de- 
clared increased 580.85 per cent. In 1890 these roads 
paid out to their stockholders in cash. dividends $26,- 
590,341, and in 1912 they paid $181,041,302. During the 
last five years this dividend rate was greater than during 
any other five-year period. ti 

“The claim that interest rates have increased is also 
disproved by the records. In 1890 the rate of interest 
on all outstanding funded debt of all the railroads in the 
United States was 4.84 per cent. This greatly declined 
until 1913, when it was 3.89 per cent. In the western 
district in 1890 the rate was 4.79 per cent and in 1913 
it had declined to 3.86 per cent. In other words, the rate 
of interest paid by the railroads in the western district 
declined 19.4 per cent. During the same period the av- 
erage earning on capital stock increased 505.83 per cent.” 


Wednesday Sessions. 


Wayne P. Ellis, statistician for the Iowa commission, 
Wednesday continued his testimony of the day before. 
Mr. Ellis offered a number of new exhibits to bear out 
the contention of the shippers that the parties defendants: 
were earning a fair return. Attention was called to the 
fact that in the Eastern Rate case exhibits had been filed 
by the carriers which, the shippers claimed, showed that 
the roads as a whole in Official Classification territory 
earned 4.16 per cent on all their outstanding capital stock 
in 1914 and that C. F. A. roads showed a return of only 
1.28 per cent. 

This the witness contrasted with his figures for west- 
ern roads parties to the case. Considering the roads 
serving the territory north of the Iowa-Missouri and Kan- 
sas-Nebraska state lines, he found that the average earn- 
ings, including both the strong and the weak lines in his 
computations, were 7.82 per cent in 1914 and 9.40 per 
cent the year preceding. i 

“The roads serving this territory,” he said, “where 
the bulk of the advances were proposed that are earning 
more than 6 per cent on all of their common stock out- 
standing in the hands of the public are as follows: 
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“Soo Line, 7.47 per cent; Great Northern, 8.33; North- 
ern Pacific, 8.02; C., St. P., M. & O., 6.06; North Western, 
7.95; Burlington, 16.04; Milwaukee, 6.70; Union Pacific, 
10.38. 

“The tonnage handled by these roads earning from 
6 to 16 per cent compared to the tonnage of all of the 
roads serving this territory shows that these companies 
carried 84.55 per cent of the total traffic. 

“Following the same method adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission unanimously in their Advance Rate 
decision of 1910, I find the following: All of the roads 
in this territory above described where the great bulk of 
the advances are proposed in the pending proceeding 
taken as a whole were able to pay all of their operating 
expenses, all of their taxes, all of the interest on bonds 
and debts, all of their dividends on preferred stock and 
had enough left over in 1914 to equal 8.76 on all their 
common stock outstanding in the hands of the public. In 
1913 they earned 10.68 per cent on all their common stock 
outstanding. 

“Taking the entire western territory, the railroads 
earning over 6 per cent of their outstanding capital stock 
were as follows: 

“C., M. & St. P., 6.70 per cent; C. & N. W., 7.95; 
C., B. & Q., 16.04; Union Pacific, 10.38; C., St. P., M. & O., 
6.06; Soo Line, 7.47; Great Northern, 8.33; Northern Pa- 
cific, 8.02; A., T. & S. F., 6.51; Southern Pacific, 14.81; 
Oregon Short Line, 9.60; El Paso & S. W., 8.03; Duluth, 
Missabe & Nor., 56.55; St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So., 6.37; 
Duluth & Iron Range, 78; Louisiana Western, 14.32; Bing- 
ham & Garfield Ry., 44.68; Anaconda & Pacific, 11.76; 
Florence & Cripple Creek, 10.20; Arizona & New Mexivo, 
11.87. 

“The foregoing companies handled 75 per cent of all 
the freight traffic in all of that territory by any railroad 
classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
western district and reported in their premliminary ab- 
stract for the year 1914. This embraces all railroads 
earning over one million dollars a year. The previous 
year these roads earned 98 per cent of all in the entire 
territory, so that it substantially covers the whole situa- 
tion.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Ellis’ direct examination, 
question was raised by counsel for the carriers as to the 
competency of the witness to testify as to the matters 
contained in his exhibits. Mr. Thorne replied that the 
witness was offered solely to testify as to the accuracy 
of the figures contained in the exhibits, and the methods 
of compilation. He added that other witnesses .would be 
put on the stand who would testify as to the correctness 
of the deductions drawn from the figures presented, par- 
ticularly as to the fairness of the comparisons made and 
as to the charge that maintenance accounts have been 
unduly swelled during the past few years. Counsel for 
the shippers further added that the intimation that these 
accounts showed heavy increases in recent years was 
made without sinister imputation, as there had been cer- 
tain questions of doubt as to the proper interpretation of 
the accounting rules prescribed by the Commission. 

In cross-examination, Mr. Wright made a point that 
the figures covered both leased and operated lines and 
might include certain duplications of earnings which 
would increase the totals for the district. He also devel- 
oped at some length that the earnings reports given by 
the witness covered revenues from outside investments. 
Witness conceded this, but replied further that it was 
proper to consider such earnings in determining the re- 
turn to the railways, because such investments would be 
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represented in the total capitalization and, further, be- 
cause the returns on such investments as were profitable 
would make the securities of the carriers more attractive 
to the investing public. 


Thorne Testifies. 


Following Mr. Ellis, Mr. Thorne was sworn as a wit- 
ness, Commissioner Clarke of the Nebraska board con- 
ducting the examination. Mr. Thorne devoted his testi- 
mony to an explanation and justification of the deductions 
drawn from the Ellis exhibits. Actual figures on charges 
made to maintenance, which the shippers felt properly 
belonged under additions and betterments, would, he ex- 
plained, be stated in detail by a subsequent witness. In 
support of the contention in the abstract, Mr. Thorne 
laid special stress upon accounting provisions governing 
ties, rails and ballast. He claimed that, under the ac- 
counting rules, replacement of ties in kind might be made 
and charged properly to operating expenses, but in the 
replacement with ties of better grade, no provision was 
embodied in the rules for the eharging of the excess cost 
of improved ties to additions and betterments. “This,” 
he said, “leaves large room for expansion or contraction 
in the operating expenses.” 

Coming to the question of ballast, attention was called 
to the fact that the accounting decisions of the Commis- 
sion had given various and conflicting interpretation of 
the rules as to charging the cost of improved ballast 
substituted for less expensive ballast. “If,” he added, 
“such a disinterested body as the accounting department 
of the Commission should arrive at such conflicting views 
concerning the interpretation of the rule, it is not hard 
to understand how an official of an interested railroad 
company might vary his charges as to this item, placing 
the same under maintenance at one time and under bet- 
terments at another time, without any very serious strain 
upon his conscience.” 

Permissive effect of rules governing the replacing of 
light with heavy rails and the utilization of such light 
rails for other portions of the road where still lighter 
weights were in use was also the subject of criticism. 

Some question was raised as to the fairness of making 
comparisons upon a single-track mileage basis. “We have 
adopted the mile as the proper unit for comparative 
purposes,” said the witness, “because a ton is hauled a 
mile or a passenger a mile. That is the task the railroad 
performs. If it has two, three or four tracks, 50 engines 
or 1,000 engines, they are merely added facilities for 
moving the freight so many linear miles.” ; 

‘At one point during the examination Mr. Thorne 
stated that one purpose of the exhibits was to show that 
the railroads were earning enough to maintain their 
properties. Mr. Wright wished to know who had ever 
claimed that that was not the case. Witness referred to 
advertisements appearing in Iowa papers, but Mr. Wright 
denied responsibility or connection with such announce- 
ments and declared that no one connected with the con- 
duct of the railroad side of the case had been instru- 


_mental in putting out such statements. 


“Then you admit,” asked Mr. Walter, “that you have 
enough money to maintain your properties?” ; 

“Certainly,” replied the chief counsel for the railroads. 

“That is all,” replied Mr. Walter. “I merely wanted 
to have that admission appear in the record.” 

Further reference to newspaper advertisements 
brought forth a sharp statement from the Commissioner 
that the case was being tried upon what was sworn to 
upon the witness stand. 

“IT am sick and tired of hearing about the newspapers,” 
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said Commissioner Daniels. “Let this be the last ref- 
erence to them in this case.” 

Objection was raised by the carriers to the admission 
into the record of excerpts from the testimony of General 
Auditor Sturgis of the Burlington in the 1910 case, in 
which, Mr. Thorne said, Mr. Sturgis had taken the posi- 
tion that, in order to make figures for recent years justly 
comparable with those of less recent date, depreciation 
allowances should be deducted. After some skirmishing 
the Commissioner ruled that the statement might be re- 
ceived. , 

Testimony of U. G. Powell. 

U. G. Powell, rate expert and supervisor of accounts 

for the Nebraska railway commission, was the last: wit- 


ness of the day. At the time of adjournment his testi-° 


mony, supported by voluminous exhibits, had not been 
completed, and it was continued Thursday. 

“The substance of this presentation,” he said, “is to 
the effect that the exhibits introduced by the carriers’ 
experts do not correctly show the true comparisons be- 
tween the period since 1907, when the present accounting 
rule of the Interstate Commerce Commission became 
effective, and the eight-year period prior thereto, because 
in the prior period a very large amount of additions and 
betterments were paid out of surplus and charged to 
profit and loss, and in the latter period were charged to 
property investment. 

“The methods used by the carriers in the prior period 
had the effect of holding down or shrinking the property 
investment account and consequently showing a greater 
net operating income in terms of percentage. Under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s accounting system ob- 
taining in the latter period, this situation or method is 
completely reversed. 

“The railroad experts made no attempt to harmonize 
or recast their figures as between the two periods 
set up by them in their exhibits, and, as a consequence, 
or result of different accounting methods used in the two 
periods, the figures and exhibits so presented by them 
failed to disclose accurately and correctly the true con- 
dition as between the said periods. 

“The special study made by me of six roads, to 
wit, Santa Fe, Burlington, Milwaukee, North Western, 
Rock Island and the Katy, which own 49,006 miles of road, 
or over 50 per cent of the mileage of the roads involved 
in this controversy, shows that, in the period 1898 to 
1906, $86,220,421.82 was the combined surplus earnings of 
said roads used in additions and betterments not shown 
in the property investment account, and that, in the period 
1907 to 1914, not only was surplus so applied, charged to 
property investment acgount, but that the carriers in addi- 
tion charged off as a part of operating expense an arbi- 
trary depreciation charge of $67,098,737. 


“While this amount is deducted arbitrarily by the 
carriers from their income, it is not carried on their books 
as an actual liability against the assets of the companies. 

“The depreciation fund so created is not, generally 
speaking, used in the replacement of property worn out 
or displaced. The present rules provide that all property 
worn out or replaced may be, and it is, charged to repairs. 
The carriers, generally speaking, use the depreciation 
fund so created in additions and betterments, which are 
charged to property investment account. 

“In substance the study shows that the six roads in 
question had a net income over and above all expenses 
sufficient to pay an average return of 7.51 per-cent in 
the first eight-year period and 8.02 per cent in the last 
eight-year period on all property investment, excluding 
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so much thereof as was paid for out of surplus earnings, 
and an average return of 6.13 per cent for the first eight- 
year period and 6.06 per cent for the last eight-year period 
shown by the carriers’ own balance sheet. If the $86,- 
220,421.82 charged by the carriers to their profit and loss 
account in the first eight-year period were carried in their 
property investment account, as required and done in 
the second period, the average rate of return on all prop- 
erty investment would be greater in the latter period than 
the former. 

“The net surplus of the six roads in question, after 
paying all operating expenses, taxes, interest and divi- 
dends in the first eight-year period, was $190,681,161.60 
and in the second period $228,412,885.69, or a total for the 
entire period, $419,094,047.29.” 

U. G. Powell, rate expert for the Nebraska Commis- 
sion, who testified for the protestants, was subjected to 
a searching cross-examination by Mr. Wright, for the car- 
riers, when he finished his evidence Thursday. His claim 
that some of the railroads have provided equipment be- 
yond requirements of service was ridiculed by the carriers. 

“You can’t make our shippers believe that,” remarked 
Mr. Wright. 

The carriers also made sport of the figures, which 
showed that some of the roads in question are worth less 
per mile to-day than they were fifteen years ago. Mr. 
Powell’s figures showed that the Burlington was worth 
$33,000 a mile in 1899 and $30,000 in 1914. His Rock 
Island figures showed that road to be worth $2,000 less per 
mile now than it was in 1899. The carriers point out that 
this is in spite of great outlays of money since 1899 in 
double tracks, ballast, terminals, heavier rails and other 
equipment necessary. because of laws and _ public 
regulations. 

Dr. Lorenz, statistician for the’ Commission, asked a 
few questions of the witness. He brought out that in 
reaching his determination of value the witness had de- 
ducted from investment in property whatever had been 
taken out of surplus, but that in years when a road paid no 
dividend he had not made allowance and added six or 
seven per cént to the property investment figure. 

“Ought not that to be done?” asked Dr. Lorenz, “And 
can any conclusion be drawn from this table unless it is 
done?” 

The witness said that would be true but for the. fact 
that only one of the roads considered was in that class. 

Mr. Wright got an affirmative reply to a. question in- 
tended to show that the attention of the witness, as an 
employe of the Nebraska commission, was generally di- 
rected toward obtaining reductions or preventing increases 
in rates and that he always testified on that side. 

Mr. Wright also drew an admission from Mr. Powell 
that it would perhaps have been more fair and would have 
made a more representative showing if he had used in 
his tables all the forty-one roads involved in this case in- 
stead of taking only thirteen of them. He said he would 
have done that had he been able to do so in the time at 
his disposal. 

Asked what strong road had been omitted from his 
tables, he said the Soo Line had been left out. Mr. Wright 
asked if he would call the old Wisconsin Central, now a 
part of the Soo Line, a strong road, though in the hands 
of a receiver, and he said he would not. He said the roads 


- he had selected were representative in the sense that 


they covered the territory, but that he would not say they 
were representative of the financial condition of the roads 
seeking increases. Mr. Wright asked if he would call the 
Kansas City Southern, included in his tables, a weak road 
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though its earnings per mile were $13,000. Mr. Powell said 
he would. He said that roads in the hands of receivers had 
not been included in his table. 

“Do you mean that a road in the hands of a receiver 
should have no consideration?” asked Mr. Wright. 

“If its location is proper and it is ‘properly investi- 
gated it should be considered,’ replied Mr. Powell. 

An error of $200,000,000 in the capital of the Kansas 
City Southern was found in Mr. Powell’s figures. 

In comparing the period since 1907 with a similar 
period before that time, the witness said there had been 
a decrease in freight train service. Mr. Wright brought 
an admission that there had also been an increase in road- 
bed, passenger service and other matters. 

An agreement was reached between carriers and 
protestants and entered of record, that on the days as- 
signed to the carriers for completing their evidence live 
stock and packing-house products would not be taken up 
before April 6. 


The cross-examination of Mr. Powell by Mr. Wright 
was continued on Friday. It was brought out that the 
Powell figures as to the net revenue of the Rock Island 
for 1914 were $6,300,000 too high. 


Commissioner Daniels seemed much interested in Mr. 
Wright’s cross-examination and overruled several objec- 
tions by Mr. Thorne to the kind of questions asked. 

“There has been considerable latitude allowed in this 
case,” said he, “and what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander.” 


Mr. Wright attempted to show that Mr. Powell’s 
method of deducting from road and equipment value all 
additions made from surplus, was responsible for pushing 
the net income on the roads considered up to 7.02 per 
cent on the value in 1914. If this amount were not thus 
wiped out, he said, the return would drop to 5.7 per cent. 

Mr. Wright asked if it was the contention of the 
witness that the 7 per cent return on the six roads he 
used, indicated that rates are unreasonably high in this 
territory. Mr. Powell replied that if the roads made that 
much they would not be able to use the money that would 
be offered them. 


Mr. Powell admitted that there would have been some 
decline in return if he had deducted from road and equip- 
ment value only such additions from surplus as exceeded 
7 per cent. 


Mr. Wright remarked that the six roads used never 
averaged 7 per cent, and he asked whether, if additions 
and betterments were eliminated from surplus on some 
roads, it would not be fai> to offset that by the roads 
that were not able to earn any surplus for betterments 
or anything else. Mr. Powell said that would be only 
fair. He said he had made no compilation of all the 
roads to see if there would have been a surplus to invest 
in betterments. 

Additional Appearances. 


The following additional appearances have been 
entered: 

J. A. O’Halloran, for Clinton (Iowa) Sugar Refining Co. 

John A. Sargent, of Kansas City, for Central Coal & 
Coke Co. and others. 

R. W. Ropiequet, for Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ 
Assn. 

Luther M. Walter and E. P. Byars, for Laredo Chamber 
of Comnierce, San Benito Commercial Club, Brownsville 
Chamber of Commerce and Texas Wholesale Fruit and 
Produce Dealers’ Assn. 

J. E. Robinson, for Albert Miller & Co. 
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E. Middleton, Eagh Lake, Tex., for The Business 
League. 

R. O. Watkins, for East Texas Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers’ Assn. 

W. S. Whitten, for Lincoln (Neb.) Commercial Club. 

A. C. Slaughter, for Western Fruit Jobbers’ Assn. 


E. H. Hart, for New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad 
Co, and others. 


Clifford Thorne, chairman, Iowa commission; A. E. 
Helm, commerce counsel, Kansas commission; J. H. Hen- 
derson, commerce counsel, Iowa commission; W. E. Reed, 
attorney-general of Nebraska; H. T. Clarke, chairman, 
Nebraska commission; C. E. Elmquist of Minnesota com- 
mission; A. J. Edgerton, attorney-general of Minnesota; 
P. W. Dougherty, of South Dakota commission; W. H. 
Stutsman, of North Dakota commission; F. A. Jones, chair- 
man, Arizona commission; G. A. Henshaw, of Oklahoma 
commission, and W. M. Barrow, assistant attorney-general 
of Louisiana—a committee appearing for the state com- 
missions of Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma and South Dakota, and 
the Utah Traffic Club, American National Live Stock Assn2., 
National Council Farmers’ Co-operative Assn., National 
Broom Manufacturers’ Assn., National Hay Assn., and 
other individual firms and companies. 


J. W. White, for International Agricultural Cor- 
poration. 


VALUATION CONFERENCE 
THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 





The conference on valuation matters, which was first 
tentatively fixed for March 22, then postponed to April 19, 
has again been postponed until May 27. The hearings in 
the Western Advanced Rate case have made these post- 
ponements necessary. Railroad commissioners of west- 
ern states are exceptionally interested in valuation. They 
wanted to attend and be heard on the question as to 
whether the entire cost of a property, no matter how great 
it might be by reason of foolishness of management or 
unwise location, should be considered. The Western Pa- 
cific, built by former Senator Clark, is one of the lines in 
which the cost is high, because parts of its right of way 
had sunk in quicksand or other unstable ground, and it 
has cost a mint of money to get it in shape to be held 
where placed. Another question raised is as to the cost 
attributed to the Texas Midland. Mrs. Hetty Green’s son 
bought it when it was a streak of Tust, etc. The question 
is as to whether the cost of that road is what Mr. Green 
paid for it when it was down and out, or whether the 
total should include the money its former owners spent 
on it—money they borrowed on ruinous terms, but. bor- 
rowed just the same. 


The last-mentioned question comes up in connection 
with practically every other road in the country. The 
promoters, to get the money needed to keep the enter- 
prise going, sold bonds away below par and gave stock as 
bonus. They had to do that to get people to furnish money 
at all. The investors “took a chance.” Most of them have 
lost. The query is as to whether what they put into the 
property should be counted as part of the cost or should 
the so-called water be squeezed out. The subsidiary ques- 
tion is as to whether the bonus stocks are water. With- 
out such stock the roads could not have been built at all. 
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Trap Car Hearing in Chicago 


Inquiry Develops Strong Opposition Among Shippers in Chicago and Neighboring Cities—Many 
Witnesses Favor New System Involving Transfer Stations Outside of City 


The second day of the trap car hearing at Chicago 
was almost entirely taken up by the testimony of Willis 
E. Gray, formerly general superintendent Chicago & 
Alton, who had made for several of the carriers an elab- 
orate study of the trap car situation. Previously George 
Hodges, assistant general agent, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, had been put on the stand for the carriers to 
show that the average earnings per car per day were 


$2.55, and this figure was used as a basis for some of 


Mr. Gray’s revenue computations. 

Mr. Gray was examined at length by Judge McHugh 
as to the details of his exhibits which were chiefly in- 
tended to show the cost to the carriers of performing the 
trap car service. Some of the basic data upon which the 
calculations were made showed that there are 224 sub- 
stations in Chicago and, since 1890, seven universal sta- 
tions. There are handled daily in Chicago an average 
of 121 cars in trap car service, amounting to 993 tons 
of freight, from all industries. There are 3,087 industries 
that have trap car facilities, of which 2,090 are on regular 
carrier lines and the rest on belt lines. There are 7,178 
industries in Chicago that have no trap car facilities. 
Of the freight handled 53 per cent originates north of 
Monroe street. 

Mr. Gray’s exhibits covered actual movements of 
trap cars on six representative roads—Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and Illinois Central—covering the first five days of each 
of five months distributed at such periods throughout 
the year as to be representative of the whole service. 

A large number of illustrations were selected from 
Mr. Gray’s record showing the cost to the carriers of 
performing the trap car service. The Santa Fe received 
gross revenue on a car of $32, paid $9 for switching 
and $2.25 per diem reclaim, amounting to 34.31 per cent 
of the gross. On another car the gross was $14.16, 
switching 37.50 and per diem $2.25, amounting to 68.86 
per cent. In various other cases cited from 5 to 42.13 
per cent of the gross revenue represented the cost of 
the trap car service. 

Walter L. Fisher, representing the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, cross-examined Mr. Gray at great 
length and in much detail, and at times pitted his own 
information against that of the witness so forcibly that 
the latter suggested that it would assist matters if Mr. 
Fisher should take the witness stand. Mr. Fisher tried 
to get the witness to admit that it was congestion at 
stations that made trap car service expensive, but the 
witness refused to go farther than to say that the cost 
was greater at some stations than at others. He said the 
location of the station cuts no figure in trap car service. 
As the outcome of a series of questions relating to the 
facilities for handling freight at different stations, whether 
by electric motor or hand truck, the witness agreed to 
furnish a summary of the relative cost of handling by 
trap car and by team. 

Mr. Gray having used what he called main stations 
in his calculations, a dispute arose as to what was a 
main station, but this simmered down to the conclusion 
that several important sections of a railway system might 
have what could properly be called its own main sta- 





tion, and at this the witness insisted the line haul should 
be considered as beginning. This was chiefly in reference 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Mr. Fisher con- 
tending that the line haul should be considered as be- 
ginning at Galewood in all cases. He also tried to show 
that the witness’ figures covered loaded car movement 
into industries as well as service out, but Mr. Gray said 
that no carload service was included in his figures and 
that trap car service was calculated as beginning with 
the empty car when orders had been given to set it in 
at an industry, and ceasing at the first junction point 
when delivered to a connecting line. The average time 
consumed is three days, and if the car goes to a connect- 
ing line it is four days. 

Most of the time of the one session in the trap-car 
hearing on Saturday was taken up by further cross-exami- 
nation of Willis E. Gray in regard to the details of his 
exhibits. Previous to the recalling of Mr. Gray, Mr. Wal- 
ters of Adams & Westlake testified in regard to the team- 
ing arrangements of that firm. He stated a very large per- 
centage of the firm’s business was with railroads and that 
their products were drayed to the various stations at an 
average cost of $1.60 per ton. He stated that nearly all 
of their deliveries were to freight stations and the de- 
liveries to their industries in Chicago were a very small 
part of the business. About 40 per cent of the firm’s 
total business is transported through the tunnel, but only 
about 15 per cent of this amount is paid for, the tunnel 
expense being absorbed by the carriers. 

Mr. Butler questioned the witness to some extent on 
the efficiency of the teaming service described, and thought 
that four tons a day for each team was not very satisfac- 
tory service. The witness, however, said that there would 
be no saving if the teaming was done by contract rather 
than by the firm’s own teams. 

Mr. Fisher, in reference to the small lots which the 
witness had described as being delivered to the industries 
around town, inquired if the smallness of these lots did not 
add materially to the average teaming efficiency. The wit- 
ness thought that they had no material effect either way. 
He said that during the last year there had been no seri- 
ous delays at freight stations, but in other years there had 
been some complaint. The shipping clerk is in charge of 
the teams and Mr. Fisher questioned whether the best 
service could be obtained under such an arrangement. 


When Mr. Gray was recalled, he at first made certain 
corrections in the figures that he had offered on the pre- 
ceding day. He said the average loading of all trap cars, 
both for railroads and on private sidings, is about 15,000 
pounds. In his exhibits he said that only cars from in- 
dustries were included and the figures did not include any 
other cars carrying less-than-carload freight. On the mat- 
ter of delays at freight stations, the witness said that as 
far as his observation had gone, there was plenty of room 
at all stations; not one of the stations was worked to the 
full capacity. He was questioned at some length as to 


- whether he had not previously made a report to the con- 
trary; that is, to the effect that some of the stations could 
not be used as universal stations on account of congestion. 
He said that the average 
This was based on 


He qualified this statement. 
team delay was about 35 minutes. 
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observations made between March 31 and April 18, 1914. 
The time included was from the arrival of the team at the 
yards and its arrival at the freight house door and did not 
include the time of the unloading. These observations 
had been made at all main stations except those of the 
Grand Trunk, Pere Marquette and Chesapeake & Ohio of 
Indiana. 

There was a difference of opinion between the witness 
and Mr. Fisher in regard to the practice of handling 
less-than-carload freight on team tracks. The witness in- 
sisted that he had never seen this done on either inbound 
or outbounid freight. Mr. Fisher wanted to know if there 
were not some roads whose facilities were so great that 
their team tracks were used to only five per cent of their 
capacity. The witness did not know of any. In regard to 
the capacity for handling freight, the witness said that at 
some points on account of physical construction, the 
handling of freight was more expensive than at other 
places, but he wished especially to emphasize the state- 
ment that a freight house is not a warehouse and therefore 
its capacity should be practically unlimited if the organiza- 
tion was such as to keep the freight constantly moving 
through the house. 

Under the heading of reorganization, he would suggest 
the employment of more men and use of all doors and some 
arrangement by which freight could be delivered in the 
morning instead of having 40 per cent of it delivered late 
in the afternoon. 


The examiner asked the witness if he called trap car 
service special service, or what was his definition of 
special service. He answered that special service included 
the handling of L. C. L. freight from industries to the 
main point for receiving freight upon a railroad to be 
forwarded over that line. If the industry is not on a 
track, freight must be teamed to the station. If the in- 
dustry is located on a track the car is taken in the same 
way, only upon a track and the railroad furnishes the 
power. In answer to another of the examiner’s ques- 
tions, he said that he would still consider a car a trap 
car if it did not go to the local station, but went directly 
out upon the line. This is a mere operating convenience 
in which the shipper is not interested. He called the 
service special because it is not rendered to all shippers. 

From this time on the entire session was taken 
up with an attempt on the part of Mr. Fisher to obtain 
from this witness testimony tending to show that the 
railroads could accomplish freight handling much more 
efficiently by taking care of it at an outlying point to 
which all L. C. L. freight should be taken, rather than to 
transfer freight at other main stations. The witness said 
that he had spent a good deal of thought upon this prop- 
osition and that while he had some ideas upon the sub- 
ject he did not think his opinion was worth a continental. 
He suggested that there was a possibility of delay in 
the use of the outlying transfer station for the reason 
that in the case of schedule service there would be an 
extra transfer from the service car to the schedule car. 
Under the present practice freight is put into the schedule 
ear at the main station from the team by which it is 
hauled. This arrangement gives the shipper a longer time 
for loading. If the freight goes to the outside transfer 
station it is first put into a service car, then unloaded 
into a schedule car, goes from there to the classification 


yard, where it is put into the train. Under the present. 


practice, the shipper may have until 5 o’clock for loading, 
while on the other plan he must quit at 12 or 1 o’clock in 
erder to give time for the transfer and classification, if 
the shipment is to go out the same evening. He insisted 
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also that if the loading took place directly from the wagon 
into the service car instead of going through the freight 
station it would be necessary to have a very large amount 
of room in which to spot cars for loading. In this case 
the doors for loading would be 64 feet apart instead of 
close together, as in the freight house, and the loading 
service would consequently be spread out over that much 
greater territory. 

Some questions were asked by the examiner with a 
view to showing whether this line of questioning was ma- 
terial to the point under consideration in this case, in 
reply to which, Mr. Fisher made a long argument to the 
effect that his proposition was to show that the present 
system of the carrier was inadequate and that by the 
adopting of another plan or establishment of an outside 
transfer station, their service could be materially im- 
proved and the so-called special service would be done 
away with. 

Near the close of the session Mr. Burchmore called 
attention to the fact that Mr. Bell of the Crane company 
had checked up 10 of the cars ‘of which the service was 
given in detail in the witness’ statement of the day before 
and had found errors in regard to 9 of them. It was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Bell’s figures should be submitted to the 
witness for checking and for inspection at a later session 
of the hearing. 

Mr. Gray Cross-Examined. 

At the Monday morning session of the trap-car heat- 
ing Mr. Gray was still on the stand for cross-examination 
in regard to the figures which he had presented on pre- 
vious days. Mr. Burchmore called his attention to the 
fact that in previous hearings. the value of the service 
of a car per day had been estimated at from 45 to 65 
cents, while in Mr. Gray’s figures the value had been 
taken as $2.55. Mr. Gray could offer no explanation of 
the low valuation given by other witnesses. In further 
reference to the figures Mr. Burchmore called attention 
to a car used by Sprague, Warner & Co. upon which the 
gross revenue was shown in Mr. Gray’s figures to be 
$21.48, against which there was a switching charge of 
$6. Mr. Burchmore said that the figures, as presented by 
the traffic manager of Sprague, Warner & Co., showed that 
the car was loaded to 9,750 lbs., that the charges were 
$20.48 and that the consignees paid $1 for switching, mak- 
ing the switching charge which was absorbed by the rail- 
roads $5 instead of $6. He thought that if the consign- 
ment had moved through a freight house, the charge would 
have been $20.48 instead of $21.48. Mr. Gray explained that 
he considered the $1 as a penalty for the use of a car 
loaded to less than the minimum of ten thousand pounds. 

There was then some discussion as to whether Mr. 
Gray’s figures included cars which were partially loaded 
in trap-car service and which also carried a certain load 
of company freight. The witness said that whatever 
company freight was carried had nothing to do with the 
trap-car service. Mr. Burchmore also wanted to know if 
there were included in these figures the cases of one car for 
one consignor over one road to one consignee. The wit- 
ness said yes. Mr. Burchmore said that railroad men 
said there were many such cars, but be did not find any in 
the exhibit and the answer was if there were any such cars, 
they were included in the exhibit. 

The examiner wondered if the railroad did not per- 
form less service on such cars, and the witness agreed 
that that would generally be so, but not always. He said 
that on some occasions the car might have been tied up 
longer on account of being delivered at a local station 
instead of at the main station. The examiner said that 
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there was a rule in force in New England by which in 
such cases no charge was made, while in other cases 
there was a charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds. The 
witness was not prepared to express an opinion as to 
his desirability of this rule. 

The éxaminer also wanted to know if there was any 
good reason for the sliding scale by which a greater 
charge was made if the car was not loaded to the mini- 
mum. The witness explained that he considered the 
added charge as a penalty for not loading the car to the 
minimum. 

At this point the examiner thanked the witness for 
the completeness with which he was attempting to answer 
all questions that could be asked him, he having been 
on the stand much of the time for four days, and, by 
way of explanation, said it was so seldom that a railroad 
man on the stand knew anything about railroading, that 
when they found one who did they desired to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

The examiner also stated that among the tariffs under 
suspension there appeared to be no two that had the 
same definition of trap car service and in some cases 
the definitions were absolutely contradictory. He thought 
that they had been prepared without much consultation. 

Mr. Gray said that there was certainly not much 
agreement, but he, did not know how much consultation 
there might have been. He thought that there ought to 
be some rearrangeygpnt that would be fair to both ship- 
pers and railroads. 

Mr. Burchmore again called attention to what he 
thought were some errors in Mr. Gray’s figures which had 
been discovered by checking up 12 cars which had been 
loaded by Ryerson & Co. He said that in the figures re- 
lating to these 12 cars there seemed to be some error in 
all but one. The witness said: “That statement doesn’t 
perturb my mind in the least.” The witness’ attention 
was called to the fact that in his figures in most cases 
the cost of teaming was slightly higher than the cost of 
trap car service, but on the C. & N. W. the cost was 
1.1 cents for teaming and 2.5’cents for trap car service. 
The witness said that the character of freight and the 
construction of the house would make a considerable dif- 
ference in the cost. Mr. Fisher made the point that 
more convenient physical construction could be had at 
the outlying point than in the city. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Burchmore inquired in 
regard to the 234 stations in the switching district of 
Chicago and brought out the statement that some freight 
was brought in from these local stations and transferred 
to schedule cars, even though this practice involved a 
back haul. It was also stated that at some of these 
stations, L. C. L. freight was received in trap cars only. 

The witness was asked whether there was any less 
expense to the railroads in handling freight received by 
dray than in handling that received in trap cars. The 
answer was that in some cases the trap car service would 
cost more, in some the same, and in some less. Mr. 
Fisher asked several questions involving arrangements 
which the witness said he had heard nothing of. 


Conditions at Grand Crossing. °. 

Mr. Gray’s testimony was interrupted to receive the 
statement of George Hutchinson, president Grand Crossing 
Tack Co., manufacturers of woven wire and other kinds 
of wire fencing. He said that this plant was on a side- 
track from the Lake Shore, but that there were four sta- 
tions at Grand Crossing available for the handling of 
freight. He said that the sidetrack was put in about 20 
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years ago and trap car service was begun about 15 years 
ago. The railroads had put in joint tariffs and the trap 
car service was introduced to save a portion of the through 
rate on their roads. He said that if freight was going to 
a station on one of the roads reaching Grand Crossing, it 
was taken to the station by dray. If going to one of the 
Northwestern roads it would be handled by trap car. The 
plant handles about 5,000 carload cars in and out every 
year, but these cars are seldom loaded out as trap cars 
because their inbound cars are mostly flats and gondolas. 
He explained that in each instance a trap car would be 
billed to the transfer station of the road from which it 
was going; for example, a C. & N. W. car would be billed 
to Wood street, 2 Rock Island car to Burr Oak and a St. 
Paul car to Galewood. In case of shipments going out 
over the Illinois Central he understood that they were 
taken to South Water street and transferred there to road 
cars. He said that if the tariffs under suspension were 
approved all of his L. C. L. freight would go by dray to 
the. Lake Shore station so long as joint tariffs are in ex- 
istence. The Lake Shore would then have the burden of 
handling and would get its proportion of the through rate. 
Other roads would get no part of the Grand Crossing busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Lyford on Outside Transfer Stations. 


Mr. Fisher then called to the stand Will H. Lyford, 
general counsel for the receivers of the C. & E, I., who 
stated that he had had a railroad experience of about 36 
years, principally with the C. & E. I. and recently as the 
one to whom had been assigned the task of organizing the 
transfer plant known as Clearing. He described this plant 
at considerable length, as has been previously described in 
The Traffic World, and explained that it was the intention 
to handle L. C. L, freight from all roads at this point, there 
being but one road entering Chicago which has not either 
direct or belt line connection with the yards at Clearing. 
The company now owning it is composed of 12 railroads 
and $6,500,000 has been spent in addition to the original 
cost of the property. The yards are not in operation, on 
account of the necessity of issuing bonds to the amount of 
three and one-half million, and this issue has been held up 
by the Public Utility Commission of Illinois. 


Speaking of the present freight stations in Chicago, 
the witness thought that so far as the stations were con- 
cerned, their capacity was-sufficient to make it physically 
rossible to handle all freight with the increase that might 
be expected for the next twenty years, but that it would 
be necessary to supplement these freight houses by a 
transfer plant at some outside point. In other words, the 
stations were adequate so far as receiving freight from 
shippers is concerned, but not of sufficient capacity to 
enable the railroads to handle freight satisfactorily. He 
said a large percentage of freight which now .passed 
through the city should not come within the limits,at all. 
Under present cgnditions, the more freight a railroad re- 
cieves the more expensive it is per ton to handle it. He 
described also certain improvements in handling that 
had been made at one of the Burlington stations and also 
by the C. & E. I. By the introduction of motor trucks at 
the Burlington station one man was able to do the work 
of fourteen at the same cost if the fourteen worked with 
hand trucks. At the C. & E. I. one man did the work of 


- eleven under the previous arrangement. He said that 


present system of handling less-than-carload freight had 
become unbearable to the railroads and was fast becom- | 
ing so to the shippers. This he gave as the result of his 
observation when he was engaged in putting through the 
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deal with reference to Clearing. He cited some instances 
in which terminal charges in Chicago amounted to more 
than the gross income on the total haul and gave one illus- 
tration of a haul from Pittsburgh to Milwaukee in which 
he said that this statement held good. He thought the 
cost to the railroad of handling freight after it gets to 
the station is practically double if it comes in trap cars 
to the cost of handling when it comes by team. The ship- 
ments of Sears-Roebuck having been mentioned, he said 
that in a trap car possibly ten shipments of twenty pack- 
ages each would be received. After unloading, these must 
be rearranged on the platform into original shipments. If 
the same freight came by teams it would be handled each 
shipment by itself, thus saving the cost of rehandling on 
the platform. 


Wallace Reviews Terminal Situation. 


J. F. Wallace, chairman, Railway Terminal Commis- 
sion of Chicago, was the most important witness at the 
hearing on Tuesday. He testified in general terms as to 
the terminal situation and service in Chicago, his tésti- 
mony being based upon special knowledge obtained in an 
investigation of the subject on behalf of the city and from 
his long experience as chief engineer and general manager 
of the Illinois Central. 

He described the present system of handling freight, 
saying that the bulk of L. C. L. freight is outbound. It is 
handled through a freight house that may be from 1,500 
to 1,600 feet long which consists of a platform about 36 
feet wide and with 8 to 10 tracks and capacity for about 
275 cars a day. The cars are banked up on these tracks 
opposite the doors leading to the freight house. Freight 
is checked and weighed into the car to the amount of 
about 5 or 6 tons for each car. At night the cars are 
switched out and sent to destination and the tracks are 
filled up with empty cars. For inbound service more floor 
space is required, as shipments are sorted in piles and 
remain until taken away by team. In connection with the 
inbound freight, there may be freight for other roads. 
This is sometimes teamed away and sometimes put into a 
car and sent back. 

In connection with this general description, the wit- 
ness said that the most impressive fact about it was that 
the more freight a road handles, the larger house it has, 
and the more nearly in a wholesale manner the business is 
done, the more it costs per ton. His only conclusion was 
that the whole system is radically wrong. The efficiency 
of the system is modified at times by particularly careful 
handling and by the peculiar character of the freight. The 
suggestion of a remedy is a delicate matter, as it involves 
a changed attitude of mind on the part of railway officials 
in charge. The system had grown up from the small sta- 
tion to its present magnitude without material change in 
methods. 

He suggested two possible remedies: First, loading 
outbound freight in bulk in full carloads, moving the cars 
to an outside station and resorting. This method, he 
thought, would save a half-million dollars a year merely 
in the matter of handling the freight. If larger items of 
cost were entered into, the saving would be several mil- 
lions. His figures covered only the matter of the station 
and system and facilities. 

The examiner inquired whether this method would 
not render many facilities useless. The witness said that 
represented the asset rather than a liability. In the central 
freight district, south of Van Buren street and west of 
State, a capitalization of the ground covered by one car 
amounts to about $17,000 or $18,000. The entire terminal 
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work in Chicago is done on the surface on land worth 
from $5 to $30 per square foot which is in great demand 
for commercial purposes. The examiner further inquired 
if the presence of the railroad and its facilities was not a 
factor in making this land so valuable, to which Mr. Wal- 
lace replied that a part of the railroad plant could be 
taken out, leaving facilities for handling some freight in 
the present location, occupying less ground at less expense. 

This suggested his second remedy, which is the util- 
ization of several floors, one over another, somewhat in 
the manner contemplated by the Pennsylvania in its plan 
for a new freight terminal. He thought that groups of 
railroads might co-operate in handling freight to outside 
sorting stations. It was estimated that merchants might 
save two or three million dollars a year if freight could be 
taken to universal stations instead of to local stations. 
The railroads could probably handle freight as cheaply 
as they do now. If not, extra expense should be covered 
by a suitable charge. He expressed the opinion that 
much of the trouble came from the double-barreled atti- 
tude of the Interstate Commerce Commission, first, in 
considering itself as a body to regulate all such service, 
and, second, in treating the railroads as a monopoly. In 
discussion of this point with the examiner, who took the 
ground that the Commission was ‘acting only in accord- 
ance with the law and not its limitations, the witness 
said that the Commission had very much power in framing 
public opinion, in the shaping of 'n legislation and in 
defining its own powers. gaat 

He thought that every terminal should be an open 
terminal, made so either by law or by the open-minded- 
ness of railroad officials. Any step toward co-operation 
would be beneficial. To the examiner’s question as to the 
position of a railroad that had spent large sums of money 
in terminal facilities in comparison with those that had 
spent none, Mr. Wallace said that if the Commission had 
permission to promote pooling everything would be all 
right. This would recognize all vested interests, and 
nothing would help the railroad situation so much as the 
possibility of diverting freight over the line which could 
handle it most conveniently and cheaply. Of the roads 
between Chicago and New York some could probably 
carry freight for 25 to 35 per cent less expense than 
others, but under the present competitive conditions all 
get their share. His argument, he explained, did not lead 
to government ownership, but to government control. He 
said that there is a voluntary tendency to handle pas- 
sengers in combination in union stations, and if the same 
plan could be applied to freight the result would be a 
material benefit in decreasing expense and giving better 
service. 

As an instance of the attitude of many railroad offi- 
cials upon this matter, he stated that it had been said 
that one railroad could have sold its terminals in Chicago 
for about 10 million dollars and acquired other facilities 
entirely adequate in connection with another road for 
$250,000. The other road was not even a competitor, but 
the management didn’t want its business handled in con- 
nection with another road. 

The condition in Chicago results from the fact that 
every railroad has tried to get as much terminal property 
and as many facilities as possible, and the result is a large 
amount of mileage and congestion in the city. In answer 
to a question from Mr. Fisher, he said he thought that 
there was trackage enough so that every industry in Chi- 
cago could be located on a railway line or have a side- 
track. The point in mind was that industries were getting 
along with another system because, perhaps, of the extra 
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expense of locating their plants where facilities were ade- 
quate. Mr. Wallace explained this by the statement that 
these industries started in their beginning in a small way 
and the matter of draying was unimportant. 

As to the proposal for an outside transfer station, he 
thought that it was not necessary that the roads should 
join in one plant, but that the twelve roads which now 
have a common interest in the plant at Clearing might 
form a nucleus with which other roads could join, or it 
might be desirable to have two or three other. similar 
transfer stations. 


No Testimony from Northwestern Carriers. 


At the morning session G. Roy Hall, representing the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and T. A. McGrath, representing 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, had tes- 
tified in behalf of protestants as to the value of trap car 
service to Duluth and the Twin Cities. The carriers intro- 
duced no testimony in reference to conditions at these 
places, and Mr. Donnelly, representing the Northern Pa- 
cific, made a statement to the effect that while he and Mr. 
Lindley had entered appearances for the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern, it had been supposed that the whole 
case was to be handled from Chicago and evidence would 
be presented for all lines. Therefore, no preparation had 
been made for testimony from the Twin Cities and none 
would be offered by these two roads. This, however, he 
said, did not involve the abandonment of the principle of 
the tariffs in question, and it might be necessary later to 
file other tariffs. Some testimony was introduced to show 
conditions at places outside of Chicago. W. J. Incledon, 
representing the National Sewing Machine Co. of Belvidere, 
Ill., testified that his company handled, in 1914, 559 trap 
cars with an average loading of 1,700 pounds. None of 
these were rehandled at Belvidere, but all were taken to 
Wood street or Fortieth street in Chicago. The station 
at Belvidere could not handle this freight unless its sta- 
tion was enlarged by 50 per cent-and more men were em- 
ployed. 

Outside of Chicago. 


E. J. T. Moyer testified along somewhat the same 
lines with reference to Naperville, Ill. 

R. L. Rubel, representing the Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co. of Aurora, IIl., which is located on the C. B. 
& Q. Line, said that the station at that point could not 
possibly handle their freight if it was hauled by team. 
The station has 10 doors, five of which are used for de- 
livery and five for receiving freight. In the morning there 
are large amounts of freight on hand from Chicago, and 
the house is so full that a truck could not be run through 
it. The platform is frequently so crowded that it would be 
impossible to unload from a dray. If his company was 
obliged to dray, it would cost about 35 cents a ton and the 
dray would take a load in each direction. He stated that 
the change in tariffs was never mentioned until after the 
tariffs were published. At that time he had some con- 
versation with the agent in which he said that he had two 
motor trucks coming with which his freight would be 
hauled and he would expect the same expedition in handling 
as under the present trap-car arrangement. The agent 
said that he didn’t have half room enough to do this. The 
witness explained that the trucks at that time were “in 
his mind.” 

B. Robeson of the Abington Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abing: 
ton, Ill., said that the plant he represented was located 
upon the C. B. & Q. and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with 
track connection with the Burlington. The company han- 
dles about 200 outbound trap cars a year, all of which are 
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taken to Galesburg for distribution, and freight is not han- 
dled at all at Abington. Drayage would cost about a dollar 
a ton, as the company’s location is about 1% miles from the 
station. All that the railroad does at Abington is to bill 
the shipment. If the new tariffs go into effect, the com- 
pany would have to quit business. 

W. K. Buchanan of the New York Central was called 
by Mr. Cornell to verify several sheets of figures from 
the New York transfer station at Gibson, Ind. These were 
introduced apparently for the purpose of showing how 
small a proportion of the gross revenue remained after 
paying switching charges and per diem. In some cases it 
was shown that more was paid out than was actually 
received. 

L. B. Boswell, representing the Quincy Trade Bureau, 
Quincy, Ill., testified that the attitude of Quincy manu- 
facturers is in direct opposition to any charge for trap 
car service. Their position is based on long-time practice 
and upon the fact that industries had been located on the 
understanding that the present practice would be con- 
tinued. He said that it would be more economical for 
many manufacturers to dray freight than to pay the pro- 
posed charge. He also had serious doubts of the ability 
of the railroads at Quincy to take care of all L. C. L. 
freight that would be offered during periods of congestion. 
It would be necessary to enlarge terminal facilities. He 
said that some trap cars are sent out without handling at 
the local station at all. 

At this point Examiner Brown announced that, while 
he should insist on finishing the hearing this week, it 
might not be necessary to hold evening sessions, as had 
been intimated the day before, and in any event there 
would be no session that evening. The official reporter 
echoed the sentiments of most of those present in his 
fervent quotation from Ruggles of Red Gap, “Three rous- 
ing cheers!” . 

Testimony of H. C. Barlow. 

H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, was called to the stand late Tuesday 
afternoon: He filed exhibits numbering from one to 14, 
and a large part of his testimony was a comprehensive 
analysis of the information contained in these statistics. 
He claimed that the tariffs which were under suspension 
would create a great discrimination, and illustrated his 
point in connection with a road like the Wabash, which has 
lines both east and west of Chicago. Certain commodities 
have a different rating in Official and Western classifica- 
tions; for instance, cheese, which under Western Classifi- 
cation is carried at third class with 20,000 pounds mini- 
mum, is carried in Official Classification at third class 
and in any quantity. Therefore, from the East this com- 
modity, under the new tariffs, would have to pay the four 
cents per hundred pounds terminal charge, but if from 
Kansas City, for example, there would be no charge. 
Many other commodities, he said, would be similarly 
affected. 

He thought it was beyond the power of a railroad 
to say in what kind of a vehicle the shipper shall take 
his commodity to the station if no burden is placed upon 
the carrier by his choice. The object of the tariffs was 
to control the manner of delivery, and no proper study of 
the subject has been made by carriers. He said that the 
new tariffs would create discrimination all over the coun- 


try, in places where none now exists. The exception of 


certain points from the operation of the tariffs created 
a rank discrimination in their favor. He instanced in 
this connection Cupples station at St. Louis, Liggett & 
Myers station in St. Louis, Joliet, Ill., and several other 
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places, which under the tariffs were excepted from the 
operation of the rule. 

The witness called particular attention to the method 
of operation of Montgomery Ward & Co., who have a large 
plant at a point just north of the Chicago River, on the 
North Side, and where they move some 1,200 tons per day, 
all in trap cars. At the present time Montgomery Ward 
& Co. furnish all the facilities for the handling of this 
freight. If it was delivered by team, it would go to 
Kingsbury and Kinzie Street station, six blocks away, and 
then to Galewood, where it would be handled as it now is. 
Under the present arrangement, Montgomery Ward & 
Co. do all of the handling at their station. If their freight 
was teamed to the station, the facilities would not be any- 
where near sufficient and the increase in station capacity 
would be very expensive. 7 

He referred also to the statement.of Mr. Donnelly in 
reference to the possibility of the matter of these tariffs 
coming up again, and said that if they did, he thought some 
provision should be made by which the shipper would be 
paid for his services in loading and for the facilities fur- 
nished. He did not believe that in the case of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., or in other similar cases, the carrier was 
furnishing a special service. Under any other plan of 
handling, the cars would be put in at the Kingsbury Ave- 
nue station, if not at the plant of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. He believed that the benefit of the trap-car service 
was mutual. He admitted that in some instances there 
was a saving of drayage to the shipper, but this was offset 
to the carrier in not being obliged to furnish greater sta- 
tion facilities. He said that it was impossible to increase 
stations simply by the increase of number of doors. Every 
door means an extra expense of about $12 a day, or 30 
cents a ton, and with too many doors the truckers are 
likely to get in each other’s way. 


He mentioned four definitions of trap-car service, 

_ which had been referred to. First, a car from the indus- 
tries’ siding to one destination; second, a car loaded on 
an industrial siding consigned beyond gateway points; 
third, the inbound car received at destination, being one car 
to one “consignee delivered on industrial siding. His 
sidered none of these trap cars properly so-called. His 
definition of a trap car is, fourth, a car loaded at an in- 
dustry on an industrial siding for various destinations and 
consignees handled to and at Chicago freight or transfer 

stations. 

A little diversion was created by the examiner calling 
attention to the service in New York City, where he said 
that there was no such thing as trap-car service, but Mr. 
Barlow said he considered that substantially all of the 
service into and out of New York City is trap-car service. 

He insisted that the trap-car service saves the car- 
riers first or primary handling, and therefore is an advan- 
tage to the carrier. One of Mr. Barlow’s exhibits was de- 
voted to the matter of delays at freight stations. A very 
complete and expensive investigation had been made by 
the Association of Commerce and an attempt had been 
made to improve the methods of handling freight. In 
spite of this and in spite of some attempts on the part of 
carriers to make improvements, there had been no sub- 
stantial improvement in the last ten years. Investigation 
had disclosed that the average delay at stations was about 
fifty minutes, this time including the time from the arrival 
of the team at the yard until the wagon was unloaded. In 
this statement Mr. Barlow’s figures were in substantial 
agreement with those previously furnished by Mr. Gray, 
who had found that the average delay was 35 minutes 
from the arrival of a team at the yard until it was in posi- 
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tion at the door for unloading. Mr. Barlow called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Gray’s figures were taken from an 
investigation made last year when, as was generally recog- 
nized, business amounted to only about 65 per cent of 
normal. Natural increase in Chicago business is esti- 


mated at about 5 per cent a year. Since 1905, when the 


Chicago Association of Commerce’s investigation was 
made, there had been built a few new freight houses, but 
many of them were in the same condition at that time, 
and notwithstanding the natural increase in business from 
year to year, the figures presented by Mr. Gray indicated 
that there had been no substantial improvement. Mr. 
Barlow’s figures took into account only delays that were 
above 30 minutes, as he considered that any delay beyond 
30 minutes was chargeable to inadequate facilities for 
handling the freight. He had not been able to learn that 
the stations had been provided with more men or that any 
special effort had been made to secure deliveries at the 
freight stations in the morning. The witness also called 
attention to a report which had been made by the Forbes 
Cartage Co. in February, 1914, giving the movement of 
some of their teams in detail. The witness could not say 
if the result was typical, but submitted- the figures for 
what they were worth. Whatever they might be worth, he 
said, they certainly show no improvement over 1905. They 
showed much delay to teams. 

Mr. Herdman objected to the figures on the ground 
that they were not complete nor continuous. Mr. Barlow 
admitted that he did not know if they were a fair average 
representation of service. Another exhibit showed the 
disposal of the total time of certain teams, this being pre- 
pared to get some data as to the efficiency of teaming 
service. From this it appeared that only about 40 per 
cent efficiency was obtained from these teams. This was 
intended incidentally to show what might happen if all 
the additional teaming which would result from doing 
away with trap-car service was put on the streets. 

In connection with an exhibit designed to show the 
apparent expense to the carriers of providing for team 
track delivery, he said that putting a car on or off a 
siding was not additional service, but a substitute serv- 
ice. He said that 11,000 cars could be handled per day 
on the team tracks of Chicago if there was no delay, but 
on account of the unavoidable delays these tracks were 
worked to only 16 per cent efficiency. He referred to the 
Pennsylvania freight station at Madison and Canal 
streets, on which the land was valued at $12 per square 
foot. The witness considered this a fair valuation for 
the reason that the Pennsylvania is paying $25 per square 
foot for adjacent property. The interest on valuation of 


-land which one car occupies and the necessary space be- 


side it and time for loading and unloading is estimated at 
$€. The witness also referred to the method of handling 
at the Twin Cities, the figures being taken at between 
3:25 and 5:00 o’clock in the afternoon under the trap car 
system. On one day for 32 wagons there was no delay, 
16 wagons were delayed one minute, 12 wagons were de- 
layed 2 minutes, 10 were delayed 3 minutes, etc., in reach- 
ing the doors of the cars for unloading. ‘The average de- 
lay in getting teams to the car was two minutes. On an- 
other day during the same hours 51 teams experienced 
no delay, 17 teams 1 minute, 6 teams 2 minutes, 2 teams 
4 minutes, 1 team 6 minutes and 1 team 9 minutes. The 
average delay of all teams was one minute. 

In reference to the general proposition of the pro- 
priety of adding this special charge for terminal service, 
the witness stated that on rates made under the trunk 
line scale 6 cents per 100 pounds is provided for the 
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terminal charge. He referred again to the matter of 
discrimination and said that the Lowrey tariffs would 
penalize Chicago as against St. Louis, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and other places where no charge is made. The 
imposition of a charge of 4 cents at each end of the 
trip would sometimes exceed the revenue for the haul 
between. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Barlow gave several compari- 
sons of service at different warehouses, showing the dis- 
crimination that would -result from the proposed tariffs, 
and stated that the result would be to give the railroads 
all storage privileges. He then entered into the inter- 
pretation of four alleged items of expense, first, the $2.25 
per diem. He said that this had been imposed on ac- 
count of the practice of terminal railroads getting and 
keeping cars. Second, the demurrage charge was imposed 
as a penalty for delay in unloading: He again referred 
to the per diem as nothing except a demurrage charge 
imposed by one railroad against another. In reference 
to the $6 switching charge, he said that originally charges 
for switching varied from $1.50 to $3. The shippers joined 
with the railroads in working out a system which should 
be fair to all, and he did not consider it fair that the 
item should now be brought in as a matter of expense. 
The charge of $7.65 which appeared in Mr. Gray’s figures 
under the heading of “car earnings” he said that he had 
never met before. He thought it was made up of the 
payments shippers have made of all freight in the United 
States divided by the number of cars; the more the 
shipper pays the greater this amount becomes, the more 
efficiency of service the more it is penalized. The $2.25 
per diem and the $6 switching charge entered into the 
item of $2.55 per day car earnings. He said that this 
showing was preposterous, and with more efficient serv- 
ice the amount might rise to $5 a day. 

The examiner inquired whether the witness thought 
the trap car charge if levied at all should be uniform, 
to which the witness replied that it should be. The basis 
on which rates are made does not discriminate between 
large and small cities. No rates are made which take 
into consideration this difference. The sliding scale might 
be used in the form of a minimum charge per car if the 
whole subject were treated as a terminal matter. If it 
were treated as a line matter the charge should be made 
in some other way. He thought that if, however, a charge 
for trap car service is made it should be a minimum charge 
per car rather than on a sliding scale. In answer to the 
questions of the examiner, he said that prior to the filing 
of the tariffs he had no official knowledge of such tariffs, 
even though under the Lowry tariffs a conference be- 
tween shippers and carriers was provided for. He was 
told that the presidents of the carriers had had a meet- 
ing and had refused to listen to the suggestions of the traf- 
fic men and that was the reason that no information was 
given to the shippers until the tariffs were published. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Position. 

J. Charles Maddison, formerly traffic manager, now 
secretary, of Montgomery Ward & Co., said that he had 
had direct charge of traffic affairs for that company from 
1901 to 1914. He described the location of the plant as 
between Chicago avenue and the river, with the St. Paul 
tracks upon one side. The firm is one of the largest users 
of trap cars and the trackage at the plant cost about $120,- 
000. During the month of February 1,457 trap cars were 
handled, the trackage having a capacity of from 55 to 60 
cars at atime. The car-shed space would be worth $10,700 
a year on the basis of his floor space in the adjoining 
plant. 

The witness said that these cars are loaded to four 
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different destinations: First, to the firm in another city; 
second, to gateway poilts; third, to outside transfer sta- 
tions; fourth; to downtown stations. Of the cars handled 
in February, 626 went to downtown stations and 815 to 
outside transfer points. -The St. Paul station is six blocks 
away and from this point cars are taken to Galewood. 
All loading is done by Montgomery Ward & Co., and the 
freight that is consigned to the firm in other cities or 
which is going to gateway points is not handled by the 
railroad at all. A few days ago the witness said that he 
made an experiment in delivering by team to the Kinzie 
Street station. On the first day the station called him, 
to know what was the matter, and asked him to let up 
on that kind of deliveries. He said that if the four-cent 
rate is applied Montgomery Ward & Co. would quit using 
the trap cars. 

Team delivery to the Kinzie Street-St. Paul station 
costs 1% cents per hundred, to Union Street, 2 cents, 
to the Lake Shore-Polk Street station 3% cents, to the 
Erie station less than 1% cents and to the B. & O. 1% 
cents, this station being the same as the St. Paul station. 
He said that 80 per cent of outbound freight could be 
delivered within 1% miles and 50 per cent within the same 
distance as Union Street. The average for all deliveries 
would be from 2 to 2% cents per hundred pounds. In 
February the average weight of loading was 23,294 pounds. 
In this connection Mr. Barlow called attention to the fact 
that the average loading of freight cars for the country 
was 6.23 tons. . 

Mr. Maddison thought that no argument was neces- 
sary to show that there was a distinct advantage to the 
carriers arising from trap car service by the saving of 
expense of loading or checking at each end of the line. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. load out a large per cent of 
the cars that are brought in under loading, and nearly 
all are loaded out on the same day, thereby saving delay 
to the cars and the necessity of bringing the cars in 
special. There are no empty returned cars. He said 
that 70 per cent of the cars that came in under loading 
are loaded out in trap car service. All cars would be 
loaded out except for the carriers’ convenience. In re- 
gard to facilities, the witness said that in times of normal 
business the facilities are inadequate to take care of the 
business that comes in by team. Even at the present 
state of business, the Kinzie street station could not take 
care of one-half the Montgomery Ward & Co. business. 
They have not as much trackage at the station as Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. have at the plant. On some occa- 
sions it has been necessary to stop delivery to the C. & 
N. W. to give it time to clean up the station, and in 
some instances he had sent his own men to help. The 
same thing had been true in reference to the Union 
street station. 

A general discussion took place in regard to the 
methods of handling at Sears-Roebuck station as com- 
pared with Montgomery Ward & Co. The witness said 
that at the present time the two methods were similar, 
but if the four-cent rate went into effect the Sears-Roebuck 
station would be exempt from this charge and Sears-Roe- 
buck & Co. would have that advantage over Montgomery 
Ward & Co. On the general proposition of trap car serv- 
ice Mr. Maddison thought there was a material saving to 
the carriers on cars that go directly to destination, but 


-he was not so sure as to the cars that go to downtown 


stations. This service is in effect a substitute for dray- 
age and there might perhaps be a charge for performing. 

The examiner said that this appeared to be the atti- 
tude of many large shippers, but he did not know with 
whom should rest the option as to whether the car should 
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go to a main station or a transfer station. Mr. Maddison 
thought that this should be determined by previous prac- 
tice. The trap car that goes to a main station he con- 
sidered as delayed service and thought the economical 
way would be to handle freight at outside transfer stations. 


At the Thursday morning session, Mr. Barlow took the 
stand to answer a few questions more in detail in regard 
to the exhibits which he had presented on the previous 
day. Other witnesses were called on behalf of the pro- 
testants whose testimony was substantially along the same 
lines as that previously presented. 


At the afternoon session L. Nicolson, vice-president 
and general manager of the Midland Warehouse & Trans- 
fer Co., described conditions at this company’s principal 
plant at Forty-third and Robey streets on the Chicago 
Junction Railroad. The warehouse is served by that car- 
rier exclusively. The warehouse is 600x60 feet, parallel to 
the Chicago Junction Station, separated from it at a dis- 
tance of 60 feet by siding and team yard. The warehouse 
company also leases the second floor of the station and 
there are two connections between the warehouse and the 
station, one on the second floor and the other on the ground 
level. The space leased from the railway is about 5,000 
square feet, for which the railway has no other use. 


Freight from the warehouse is delivered to the car- 
rier’s platform by trucks. The freight is left upon the 
tracks and the carriers’ men unload into the car. At Fif- 
teenth place and Western avenue the warehouse company 
also leases from the Chicago Junction Railway a part of 
the basement and first floor of a four-story building and 
all of the second, third and fourth floors, amounting to 
about 80,000 square feet. On account of this close con- 
nection, the warehouse brings a large tonnage to the Chi- 
cago Junction Railway and the carrier derives a great 
benefit from the handling which is done by the warehouse 
company’s employes. The tonnage delivered from the ware- 
house at Forty-third and Robey streets in 1914, which the 
witness said was one of their worst years, amounted to 
over forty million pounds. At four cents per hundred 
pounds, the charge on this under the proposed tariffs would 
be $52.43 per day or over $16,000 per year. The witness 
stated that the gross revenue in the warehouse business 
was never in excess of 4 cents per hundred pounds per 
month, and if compelled to pay 4 cents, as proposed by the 
tariffs, the cost would be in excess of the profits. In 
order to avoid payment of the 4-cent charge under the 
proposed arrangement, it will be necessary for the ware- 
house company to load its trucks on the opposite side of 
the building and truck it around to the north side of the 
building in order to get the freight on a public street and 
to deliver it to a public freight station door. The 60-foot 
space between the building is private property. If the 
Midland Co. were allowed to continue its present 
arrangement it would work a discrimination against 13 or 
14 other warehouse companies in the city, all of which 
used trap cars, and would be unable to compete with the 
Midland Co. on account of the 4-cent charge. He said, how- 
ever, that any other company could have the same advan- 
tage as the Midland by buying property adjacent to the 
railroad. On the general proposition of the justice of the 
proposed railway charge, he said it might be proper to 
make a charge of a trap car which goes to the main sta- 
tion for transfer, but if transferred elsewhere it was for the 
company’s own convenience. 

T. J. Loser, traffic manager, A. Dickinson Co., dealers 
in seeds, feeds, etc., testified that this firm had a larger 
seed traffic than any other in the world. The company 
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owns three plants, but after the completion of its 35th 
St. plant, 90 per cent of the business will be handled at 
that point. In 1912 there were delivered from the 35th St. 
plant 71 million pounds of less-than-carload freight, of 
which 53 million pounds went through the tunnel and 18 
million by team. There were received inbound 9 million 
pounds, of which about 3 million pounds came through the 
tunnel and 6 million were teamed. Mr. Loser described the 
new plant, nearly completed, which has been provided with 
numerous tracks and loading platforms with a capacity for 
about 36 cars. The company previously operated a 
plant at Taylor St., which had particularly desirable facili- 
ties for transportation, but at which there was no space 
for the rapid increase of the business. The new plant is 
located one mile west of Ashland Ave. The tracks are ex- 
clusively for less-than-carload freight. They are all upon 
the company’s own property, although the railroads use 
them freely. The investment represents from $100,000 to 
$125,000 in trackage and facilities. Officials of the Pan 
Handle road were consulted in all these track arrange- 
ments. The outbound less than carload amounts to 28 


per cent of the company’s total outbound freight. If the 


4c charge should go into effect, it would amount to more 
than $15 per car on some freight and $17 on others. 
The witness stated that of 312 cars there came to the 
plant under load, 217 were loaded in trap car service. 
This is generally done without resetting the cars, and 
whenever they are moved it is to suit the carrier’s con- 
venience. The trap car service was not used on inbound 
freight because it was too slow. The witness gave in 
detail a statement of reasons for locating the plant in 
its present place and said that it might not even locate 
there if the four-cent charge had been enforced, and in 
any case it would not have been arranged as it now is. 
He thought the charge inconsistent for the reason that 
the carriers now have the advantage of shippers loading 
and unloading. The enforcement of the tariff will throw 


-all this traffic upon the streets. Trap. car service is 


delayed service. It is from 24 to 40 hours late and some- 
times 72. The witness said, however, that the jarger 
proportion gets out in 24 hours. The main advantage to 
the carrier is that the shipper affords terminal facilities 
which probably the railroad could not supply at any 
expense. The trap car service enables the greatest effi- 
ciency on the part of handling forces. In some lines this 
company’s business is closely competitive, and 10 cents 
a ton would swing a deal. The tariffs would make a dif- 
ference of about 86 cents. 


Mr. Loser’s testimony was interrupted to allow Bion 
J. Arnold, consulting engineer and member of the Rail- 
way Terminal Commission of Chicago, to testify. He 
spoke principally of the necessity of eliminating some of 
the freight terminals in the congested parts of Chicago 
or utilizing them in a more universal way. He thought 
that probably all of the present terminals should be made 
universal stations. This intensive use would enable the 
release of much property which is needed for commercial 
purposes. Although the carriers might retain the owner- 
ership, he thought the railroads should unite on some 
plan of getting out of the congested district in order to 
relieve the streets. The period of greatest congestion is 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when the streets are 
crowded with everything else. 

The relief of congestion could be accomplished in 
one of several ways, by the more universal use of freight 
houses and by the development of the tunnel system and 
its extension to universal transfer stations, which should 
be made available to every shipper, or by the development 
of a system of trap cars to transfer stations. 
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Who’s Who In Traffic 


By A. E. Heiss 


Cataloguing the virtues, accomplishments, character- 
istics and noteworthy incidents in the life of Thetus Wil- 
rette Sims, a man of sanity and sense would probably 
proceed in this wise: 

He looks somewhat like the late Grover Cleveland; he 
has been in Congress for eighteen years; his son-in-law is 
one of the civil commissioners of the District of Columbia; 
with his mighty right arm he abolished the Commerce Court; 
he is extremely earnest, especially in debate; and he had a 
personal encounter with a banker of Washington, undoubt- 
edly a representative of the minatory “special interests.” 

Inasmuch as the banker struck 
at, if he did not acttally land on 
Judge Sims, so to speak, the privi- 
lege of the mighty House of Repre- 
sentatives was contemned, treated 
with contumeliousness, spurned, 
scoffed, mocked and set at naught 
to such an extent that Mr. Banker, 
a small man, had to prostrate him- 
self before the bar of the aforemen- 
tioned House and humbly beg its 
forgiveness for having so far for- 
gotten himself as to take a wallop 
at one of its members, a lunge ‘so 
vicious as to cause Thetus Wilrette 
to cry out, “I am being assaulted, 
please give aid,” or words to that 
general tenor and effect. The House 
accepted the humble apology of the 
man of finance. There was not even 
a suggestion in the reprimand ad- 
ministered by Speaker Champ Clark 
that the contemptuous money-changer 
should be confined in the donjon 
keep during the pleasure of the 
House. In behalf of Representative 
Sims, it was carefully explained that 
he did not feel the need of avenging 
action, but that inasmuch as the 
assault was on a member of the 
House because of what he had said, 
the matter was not “man to man,” 
but a plain breach of the ancient rule 
that a member of the legislative 
body can revile a citizen who helps 
pay his salary without being called 
to account elsewhere, so long as the 
lawmaker professes to be discussing the subject under 
consideration in the House. 


Without doubt that incident is the most noteworthy in 
the whole public career of the Tennesseean, who, so far as 
traffic is concerned, stands before all those interested in 
rate regulation as the man who abolished the Commerce 
Court. The Tennesseean is one of that large number of 
men in public office appealing to passion and prejudice by 
professing eternal hatred of the “special interests.” His 
district is sparsely settled; there are few railroads in it 
and professions of hostility to the special interests seem 
to pass current as evidences of statemanship in that part 
of Tennessee. At any rate, Judge Sims, who can wax 
apoplectic over the wrongs of the plain people, appears to 
have no trouble in keeping in Congress. His successful 





fight against the Commerce Court was based on the propo- 
sition that the court was organized for the benefit of the 
railroads, that the judges thereof were pro-railroad and 
wholly evil. Abolition of the court and dismissal of the 
judges was what he desired. When it became apparent 
that the judges could not be legislated out of office he 
favored dispersing the judges as the best that could be 
done for the people of the United States. The poison could 
not be extracted, the Tennesseean believed, therefore he 
was in favor of minimizing its effects by scattering it. 

The Tennesseean believed that the Commerce Court 
was endeavoring to set itself up as 
a superior regulating body. There 
never was a time when he could be 
persuaded that the court was not en- 
deavoring to substitute its own judg- 
ment, as to what is a reasonable 
rate, for that of the Commission. 
Nothing could make him see any- 
thing the court was doing other than 
that it was setting itself up as a 
body to review not only the law, but 
also the facts: Therefore, the court 
was anathema. So sure was he of 
his ground that he did not attend 
the hearings when W. A. Glasgow, 
Luther M. Walter, Blackburn -Ester- 
line and other men connected with 
the litigation growing out of orders 
of the Commission told the commit- 
tee that, in their estimation, it would 
be a mistake to abolish the court 
and go back to the old method of 
testing the validity of orders of the 
Commission, in whatever district a 
railroad or railroads concerned de- 
sired to bring the suit. 

Judge Sims (they give him that 
title regardless of the fact that he 
never sat on the bench) was born in 
Tennessee in 1852, so he is one of 
the older members of the House, He 
has been a lawyer since 1876, and in 
practice all the time since then, al- 
though from 1882 to 1884 he was 


Photo by Harris & Ewing. county superintendent of education. 
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In 1892 he was an elector and voted 
for “four years more of Grover.” 
From 1897 to 1911 Thetus Wilrette was a member of 
the minority in the House. Whatever the majority did 
was not good, even if not positively evil. Opposition to 
the creation of the Commerce Court, from him, was the 
most natural thing in the world. President Taft pro- 
posed it. Brother Sims, most naturally, could see no good 
but much deviltry in it. The election of 1910 placed his 
party in power. Therefore, the Tennesseean obviously 
argued, the people had condemned the Commerce Court. 


_The people must be obeyed. “Out, therefore, O vile Com- 


merce Court,” decreed Judge Sims and when the election 
of 1912 confirmed the impression he received from the 
election of 1910 there was no such thing as stopping him. 
Earnest man that he is, no other course was open to him. 

All the opposition could constrain the Tennesseean to 
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do was to abstain from restoring the old condition with- 
out change. He did, indirectly, admit that the condition 
which moved President Taft to procure the constitution 
of the Commerce Court was unsatisfactory. And what 
sort of a compromise did the Tennesseean consent to? 
The creation of eighty-odd special-Commerce Courts. That 
is to say, he provided that when a railroad asked for an 
injunction the matter should come before a special tribunal 
of three judges. 

Inasmuch as there are more than eighty judicial dis- 
tricts in the country, in nearly every one of which it is 
possible to begin a suit, that provision means that in any 
one of them an aggrieved railroad may force the suspen- 
sion of other court business by applying for an injunction, 
which must be heard by three judges. And that is the 
“reform” in which Thetus Wilrette Sims was the leader, 
brought to fruition in pauses in his fight against local 
affairs in the District of Columbia, in which it is not un- 
usual to have a leader refer to Washingtonians as vipers, 
crooks and things like that because they resent the impu- 
tation that they are incapable of telling the truth. 


HELP FOR TRAFFIC MEN 


This department is conducted by a traffic man. of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will answer 





questions relating to practical traffic problems that arise . 


to puzzle the traffic man. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We 
reserve the right to refuse to answer any questions that 
we judge it unwise to answer or that involve situations that 
are too complex for the kind of investigation contemplated. 
Questions will be answered as promptly as possible. | 

Address “Help for Traffic Men,’ The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 


Reconsignment and Diversion. 


Q. Should not the rules governing the reconsignment 
and diversion of carload freight be the same throughout 
the United States? 


A. Strictly from the viewpoint of the railroad traffic . 


manager, this question must be answered in the affirma- 
tive. From the viewpoint of the industrial traffic manager 
(shipper), the present rules seem satisfactory, as the 


shippers claim there is no reason now apparent for the 


edoption of one set of rules applicable to all carload 
traffic. The shippers’ claim as to exemption of certain 
traffic and exemption of other traffic from certain origin 
territory is, in our opinion, sound as an expedient so far 
as the exemption of certain traffic is concerned, but so 
far as exemption on account of origin, is not good traffic 
management. 

Considering conditions, both commercial and traffic, 
also that there are a number of the so-called traffic or 
committee territories, sound reasoning should force the 
view that within a certain territory the same rules ought 
to be applied on like traffic, regardless of origin. 

It may bean idealistic dream of the traffic man that a 
uniform set of reconsigning rules will be made and ap 
plied to all traffic, but as the carriers and shippers are 
working more to purpose than formerly, past performances 
should show conclusively that there is no condition in 
traffic that the carriers will not meet and apply a fair 
rule to govern. 

Refrigeration Cars. 


Q. On what commodities may shippers demand re- 
frigerator cars? 
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A. A shipper should be furnished refrigerator car 
service on any shipments requiring for their protection 
refrigerator car service, providing the shipper properly 
prepares the shipment or the car. See provisions in the 
Classifications (Rule 20, the Official Classification, for in- 
stance, regarding freight liable to impregnate other 
freight or cars); also carriers’ tariffs for refrigerator car 
service. 

Rates to Mississippi River. 


Q. Tariff in which the origin carriers are shown under 
list of participating carriers under FX-6 to certain agent, 
carries rates from certain points to Mississippi River, 
these rates being the locals thereto and to be added to cer- 
tain rates beyond. Are the rates to the river, as far as 
shippers are concerned, invalid or just erroneously 
published? 

A. The rates are not properly published in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as carried in Tariff Circular 18-A, as the FX-6 con- 
currence applies to and via but not from. However, such 
erroneous publication does not invalidate the rates. As 
long as the rates are correct, the shippers may use them. 
No doubt the rates to which reference is made are pub 
lished as specifics and are the locals reproduced from the 
carriers’ individual issues legally on file. 

Explosives in Fiber boxes? 

Q” “What is the rule of the railroads as to the trans- 
portation of xplosives in fiber boxes? 

A. _, This is one of the matters on which the United 
States government has prescribed the rules. 

The rulés ‘and regulations governing the transportation 
of explosives and other dangerous articles should be care- 
fully read by those intending to ship such articles by 
freight. The rules as to transportation requirements may 
be found in each of the Classifications. 


Subject Matter of Freight Tariff. 


Q. What: smatter is proper to include in a freight tar- 
iff? Would it be proper to include operating department 
instructions or Master Car Builders’ rules? 

A. There is no standard rule. If the operating de- 
partment or M. C. B. circulars prescribe a charge for a 
service rendered in conjunction with the transportation of 
freight, and such charge is to be assessed against the 


_ property, it must be filed with the Commission. It is not 


the custom ‘to include or reproduce such circulars in tar- 
iffs, although tlie-amount of the charge and the description 
of the service could properly be included. 


= Charge for Demonstration Cars. 


Q. In what issues do the carriers publish charge for 
handling of demonstration cars, such as fish commission- 
ers’ cars, operated by the Department of Agriculture? 

A. The handling of these cars is not considered a 
freight movement, but a passenger department matter. 
For rates covering movements in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, see “Special Car and Train Tariff,” issued 
by the Central Passenger Association. 


! 


~ 


REHEARINGS GRANTED AND DENIED. 

The Commission has reopened No. 6000, Federal 
Glass Co. et al. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al., 
on the question of reparation; also No. 6804, Produce 
Distributors’ Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific. A rehear- 
ing has been denied in No. 4025, Talge Mahogany Co. 
vs. Southern et al.; also in No. 6052, sub. No. 1, Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O., and No. 6052, 
oO. J. De Moll vs. So. Ry. et al. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. On ac- 
count of the limited space that can be allotted to this depart- 
ment and the demands made on the time of those conducting it, 
we cannot assure the publication of answers in less than six 
weeks from the time of receipt of the question. Readers desir- 
ing special service by requiring immediate answer may secure 
privately written answers to their Inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Stoppage in Transitu. 

Cincinnati.—Question: “A shipment was tendered to 
carrier in Ohio for transportation to firm in Tennessee, 
the bill of lading having been executed on October 28, 
that being the date shipment was tendered for trans- 
portation. The shipment went forward on the day of 
receipt. On October 30 shippers inclosed the original bill 
of lading, requesting transportation line to intercept ship- 
ment and return to them. It subsequently developed that 
this action was taken on account of advice having been 
received that the consignee was on the verge of, failure. 
The instructions to agent at destination were not handled 
by carrier until November 3, four days after. receipt from 
shippers. In the meantime shipment had been delivered 
at destination. Shippers are unable to collect and have 
served notice on transportation company that they will 
hold it responsible for their loss, account instructions 
having been given in time for them to have intercepted 
tha shipment by wire. I do not recall having seen a 
decision in a case similar to this and shall be obliged 
if you will advise me as to the responsibility of the carrier 
under the circumstances,” 


Answer: The right of stoppage in transitu has been 
defined as “the right of an unpaid seller of merchandise 
to resume possession thereof after shipment and before 
actual or constructive delivery to the buyer or someone 
claiming under him or acting for him in some capacity 
other than that of a carrier or middleman, for the pur- 
pose of securing himself to the extent of the purchase 
price remaining unpaid, against the insolvency of the 
buyer, existing unknown to the seller at the time of the 
sale, or arising thereafter.” See Amer. & Eng. Encyc. 
of Law, Vol. 26, p. 1079. The basic fact of the right of 
stoppage in transitu is the insolvency of the buyer, and 
it expires upon the actual or constructive delivery of the 
goods to the buyer or to someone subrogated to his rights 
or acting for him in some capacity other than as an in- 
termediary in expediting the goods to or delivering them 
at their destination. 


The right of stoppage is completely exercised when 
the seller notifies a party in possession of the goods not 
to deliver them to the buyer. Upon service of this notice 
the seller acquires a right of possession, subject only to 
the lien for freight. The notice should be given to the 
party having actual custody of the goods; but notice to 
an agent in possession is notice to the principal, even 
to the extent of rendering the principal liable for a de- 
livery to the buyer short of the destination of the goods, 
where notice has previously been given to the carrier’s 
agent at the destination. But notice to a principal whose 
agent has possession will not, of itself, without com- 
municating to the agent, operate as a stoppage; and if 
the seller would hold the principal liable for a delivery 
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to the buyer, the notice must be given in time for com- 
munication to the agent. If the carrier disregards the 
notice, and delivers the goods to the buyer, a cause of 
action would then exist in favor of the seller against the 
carrier which might be enforced by trover, replevin, tres- 
pass on the case, etc. As a carrier obeys the stoppage 
in transitu at its peril, if it is in doubt whether the right 
exists to stop the goods, it should investigate the condi- 
tions of the buyer and, if unsatisfactory, should resort 
to legal proceedings to have the question determined. 
See section 757 et seq. Hutchison on Carrier, 3d edition. 


Measure of Dangers in Duplicate Shipments. 


Michigan.—Question: We purchased a carload of 
rye from an elevator in Michigan to be shipped to a 
point in Pennsylvania. Upon arrival at destination, our 
customer refuses the car on account of the rye being 
tainted with oil and insists that we send him another car 
of rye in good condition to replace this car. We purchased 
another .car of rye in the open market to replace it, but 
the market had gone up, so that we lost $125 on this trans- 
action. We disposed of the tainted car of rye at a profit 
of $97.89 over our original invoice on our customer in 
Pennsylvania, leaving us an actual loss on the entire deal 
of $27.11, being the difference between the $125 loss on 
the car of rye purchased and $97.89 profit on the tained 
car rye. Granting that the railroad company are liable 
for the damage to the tainted rye, would this loss not be 
figured $27.11? The railroad company in question contend 
that they are not liable for any loss incurred in purchas- 
ing the second shipment, but that claim should be based 
on original shipment only and that.as there was a profit 
instead of a loss on this shipment, there would be no valid 
claim on them, referring us to Section 3 of Bill of Lading 
conditions. We believe your opinion in the Traffic World 
would be of interest to grain shippers.” 

Answer: In claims of the kind in question, the follow- 
ing points have a direct bearing on the answer: First, who 
is the owner of the shipment while in transit; second, what 
is the degree of the carrier’s liability for the damages sus- 


tained, and, third, what is the measure of the damages 


attributable to causes for which the carrier is liable? 

1. In the absence of any express agreement between 
the consignor and the consignee, a delivery by the con- 
signor of the goods to the initial carrier in good condition 
and properly packed and marked, billed straight to the 
consignee, operates as a transfer of title to the goods 
from the consignor to the consignee, and releases the con- 
signor from any obligation to the consignee for ‘injury or 
loss incurred during the transportation and delivery of 
the shipment at destination. As a consequence, the owner- 
ership of the goods being in the consignee, he cannot le- 
gally refuse a shipment injured only in part, and he is 
the proper party to file claims or institute suits. 

2. The courts have generally held that it is the duty 
of the initial carrier not only to provide cars which are 
reasonably fit for the conveyance of the particular kind’ 
of goods accepted for transportation, but also to have 
them in proper condition at the commencement of the 
journey and to inspect them while they are in transit, in 
so far as it is practicable. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has also held that cars should be inspected 
by the carrier. S. W. Millers’ Club vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C. 245 (see page 590 of the March 8, 
If, therefore, the im- 
proper condition of the car was the proximate cause of 
the injury, and no duty was expressly or by amplication 
assumed by the shipper to inspect the car, the injury com- 
plained of is one for which the carrier is ordinarily liable. 
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3. Where the goods are delivered in a depreciated 
condition, attributable to causes for which the carrier is 
responsible, the measure of damages is the difference be- 
tween their value as actually delivered and as they should 
have been delivered. But contracts limiting the carrier’s 
common law liability are now supported by law, and sec- 
tion 3, paragraph 2, of the Uniform Bill of Lading is such 
a contract. This provision limits the carrier’s liability 
for loss or damage to the invoice price of the goods at the 
time and place of shipment, and as this price would be the 
measure of damages that the consignee could have exacted 
from the carrier in the first shipment, and as there was no 
legal duty imposed upon the consignor to duplicate the in- 
jured shipment, nor any privity of contract between the 
consignee and consignor to furnish the consignee with 
a duplicate shipment to replace the one injured, it natu- 
rally follows that the consignor’s rights can be no greater 
than those of the consignee, and that the former will be 
limited to a recovery in an amount no larger than that 
of the latter, which amount would be computed at the 
invoice price of the first shipment at the point of shipment. 


Oemurrage and Weighing Charges Not Assessable When 
Fault of Carrier. 


Chicago.—Question: “Will you kindly advise, through 
your column in the Traffic World, whether or not carriers 
have the right to decline to pay charges assessed for car 
service and weighing on a shipment of perishable goods, 
which is refused on arrival at destination on account of 
negligence of carriers, where said car service and weigh- 
ing would not have been assessed if shipment had arrived 
in good condition?” 

Answer: We can answer this question only in a gen- 
eral way since it is not entirely clear to us how the de- 
murrage and weighing charges accrued wholly through the 
carrier’s negligence, or what particular acts of the carrier 





Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
fast Issue of the Traffic World.. Cancellations and pone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


April 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gaddess: 

Such portions of following Fourth Section applications as 
relate to class and commodity rates between East St. 
Louis, St. i. Mo., and Ohio River crossings. Also be- 
tween Ohio ver crossings in themselves: 

0! 


tral. 
3965—Cincinnati, ow Orleans & Texas Pacific. 
1952—Louisville & Nashville. 


1548—Southern *y. Co. 
1068—Loulsville, a & St. Louis. 
2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 
421 a Pacific. 
799—St. Louls & San Francisco. 
2072—J. F. Tucker, Agent. 
one. 7—Hotel Breslin, New York, N. Y.—Examiner S. H. Smith: 
5421—Private wire contracts. 


April 7—Oral ee = os Washington, D. C.: 
1. & tions governing checking bag- 


S. 564—Rules d regula 
combinati eof tickets. 
i—Athens G 


et al. vs. B. & O. R. Bw et al, 

6817—Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. 
6846—Mutual O vs. A. T. & 

April 8—Oral argument, Washington, D 
7483—Philip Mfg. Co. et al. vs. 
oS reer ig. Co. va. M. St. P. & S'S. M Ry. Co. 
6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co vs. Great Northern Ry. et al 
6357—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
6715—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
6352—Magill & Co. et al. vs. Northern Pacific et al. 
6983—Lam: Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. L. et al. 
7281—Crookston Co. vs. Great Northern. 
7004—Marcus Johnson vs. Great Northern. 
7498—Christenson-Imes Lumber Co. vs. Northern Pacific et al. 


April &—Argument at Washington, Gs 
Y2ss—Sanduaky Portland Cement Co. vs. © & u. W. Ry. et al. 
April 9—Oral argu 


ment at Wash 


. a 
3918—R. R. Gemmnsionton of Lou = vs. st L. S. W. et al. 
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constituted such negligence. Rule 8 (e) of the Uniform 
Demurrage Code expressly exempts a shipment from de- 
murrage charges for detention through railroad errors 
or omissions when the delay is directly chargeable thereto. 
The Commission has held that while it would be unreason- 
able to charge a shipper with a delay for which he was not 
responsible, Galveston Commercial Ass’n vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C. 216 (see page 951 of the Dec. 14, 1912, 
issue of the Traffic World), yet if the charges did not ac- 
crue because of any act or fault of the carrier, or its in- 
ability to perform a service from point of shipment to point 
of delivery, they were properly assessed. Crescent Coal 
& Mining Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C. (see page 
716 of the April 13, 1912, issue of the Traffic World). 


It may be generally stated that if demurrage or weigh- 


ing charges accrue by reason of the consignee refusing to 
accept the shipment or pending some dispute between 


‘the consignee and the carrier, and it later develops that the 


refusal to accept, or subject matter in dispute, was the 
result of the carrier’s error of omission or commission, 
that then such charges cannot be lawfully assessed or col- 
lected. In the case of Charles Becker vs. P. R. R. Co., 28 
I. C. C. 645 (see page 101 of the Jan. 17, 1914, issue of The 
Traffic World), it was held that a complainant is not 
entitled to a refund of demurrage charges if he refuses to 
accept delivery pending a dispute as to the resonableness 
of established rates, but that if the delivering carrier de- 
mands more than the lawfully established rate, the con- 
signee is released from the obligation to pay demurrage 
during the pendency of the dispute. In re Weighing of 
Freight by Carriers, 28 I. C. C. 7 (see page 289 of the 
Aug. 9, 1913, issue of The Traffic World), it was held that 
if a car is weighed twice, with different results, that ship 
per should be allowed, without liability to demurrage 
charges, sufficient time in which to examine weight of car 
before it is unloaded. 








Docket of The Commission 


wet te eeeeeeee = eching Machine Co. vs. Minneapolis & 
6181—Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co, vs. M. St. P. & S. 
S. M. et al. 
April 10—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
‘ - & S. 540—Lumber —_ from points in Arkansas and other 
* states to Sioux City, Ia. 
1. & S. 541—Grain elevation allowances at Kansas City, Mo., 
and other points. 
a oe Lumber Co. vs. 8. L. LM & 


7444 Memphis Band Mill Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 


April 12—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Gaddis 
Fourth Section Application No. 9867 of C. R, L. & P. 

April 14—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 

t. & S. 520—Rates, lumber, from southern points to Ohio 
River crossings and other "points. 

April 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Fourth Section ’ Application No. 9968, of E. B. Boyd, agent, 
for and on a. of W. H. Hosmer, agent; the New York 
Central R. Co.; the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co.; Chi- 
cago & Bactern Tilinois R. R. Co.; and Wm. J. Jackson and 
Edwin W. Winter, receivers, which asks for an extension 
of time from May 1, 1915, granted by Fourth Section Order 
No. 4749, issued in response to App ication Nos. 9844, 9845, 
9846 and 9847, of the above named carriers, to September 
15, 1915, in which to maintain class and commodities rates 
issued between points in Illinois via interstate routes the 
same as rates concurrently in effect between the same 
points via intrastate lines, and to maintain higher rates 
from, to or between intermediate points in Indiana and Illi- 


nois. 

. Fourth Section Application Nos. 9844 of W. H. Hosmer, agent; 
9845 of the New York Central R. R. Co.; 9846 of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co.; and 9847 of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois R. R. Co. and Wm. J. Jackson and Edwin W. 
Winter, receivers. 

April 15—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1, & S. 525—Coal rates from Illinois mines to Omaha, Neb., 
and other points. 


April 15—Oral erepeent at Washington, D. = : 
7370—Wood-Curtis Co. vs. Southern Pacifi 
7280—W. F. Boardman Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
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April 16—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7127—Rock Spr Distilling Co. et al. vs. LL. H. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 5 
7128—Richmond Commercial Club vs. L. & N. et al. 
7286—Henderson Commercial Club vs. Illinois Central et al. 


April 17—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7109—Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
6710—Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern. 
a ie oe Board of Trade et al. vs. Ind., C. & C. Trac- 
on Co. e Bs ; 


April 19—Oral argument, Washington, D. C.: 
1, & S. 545—Trap or ferry car service charges. 


April 20—Oral argument, Washington, D. C.: 
se aw Joint Traffic Bureau vs. M. L. & T. R. R. 
. 8. Co. 
7468—Florida Citrus Exchange vs. A. C. L. et al. 
7439—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. P. R. R. et al. 
7494—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. P. R. R. et al. 


April 21—Oral argument, Washington, D, C.: 
6080—Elmore-Benjamin Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
7122—Casey-Hedges Co, et al. vs. C. & O. and T. P. Ry. 
7521—Meeker & Co, vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
7560—Meeker & Co. vs. Erie R. R, et al. 


April 26—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Kelly: 
1, & S. 518—Withdrawal of regulations coverning concentra- 
tion of dairy products. 


April 27—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clark: 

* 5490—Lebanon Commercial Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. . 

* 5445—Cunningham, Dungan & Co. etal. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
April 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kelly: 

1. & S. 548—Minimum charge for shipments of packing heuse 
products, fresh meats and other articles transported in 
peddler cars. 

April 30—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Kelly: 

1. & S. 549—Stopping of cars in transit to complete loading 

or partially unload. 


May 3—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Pitt: _ 
Such portions of the following Fourth Section Applications 
as ask for authority to charge through rates from Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh territory and Central Freight Association terri- 
tory to points south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
Rivers via the Ohio River crossings which exceed the sum 
of the interemdiate rates: 
1531—Central of Georgia Ry. 
1063—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. — 

459—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. : 
602—New.Orleans & Northeastern R. R., Alabama & Vicks- 

burg, and Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. 

* 1547—Southern Ry. 

* 2060—J. F. Tucker, agent. 

* 1625—C. C. McCain, agent. ‘ 
Also all applications asking for the same authority on behalf 
of the following lines that have been filed by themselves 
or on their behalf by others or agents: 
Alabama Great Southern, 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co. 
Illinois Central R. R. 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
* Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. 
May 17—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Daniels: 

1. & S. 600—Western passenger fares. 


HEARINGS AT CHICAGO—COMMISSIONER DANIELS. 


1, & S, Docket No. 555—Rate Increases in Western Classification 
Territory. 


Saturday, April 3; Monday, April 5; Tuesday, April 6; Wednes- 
day, April 7; Thursday, April 8—Unfinished evidence, gen- 
eral and specific, beginning with import tariffs, to be offered 
by carriers. 

Friday, April 9; Saturday, April 10—Hay and broomcorn evi- 
dence by protestants. 

Monday, April 12; Tuesday, April 13—Cotton piece goods evi- 
deence by protestants, 

Wednesday, April 14: Thursday, April 15; Friday, April 16— 
Coal and coke evidence by protestants. 

Saturday, April 17; Monday, April 19; Tuesday, April 20; 
Wednesday, April 21—Grain and grain products evidence by 
protestants. 

Thursday, April 22; Friday, April 23—Fruits and vegetables evi- 
dence by protestants. 

Saturday, April 24—Rice and rice products evidence by pro- 
testants, 

Monday, April 26; Tuesday, April 27; Wednesday, April 28; 
Thursday, April 29; Friday, April 30—Fresh meats and pack- 
ing house products evidence by protestants. 

Saturday, May 1: Monday, May 3; Tuesday, May 4; Wednes- 
day, May 5—Live stock evidence by protestants. 

Thursday, May 6; Friday, May 7; Saturday, May 8; Monday, 
May 10—Uncompleted evidence by protestants. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7846. Burke Tanning Co., Morganton, N. C., and the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O., and Grasselli, Ala., vs 
. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

Allege unjust, unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid from 
Grasselli to Morganton. Ask for a rate not exceeding 20c 
and reparation. 

No. 7835. National Petroleum Assn., Cleveland, and Cudahy Re- 
fining Co., Coffeyville, Kan., vs. Atchison et al. | 

Against the requirement of a 60-pound cold water pressure 
test for tank cars intended for carrying inflammables such as 
gasoline and benzine as harsh, unnecesSary and unreasonable, 
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to the extent that it exceeds 20 pounds. Ask for a cease 
and desist order and a rule calling for a test of not more 
than twenty pounds cold water pressure. . 

No. 7747. Case, Thorne, Neale & Co. vs. Wabash, D. & H., 
N. Y.C, Cc. P. & St. L,cC. R. I & P. Co. 

Petition for the recovery of freight charges arising from 
misrouting of carriers. Ask for recovery of $368.69 and any 
further relief Commission may deem just and reasonable. 

No, 7762. Oklahoma Traffic Assn., Curtis & Gartside Co., Okla- 
homa Sash and Door Co. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

Allege that rates on sash, doors and millwork from Okla- 
homa City and Okmulgee, Okla., to Texas points are unjust 
and discriminatory. Ask for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 7377, Sub. No. 1, National Pickle and Canning Co., St. 
Louis, vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 

Against rates on shipments of pickles in bulk in brine from 
points in Iowa to St. Louis. Asks for just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 7583, Sub. No, 11. Simmons Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis., vs. 
Western Pacific. 

Reparation under the Los Angeles switching case. 

No. 7836. Waddell-Williams Lumber Co., Rhoda, La., vs. Mor- 
gan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 14c on gum lumber from Morgan City, La., 
to Port Arthur, Tex., as excessive, unreasonable and unjust. 
Asks for a rate not exceeding 9c and reparation. ; 

No. 7837. Mount Pleasant (Tenn.) Fertilizer Co. vs. Illinois 
Central et al. 

Against a rate of $2.81 per net ton on fertilizer from Mount 
Pleasant to Sulphur Springs, Ga., and against a rate of $3.85 
from Mount Pleasant to Heucks, Miss., as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Ask for a rate of $2.95 and reparation. 

No, 7841. Thomas B. Hammer, Philadelphia, vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. / 

Against a rate of 27c on lumber from Wilmington, N. C., to 
Salem, Mass., as being unjust and unreasonable in that it 
exceeded the 24c through rate since established. Asks for 
reparation, 

te. , eave Co., South Columbus, O., vs. Hocking Val- 
ey et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on combination hose wagons 
with chemical engines attached, from South Columbus ta 
Birmingham, Ala. Asks for just and reasonable rates and. 
reparation, 

No. 7843. Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rate on yel- 
low pine from Meehan Junction, Miss., to Chicago, routed via 
Louisville, compared with rates and charges through other 
crossings. Asks for reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 7844. Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Cc. & N. W. 

Alleges unjust discrimination in reciprocal charges at Mil- 
waukee as compared with Chicago. Asks for a reciprocal 
switching charge of $3 per car, regardless of weight, instead 
of the ic per 100 pounds now in effect. 

No. 7845. Commercial Club of Duluth vs. Big Fork & Inter- 
national et al, 

Alleges excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on class 
and commodity between Duluth and points on the lines of the 
defendants and between St. Paul and Minneapolis and the 
— points. Asks for just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
Washington office of The Traffic Service Bureau in quantities 
and at the prices stated in the advertisement in this Teoue.) 








No. A1042, Case No. 6423, Street Brothers’ Machine Works 
vs. Sou. Ry. Co. Minimum weight of 24,000 pounds, applicable 


on machinery, N. O. S., applied on a shipment of an engine and 


parts of a hoisting machine from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Fay- 
ette, Ala., found to have been a applicable. Increase in 
the minimum weight from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds on sawmill 
and woodworking machinery in Southern Classification terri- 
tory found to have been justified. Complaint dismissed. 

No. A1020, Case No. 6382. Kern Company vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. Rate of 15c per 100 pounds charged for the transporta- 
tion of staves, in carloads, from Evergreen, Ala., to Gulfport, 
Miss., found to have been unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded the rate of 11%c per 100 pounds subsequently estab- 
lished. Reparation awarded. 


No. A1033, Case 6241, Lansing Company vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. Defendants’ class rates from Lansing, Mich., 
to New Orleans, La., and other gulf ports on traffic for export 
to. South America higher than the class rates between the 
same points on traffic for export to Cuba, not shown to be un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed, * 

No. A1055, Case 6413. J. M. Card Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern R. R, Co. et al. Rate of 21c per 100 
pounds charged on a shipment of dressed lumber from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to New Orleans, La., for export, found to 
have been unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the rate con- 
temporaneously in effect on rough lumber. Reparation awarded. 

No. A1056, Case No. 5545, Fitzsimmons Palmer Co. vs. Missouri 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. Fifth class rate on apples, in carloads, 
from points of origin in Kansas and Missouri to Duluth, Minn., 
and Ashland, Wis., not found to have been unreasonable. 
Present rates found to be unduly prejudicial to Ashland and 
unduly preferential to Duluth. Reparation awarded for over- 
charge on one shipment from Sabetha, Kan., to Duluth. 

‘No. A1057, Case No. 6434. Bristol & Sweet Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. Complaint attacks the Western Classification 
first class rating applied to the transportation of liquid harness 
dressing and blacking in bulk in barrels from Milwaukee, Wis., 
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to Fargo, N. D. Thir class rating found reasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. A1058, Case No. 7267. Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. Union 
Pacific R. R. Co. Defendant’s double first class rate of $2.50 
per 100 pounds for the transportation of less than carload ship- 
ments of butter in barrels with cloth tops from Omaha, Neb., 
to Denver, Colo., found unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded the second class rate of $1 per 100 pounds. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. A1032, Case No. 6239. Dr. Hess & Clark vs. Erie R. R. 
Co. et al. Official classification ratings of third class, less than 
carloads, and fifth class, carloads, applied to stock and poultry 
tonics, not found to be unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. A1034, Case No. 7067. Moreland Motor Truck Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. Rate charged for the transportation 
from Detroit, Mich, to Los Angeles, Cal., of certain carloads 
and less than carload shipments of motor truck axles and 
equipment therefor not found to have been unreasonable. 

No. A1035, Case No. 6242. United States Glue Co. vs. C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co. et al. The rate on dry glue from Carrollville, 
Wis., to Canton, N. C., not shown to have been unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed 

No. A1037, Case No. 6328, F. M. Umphred & Son vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al; No, 6328, Sub. No. 1, F. W. Ten Winkle Co. vs. 
Same; No. 6328, Sub. No, 2, F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. Same; No. 

, Sub. No. 3, Peck & Hills Furniture Co. vs. Same. Rate 
charged for the transportation of bedroom furniture and chairs 
from points in Carolina territory to Pacific coast terminals 
found unjustly discriminatory in Southern Furniture Mfrs.’ 
Assn. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C., 379, not found to have re- 
sulted in damage to complainants. Reparation denied. 

No. A1038, Case No. 7068. Ryegate Paper Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
& H. R. R. R. Co. et al. Fourth class rate of 23c per 100 
ounds on less than carload shipments of iron cores from New 

ork City stations to East Ryegate, Vt., not found to be 
unjust and unreasonable or unduly discriminatory. Complaint 
dismissed, 

No. A1039, Case No. 6162. The Port Arthur Rice Milling Co. 
vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al.; No. 6162, Sub. No. 1, Same vs. 
Tex, & Ft. Smith Ry. Co. et al. 1. Defendants’ present rate of 
19c per 100 pounds on cleaned rice from designated points in 
Louisiana to Port Arthur, Tex., not found unreasonable... 2. 
Rates charged for the transportation of cleaned rice from such 
Louisiana points to Port Arthur between December, 1911, and 
April, 1912, found to have been unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded a rate of 19c per 100 pounds. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. A1040, Case No. 6243. Union Tanning Co. vs. Sou Ry. 
Co. Reparation denied on certain carload shipments of tan 
bark which moved interstate from Bristol, Tenn., to Johnson 
City, Tenn., during the years 1910 and 1911. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No, A1041, Case No. 6396. Drouhard & Stranahan et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. Reparation asked on shipments of 
motorcycles from Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, Ill., to Pratt 
and Danville, Kan., on authority of Griffing vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Co., 25 I. C. C., 134, denied for want of evidence of damage 
following Griffing vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 32 I: C. C., 283. 

No. A1043, Case No. 6427. William Cameron & Co. vs. Tex- 
arkana & Ft. S. Ry. Co. et al. The transportation of lumber 
shipments from Chaison, Tex., to Waco, Tex., over an inter- 
state route deprived complainant of refunds on the subsequent 
outbound shipments of manufactured articles which would have 
been secured if the inbound shipments’ had moved over an in- 
trastate route that was available. Three of complainant’s 
shipments were specifically routed over intrastate lines. One 
was. ambiguously routed and seven were not routed at all. 
Held: That the defendants were entitled to forward the am- 
biguously routed and unrouted shipments over any available 
route and that no damage is shown on account of misrouted 
shipments. Complaint dismissed, 

No. A1045, Case No. 6456. .J. J. Shellenberger Mercantile 
Co. vs. D. & R. G. Co. et al. Sub. No, 1, Leach-Coalter Grocery 
Co. vs. Same. Allege violation of Fourth Section in mainte- 
nance of higher rates on sugar from San Francisco to Clifton 
and Grand Junction, Col., than from San Francisco to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo,.Col., and to certain Kansas points, 
found to have been corrected pusuant to order issued in Fourth 
Section Violations on Sugar, 31 I. C. C., 511. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 


March 31, the Commission further suspended tariffs 
involved in I. and S. No. 518, from March 31 to September 
30. They withdraw regulations governing concentration 
of dairy products. They were originally suspended No- 
vember 24 to March 31. 


March 31, in I. and S. No. 619, the Commission sus- 
pended from April 1 until July 30 supplement No. 3 to 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific I. C. C. No. 2946. 


The suspended supplement increases rates on various 
‘kinds of lumber from points of origin on the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railway and connecting lines, in- 
cluding Winnfield, La., to eastern seaboard and interior 
eastern points. The proposed rates are from 1 to 5 cents 
higher than those now in effect. For example, the present 
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rate on pine lumber. to Albany, N. Y., is 33 cents; the 
proposed rate is 35. The present rate on lumber other 
than pine is 34 cents, and the proposed rate is 35 cents. 
The present rate on pine lumber to Baltimore is 30 cents, 
and the proposed rate is 35. On lumber other than pine 
to Baltimore the present rate is 32 cents, and the pro- 
posed rate 35 cents. 

March 31, in I. and S. No. 558, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended from April 1 until October 1 supplements 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
I. C. C. No. C-8722. 

The suspended schedules cancel concentration rates 
on cotton concentrated at Alexandria, La., and reshipped 
from that point. The schedules were originally suspended 
from December 2 until April 1. 

March 26, in I. and S. No. 617, the Commission sus- 
pended supplement No. 22 to Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 42, to 
July 26. It involves condensed milk to California points. 

March 26, further suspensions were ordered in I. and 
S. No. 552, stone and granite from Bostonn, from March 
31 to September 30; No. 553, rates on fresh meats, from 
March 31 to September 30, and No. 559, cotton piece 
goods, from March 31 to September 30. 

March 27, I. & S. No. 618, the Commission suspended 
from March 29 until July 27 schedules contained in the 
following tariffs: 

Ann Arbor Railroad Co.—Supp. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 
A-585; Supp. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. A-604. 

Detroit & Mackinac Railway Co.—Supp. No. 2 toI. C.C. 
No. 394. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Co.—Supp. No. 1 
to G. R. & I. Ry., I. C. C. No. 1425. 

Grand Trunk Railway System (Lines West of Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers)—Supp. No. 2 to G. T. L. W., I. C. C. 
No. A-1696. 

Michigan Central Railroad Co.—Supp. No. 2 to I. C. C. 
No. 4639. 

Pere Marquette Railroad (Dudley E. Waters, Paul H. 
King, Receivers)—Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3591. 

Eugene Morris, Agent—Supp. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 495. 


The suspended schedules increase rates on lumber 
and other forest products from points in Michigan to vari- 
ous points in Ohio and Indiana, and from certain points in 
Wisconsin to points in Michigan and other states. The 
increases range in amount from %c to 1%c per 100 pounds. 
The present rate from Marinette to Toledo is 10%c; that 
proposed rate is 12c. The present: rate to Durand, Mich., 
is 10%c; the proposed rate is 11c. 

March 27, the Commission further suspended, from 
March 31 to September 30, I. & S. No. 555, including 
supplemental orders from first to fifteenth, both inclusive. 
They are the tariffs constituting the Western Rate case 
now being heard at Chicago. 

March 27, the Commission further suspended, from 
March 31.to September 30, tariffs involved in I. & S. 
No. 549 and eight supplemental orders. The subject 
matter of the suspended tariffs is the stopping of cars to 
complete loading or partially unload. 

March 29, in I. and S. No. 556, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended the tariffs involved, from March 31 to 
September 30. The tariffs increase rates on grain and 
grain products from Chicago to eastern points. 

March 31, in I. & S. No. 560, the Commission further 
suspended from April 4 until October 4, Supplement No. 20 
to Norfolk Southern, I. C. C. No. 436. 

The suspended supplement increases rates on ber- 
ries, fruits and vegetables, in carload quantities and in 
less-than-carload quantities, from points in Virginia and 
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April 3, 1915 


North Carolina to New York, N. Y., and other points, the 
operation of which was originally suspended from Decem- 
ber 5 until April 4. 

March 31, in I. & S. No. 621, the Commission sus- 
pended from April 1 until July 30, item 6, page 5, of 
Supplements Nos. 6 and 7, to Louisville & Nashville, 
I. C. C. No. A-13223. 

The suspended item increases rates on broomcorn, 
carloads, from East St. Louis, Ill., to Frankfort, Ky. The 
present rate is 321%, cents per 100 pounds. The proposed 
rate is 38% cents. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of August 24, 1912, of The Traffic 
World, published weekly, at Chicago, IIl., for April 1, 1915: 

Editor, Henry A. Palmer, 926 Glen Gyle place, Chi- 
cago, IIl. . 

Managing editor, none. 

Business manager, E. C. Van Arsdel, 4432 Evans ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

Publisher, The Traffic Service Bureau, 418 S. Market- 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

Owners (if a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per- cent or more 
of total amount of stock): E. F. Hamm, 1542 Sherwin 
street, Chicago, Ill.; William Eastman, Evanston, IIL; 
William C. Tyler, La Grange, Ill.; Charles Conradis, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; B. J. Hamm, Washington, D. C.; C. J. Fel- 
lows, Cleveland, Ohio; Fred Fellows, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None. 

William C. Tyler, Treas. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
March, 1915. E. C. Van Arsdel, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires Feb. 14, 1916. 





MAY REFUND SWITCHING CHARGES 





THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Under an order of March 31, the Atchison is author- 
ized to refund all charges collected by it for switching 
carload freight to and from industries on spurs and side- 
tracks in the switching limits of San Diego, and of all 
charges collected for switching performed by the State 
Belt Railway of carload freight to and from industries on 
spurs and sidetracks in the switching limits of San Fran- 
cisco, upon interstate traffic delivered to or originating 
at San Diego or San Francisco after Aug. 12, 1914, and 
moving incidentally to a system line haul. It is also au- 
thorized to waive collection of such switching and team 
track rental charges upon such traffic delivered or origi- 
nating at San Francisco and San Diego between Aug. 12, 
1914, and April 1, 1915. 


The Atchison is to file with the Commission a de- 
tailed report of all payments made prior to June 30, 1915, 
and also file a like report each month thereafter until 
all claims are adjusted. Each report shall be certified to 
as complete and correct by the principal accounting offi- 
cer and shall show as to each shipment, date of delivery, 
point of origin and destination, car initials and numbers, 
amount collected, amount refunded, consignor and con- 
signee. 
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DEMURRAGE INFORMATION FOR 
FARMERS 


Department of Agriculture Issues Pamphlet Call- 
ing Attention of Farmers to Importance 
of Considering Demurrage 





The Department of Agriculture has just issued in the 
form of Bulletin No. 191 a valuable lot of information 
for farmers on the subject of demurrage. The paper was 
prepared by G. C. White, transportation specialist of the 
department, and, while intended especially for farmers, 
contains some information and some suggestions that it 
would be worth while for every shipper to heed. Some 
extracts from the paper follow: 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 (the latest 
for which statistics are available), products of agriculture 
amounted to 11.27 per cent of the total tonnage of all 
commodities handled by the railroads of the United States. 

This percentage is exceeded only by products of. 
mines, which were 49.09 per cent of the total tonnage, 
manufactures, 13.47 per cent, and products of forests, 
17.11 per cent. Products of mines, products of forests, and 
8 of the 13 commodities classed as manufactures will 
load heavier per car on the average than any of the 8 
commodities classed as products of agriculture, with the 
possible exception of grain. 

Regarded absolutely, the tonnage of agricultural prod- 
ucts is great and the shippers of these products are in- 
terested in an adequate supply of cars. To move a given 
tonnage of agricultural products’ requires a greater num- 
ber of cars than to move the same tonnage of the heavier 
loading commodities. Relatively, therefore, shippers of 
agricultural products are more interested than other ship- 
pers in the supply of cars. In addition, in agriculture 
there is a greater number of shippers for a given tonnage 
moved than in either the mining, manufacturing or lumber 
industry, so that, measured by the number of people di- 
rectly affected, the interest of agriculture in car supply is 
greater than that of other industries. The very nature 
of the business and the character of the product offer 
additional and peculiar reasons for agriculture being more 
vitally interested than any other industry in car supply 
and car efficiency, both of which depend directly on de- 
murrage. 

Unlike forest products, mineral products, or manu- 
factures, agricultural products are seasonal. Harvest time 
brings the greatest demands on the roads for cars. Lum- 
ber and minerals may be stored in the open. Manufac- 
tures requiring protection from the weather are provided, 
for the most part, with ample storage facilities. Grain 
must move when harvested because of lack at points of 
production of storage facilities that will protect it against 
the risks of weather. Aside from the question of storage, 
most fruits and many vegetables must move as soon as 
harvested because of their perishable nature. 


Lack of cars may mean to the farmer a total loss 
of his year’s labor. To other classes it means incon- 
venience, delay in sales, and possibly a partial loss, but 
not a total loss. To the farmers of the country, then, 
the entire question should appeal strongly. They should 
be prepared to consider all phases of it. Their influence 
should be felt in securing regulations wisely planned and 
conducive to the best interests of commerce as a whole. 
Exacting from the railroads long periods of so-called “free 
time” for the loading and unloading of cars is a tem- 
porary expedient at best. In reality there is no such 
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thing as “free time.” Every hour beyond that actually 
needed for loading and unloading cars is costly, and usu- 
ally the cost is borne ultimately by the man who clamors 
most loudly for more “free time.” 

If, in times of acute car shortage, the shipper who 
needs cars and is unable to get them could actually see 
all the other car users at all the other stations in his 
immediate section who are taking from two to seven days 
to load and unload cars, when it could and should be 
done in as many hours, no doubt-there would be a speedy 
reformation among car users and a radical revision of 
some of the demurrage regulations now in effect. If his 
vision could be enlarged so as to take in the entire coun- 
try the effect would be magical. Most, if not all, of 
the difficulties experienced in connection with car supply 
and car detention and the demurrage remedies proposed 
to alleviate the evils of car shortage have arisen from 
a lack of breadth of vision on the part of shippers, rail- 
road officials and legislators. 

No car user has any moral right to detain a car one 
moment longer than is necessary to load or to unload it. 
Unfortunately the proportion of shippers who take this 
view of the situation, when they themselves are the de- 
tainers, is very small. Every shipper holds this view 
when it is someone else that is detaining the car. Car 
users who detain cars through carelessness, indifference 
or ignorance of the meaning of “car shortage” and “con- 
gested terminals” are few. The people responsible for 
car detention are that vast body of highly intelligent 
business men who find it more profitable to use cars for 
storage purposes than to provide other storage facilities. 
Other reasons for car detention by this class of shippers 
are comparatively insignificant. 

It is not good business to use for storage space which 
costs 50 cents per cubic foot to construct, when etter 
storage space can be had for one-third that cost or less, 
and especially when the higher priced space can earn 
so much more as a freight car than as mere storage. 
Storage space does not need costly trucks, steel under- 
frames, automatic couplers and air-brake equipment. 
Shippers must realize that, from one point of view, they 
and not the railroads are the owners of the cars of the 
country. So long as they insist on using them as storage 
warehouses they must be prepared to pay the cost with- 
out complaint. Moral suasion has so far failed to induce 
them to construct their own storage warehouses when 
they could get apparently cheaper storage in freight cars. 
The next step in remedying car shortage should be to 
limit more closely the free time allowed and to impose a 
demurrage charge sufficietitly high to make storage in 
ears clearly unprofitable. 


These statements are made as applicable to every 
class of cars, but it is recognized that refrigerator cars 
present some exceptions to the general rule. The fact 
that the lading of these cars is so frequently under re- 
frigeration and that so many consignees are not provided 
with refrigerated storage space of their own increases 
the tendency to hold shipments in cars until sale is 
effected. The cost of renting refrigerated storage space, 
the cost of hauling to and from such plants, and the de- 
terioration due to the hauling and to changes in tem- 
perature during the hauling are to be considered as against 
the demurrage charge. With the purpose of increasing its 
perishable tonnage, if not of monopolizing the carriage 
of perishable to some market, there are instances of where 
a carrier has in the past offered unusually liberal con- 
cessions to dealers in the matter of track sales privileges 
and the detention of refrigerator cars. Such practices 
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discouraged the providing for themselves of storage space 
by dealers and consignees at a time when it could have 
been more cheaply provided than at present. The with- 
drawal of former concessions and the imposition of more 
rigid restrictions now are protested with some show of 
justice by interested car users. 

On the other hand, refrigerator cars are not in de- 
mand the year round to the extent that other classes of 
cars are. The tendency is to limit more closely pur- 
chases of them, and the supply of refrigerator cars is 
possibly more inadequate than the supply of any other 
class of cars. The contention that the perishable nature 
of its contents fixes a very brief maximum period that a 
refrigerator car can be held at destination under load is 
as forcible an argument for releasing the car all the more 
quickly as for allowing the maximum possible time at 
the ordinary demurrage rate. While it is being held under 
load at one market destination perishable commodities are 
ripening at many originating points of production and 
spoiling for lack of a refrigerator car in which to trans- 
port them to other markets in need of them. 

Refrigerator cars are now paying the nominal de- 
murrage charge of $1 per day and, in some cases, addi- 
tional charges for track storage. The proposal to impose 
higher and other charges, in addition to track. storage 
and ordinary demurrage, as a penalty for the detention 
of refrigerator cars, is a move in the right direction. It 
will do more than anything else to solve the problem 
of shortage of refrigerator cars. It will also give an 
impetus to the erection by municipalities, railroad com- 
panies and private capital of terminal markets with track 
connections and ample cold-storage facilities. Cold stor- 
age for perishable commodities is necessary and the econ- 
omy of providing it cold-storage space instead of in re- 
frigerator cars would appear to require no argument. 


Any discussion of a charge based on the value of a 
car is useless, because of the impossibility of determining 
what the value is. The value of a car will vary with 
the kind of car, the commodity handled, the season of 
the year, the location of the business, and whether it is 
being considered from the standpoint of the interest of 
the owning road, the using road, or that of the owner 
of the lading. t is simply a question’ of whether it is 
cheaper for a shipper to use cars for storage than to 
provide storage elsewhere. It is a very simple matter 
to determine a rate that will make car storage unprofit- 
able. 

Every effort to increase the demurrage rate brings 
forth a loud protest from the misusers of cars, on the 
ground that vested rights and long-established customs 
are being interfered with. No demurrage charge need 
be burdensome to shippers. As a rule, it is voluntarily 
assumed and can readily be avoided by prompt loading 
and unloading. 


From one point of view the railroads are between the 
upper and nether millstone of the man who has the car 
and the man who wants it. Each abuses the road for the 
shortcomings of the other. In the last analysis of the 
case both are the same man, unable or unwilling to see 
that a car cannot be a stationary warehouse and a mova- 
ble vehicle at the same time. 

The railroads would gladly forego all revenue from 
demurrage in return for prompt release of cars. In fact, 
the charge is not intended as a revenue producer, but 
as a stimulant to speedy release of equipment. The ex- 
cess of demurrage charges over the immediate cost of 
collection does not take into consideration the economic 
loss from car shortage and the econemic waste involved 
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in switching blockaded yards. This loss and waste it is 
impossible to calculate in terms of dollars and cents. 

Under the totally inadequate demurrage charge pre- 
vailing throughoyt the greater part of the country there 
have grown up indefensible practices, altogether wrong 
in principle. This is. especially true in the case of the 
coal brokers, grain dealers, commission men generally and 
big manufacturing plants. In periods of acute car short- 
age and congested terminals there is an almost universal 
demand that carriers be compelled to increase their car 
supply, enlarge their terminal yards, and provide increased 
switching facilities, when it has never been shown that 
they are not already adequately equipped in these respects 
if cars were used for transportation solely and not used 
for storage warehouses. Increased expenditures for ad- 
ditional cars, more switch engines and bigger yards mean 
increased interest charges which the commerce of the 
country must bear. 

Farmers are not large receivers of carload shipments 
and many of the products which they forward are perish- 
able and must on that account be loaded promptly. To 
this extent then their responsibility for unnecessary car 
detention throughout the country is lessened. As has 
been shown, however, they suffer most from car shortages. 
Some of the state demurrage codes contain provisions 
apparently designed as special concessions in favor of 
the farmer. No doubt other industries would not very 
readily give up any special concessions in their favor 
on the strength of the farmer voluntarily giving up his. 
It would seem, however, the proper thing for farmers to 
insist on the elimination from all demurrage regulations 
of all special concessions in their favor. Then they could 
with greater force demand the abolition of concessions 
in favor of others. This would mean a minimum of car 
detention, more cars for all shippers, and greater pros- 
perity for the farmer. 

The bulletin contains also a summary of the demur- 
rage regulations of the several states and of the uniform 
demurrage code. 


CUMMINS ON HIS BILL 


The Manufacturers’ News, March 25, publishes the 
following letter from Senator Cummins, in which he says 
the 10 per cent advance in freight rates claim is absurd: 

“T have your telegram of the 16th inst., asking my 
view of the claim by the railroads that the effect of Senate 
Bill 4522 would result in a 10 per cent advance in freight 
rates. 

“The claim is absurd, and no one will make it in good 
faith. 

“The bill prohibits stipulations or agreements in bills 
of lading or other printed contracts on the part of com- 
mon carriers below the actual loss incurred. This was the 
law in the greater part of the United States for forty years 
until, unwittingly, in the Carmack amendment, adopted in 
1906, Congress changed it. 

“The bill has nothing whatever to do with freight 
rates. If the railroads can show that the increased lia- 
bility requires an advance in rates for compensation, there 
may be an increase in a few articles, but inasmuch as the 
railroads did business for forty years upon the rates 
now in force, substantially, it is not likely that the rates 
must be advanced in order to take care of the restored 
liability. 

“In any event, it could affect but comparatively few 
articles. The railroads have been carrying a wery large 
part of their freight under a limited liability, and as I 
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remember it, the limitations which they have imposed 
cover something like a dozen commodities, among them 
live stock, ores, household furniture and the like. 

“There can be no question but that good policy re- 
quires that railroads shall be responsible for the full 
value of commodities lost or destroyed through their negli- 
gence, and all that this bill does is to enforce this saltary 
principle of the law. 

“The suggestion that I have seen made that the rail- 
roads can advance their rates 10 per cent is so ridiculous 
that it does not deserve serious consideration. 

“Albert B. Cummins.” 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP LINE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICER NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 

Commissioner Meyer on March 29 resumed hearings 
on the application of the Central of Georgia to retain its 
interest in the Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah. The hear- 
ing was a cross-examination by Vice-President Alexander R. 
Lawton of the Central and R. Walton Moore, or Examiner 
Boole, who made the report on which the Commission is 
expected to proceed. The effort of Messrs. Lawton and 
Moore was to show that the railroad, in its relations with 
the steamship line, prescribes rules and regulations for 
Savannah which have been approved by the Commission, 
that differ in no way from the rules: and regulations per- 
taining to other South Atlantic ports at which steamer 
lines not connected with any railroad do business. 

They made Mr. Boole admit that he had not made 
any special investigations to see whether the facts dis- 
closed by his exhibits carrying the rules and regulations 
approved by the Commission create a situation at Savan- 
nah in any way differing from conditions at other ports or 
pertaining to steamships not owned by railroads. Colonel 
Lawton sharply questioned Mr. Boole as to his assertion 
that the railroad company forced the steamship company 
into bankruptcy so as to get control of its stock. Apolo- 
getically he said, he again placed in the record the minutes 
of the meetings of the companies, showing that the trans- 
actions were in good faith and that somebody had to buy 
the steamship company to save the service for Savannah. 

Mr. Moore brought out the fact that the Lone Star 
steamship line, if put out of business by a rival at all, was 
put out by the Mallory line, which is not connected with a 
railroad at all. Mr. Boole was connected with the Lone 
Star company and he smilingly said that neither the Central 
of Georgia nor the Ocean Steamship Co. had anything to do 
with the disappearance of the Lone Star, which twinkled 
in the trade between New York and Galveston for a brief 
period. 

At half a dozen points, after he had questioned Mr. 
Boole about criticisms the examiner had made in his re- 
port, Mr. Moore, more or less solemnly arose and said that 
all the matters and things complained of came within the 
jurisdiction of the Commiss:on, without even the necessity 
of looking at the Panama Canal act, and that, therefore, 
they are irrelevant in this record. 


One of Mr. Boole’s points was that the Ocean Steam- 
ship Co. does not seek business from Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, via New York, to the territory of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia. Mr. Moore submitted that that has noth- 
ing to do with the Panama Canal act, but is wholly a mat- 
ter for the Commission acting under its power to prescribe 
through routes and joint rates. 

Mr. Moore specially asked Mr. Boole to point out an 
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instance in which, owing to the fact that the Ocean Steam- 
ship Co. is owned by the Central of Georgia, the public 
interest is hurt in a way which could not be cured by 
the Commission acting without reference to the Panama 
Canal part of the act. Mr. Boole said his contention was 
that if the steamship company were independent, it 
might shrink its divisions on New York-St. Louis busi- 
ness so as to induce the Atlantic Coast Line to carry 
that business via Savannah instead of via Norfolk, by 
means of which it gets a longer haul than it would through 
Savannah. He also said that another point he made was 
that because the Ocean Steamship Co. takes such a thin 
rate or division from the Central of Georgia on through 
business, its port-to-port rates are higher than they would 
be if the through rates were made higher. 

“But as to New-York-St. Louis business, you are sug- 
gesting still more through business on thin rates,” sug- 
gested Mr. Moore. The latter quoted from Atlantic Coast 
Line testimony to show that that road would not think of 
routing New York-St. Louis business through Savannah. 
Mr. Moore asked the witness if he had ever approached the 
Atlantic Coast Line or Seaboard with a view to ascertain 
how thin a division the Ocean Steamship Co. would have 
’ to make via Savannah to persuade them to route St. Louis 
business that way and short haul themselves. 

After that point had been discussed for considerable 
time, Mr. Moore solemnly suggested that the Commission 
need not consider whether it should divorce the Central of 
Georgia and the Ocean Steamship Co. as a way to getting 
an ocean and rail rate through Savannah in connection 
with the Atlantic Coast Line or Seaboard. He suggested 
that the Central of Georgia will gladly submit itself to any 
order with regard to such business that the Commission 
might care to make. 


MOVE TO DISMISS SLAG RATE CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Attorney Richard Jones, Jr., representing the inde- 
pendent steel interests, on March 26 submitted a formal 
motion, in the slag rate inquiry, to dismiss the case for 
lack of jurisdiction. The motion was noted on the record. 

Examiner Bell, who saw the matter develop from what 
was supposed to be a matter for a hearing covering a day 
to one of the most lively propositions the Commission has 
ever been called upon to handle, said the Commission 
hopes to consider and dispose of the case before the 
summer recess. All briefs are to be in hand by April 25, 
so that oral argument may be made without delay, espe- 

_cially on the proposition that the transportation is intra- 
state and therefore beyond the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. 

E. P. Bates, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania, and H. R. Moore, traffic’ manager of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., were the principal witnesses at 
the close of the hearing. Mr. Bates was called to say, if 
he could, why certain furnace points were not included in 
the tariffs. He said he did not know that any had been 
left out unless it was because they were “self-contained” — 
that is, that they were able to dispose of their slag with- 
out resort to any line-haul movements on the part of the 
carriers. 

Mr. Moore said that the railroads have been saying 
for more than fifteen years that they had come to the 
“jumping-off place” with regard to slag, because. there 
were no more places to be filled up. He said that, in his 
opinion, they will not be near the jumping-off place, even 
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in 1930. In fact, he expressed doubt as to whether there 
ever wilt be a time when the railroads will not need all 
the free fill-in material they can get. He is more inclined 
to believe the time is near at hand when slag will have a 
recognized market value. 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE FOR MILK 
TRAINS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 


Theoretically the Commission has no jurisdiction over 
physical operation. However, on April 1 it made public a 
complaint from H. P. Hood & Sons, milk dealers in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere, the gist of which is that the Delaware 
& Hudson, by having changed its milk service to Boston 
and suburbs, is now charging unjust and unreasonable 
rates for a service that is of less value, under rates that 
were allowed to be increased under the decision in the 
Five Per Cent case. 





The Commission is not bound to entertain a complaint. 
It exercises a supervision over the filing of complaints that 
is not exercised by a court, which must, as a matter of 
law, accept petitions without regard to their merit. The 
filing of the complaint, therefore, may be taken as indicat- 
ing that the authorities on such matters to which the 
Hood complaint was referred before it was placed on the 
files believe the allegations of fact about the inferiority 
of service réndered under the increased rates, constitutes 
a situation worthy of consideration in connection with the 
injunctions of the law that rates must be just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory. 


There is an allegation in the complaint that the new 
schedule of -milk trains has a tendency to force milk to 
move to New York City instead of to Boston. It is as- 
serted that by reason of the changes in schedule, against 
which the complainant protested, some of the milk is 
kept twelve hours and some thirty-six hours longer on the 
road, because the fast freights on which it is carried come 
along at times inconvenient for the farmers to deliver 
milk. A further allegation is that the long delays will re- 
quire the use by the shippers of much more ice and prob- 
ably greater expense for caretakers. 

In the correspondence attached, the complainant con- 
tends that the advance allowed under the Five Per Cent 
case was for satisfactory service in “milk trains,’ not 
freight trains. ; 

The Commission, in a case involving the service in a 
package car toward either the Twin Cities or Chicago, 
went into the question as to whether the rate was too 
high for the service rendered, but this milk complaint ap- 
pears to go somewhat farther than that one. 


CHESAPEAKE WATER LINES 





May 17 has been tentatively fixed as the day on which 
the Commission will hear arguments on the applications 
of railroads for permission to retain their interest in 
water lines on Chesapeake Bay and from south Atlantic 
ports to New York and other northern ports. Announce- 
ment to that effect was made on March 30, when hear- 
ings were finished on the application of the Central of 
Georgia for permission to retain the Ocean Steamship 
of Savannah. The discussion will cover the whole ground 
as to the meaning of the Panama Canal act. 

It is true the Commission has already made its de- 
cision in the application of the Southern Pacific to retain 
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the Pacific Mail, but that case was not as broad as the 
ones made up on the record of bay and ocean lines. 

At times, in the hearings on these cases, there have 
been exhibitions of what approached personal feeling. 
Examiner Boole, by means of testimony and remarks by 
attorneys, has been taken severely to task, but when the 
hearing on the Ocean Steamship application came to an 
end, there was a better feeling. Jocularly, the attorneys 
for the railroads referred to Mr. Boole as Captain Kid 
and the pirate, but the discussions incident to the taking 
of testimony served to clear the whole matter to a large 
extent. 

R. Walton Moore, during the hearings, called attention 
to what he believes to be the fact, namely, that sub- 
stantially all the criticisms contained in Mr. Boole’s re- 
ports, if backed by the facts, constitute situations that 
can be dealt with under the Act to regulate commerce 
without recourse to the Panama Canal part of it. In 
other words, that if the control of the water lines by the 
railroads harm the public, the latter had a remedy long 
before that part of the act was passed. That being the 
fact, it was obvious, Mr. Moore suggested, the matters 
presented by Mr. Boole are irrelevant, because the new 
part of the act was intended to deal with situations that 
could not be reached by the act as it stood before the 
amendment. 

The Central of Georgia hearing was brought to a 
close with testimony of W. A. Winburn, president, and 
N. B. Wright, general freight agent, of that road; F. B. 
Bowes, vice-president, and J. H. Hattendorf, general 
freight agent, of the llinois Central, the company that 
exercises a control over the Central of Georgia. The Cen- 
tral of Georgia officials testified as to transportation con- 
ditions. The Illinois Central men testified that, so far as 
the Ocean Steamship Co. is concerned, the Illinois Cen- 
tral exercises no supervision over it and has no more 
to do with its management than it had before it bought 
Central of Georgia stock. The effect, however, is to give 
the Illinois Central an entrance into New York and a 
south Atlantic port. 


THE CUMMINS AMENDMENT 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 


The copy of the Cummins amendment, published in the 
Traffic World of March 13, p. 575, taken from the unoffi- 
cial Congressional Record, is substantially the same as the 
official copy in the possession of the secretary of state, 
copies of which have been published by Congress. 

The only corrections to make it absolutely the same 
as the official copy are the following: 

In line fifteen put a comma between the word “re 
ceipt” and the word “rule,” showing that “receipt” is not 
used as-an adjective to modify “rule.” 

_ In line twenty-nine strike out the word “any” before 
such. Use semi-colons to separate the provisos at the end 
of the statute. 

None of the changes modify the amendment as pub- 
lished in the unofficial form. The insertion of the comma 
between “receipt” and “rule” removes any possibility of 
ambiguity or uncertainty. 


MAY INTERVENE. 


The Standard Vitrified Brick Co. has been allowed to 
intervene in No. 7424, Sub-No. 2, Ford| Paving Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific, and the Cairo (Ill.) Association of Com- 
merce,-in No. 7736, Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois 
Central. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


H. B. Cole, superintendent of transportation of the 
Indian Refining Co., has resigned to accept service’ with 
the Prudential Oil Corporation, Baltimore, Md., as traffic 
manager. 

C. A. Hayes has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager of the St. John & Quebec Railway, a new property 
of the Canadian government. 

H. N. Kennedy has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Great Northern Steamship Co., with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 

The territory of Ed. Swift, D. P. A., the Wabash Rail- 
road, at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been extended to include all 
of Ohio on and south of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway to the Pennsylvania State Line 
and all of West Virginia. 

Commencing April 1, the territory of P. E. Dombaugh, 
D. P. A., the Wabash Railroad, at Toledo, Ohio, has been 
extended to include the territory south of Lake Erie, 
bounded on the west by the Cincinnati Northern Railroad 
(inclusive), south by: the C. C. C. & St. Louis Railway to 
Marion, Ohio (inclusive), Pennsylvania Lines to Columbus, 
Ohio (exclusive), and north of the Pan Handle Lines 
(exclusive) to the Pennsylvania State Line, including 
points between Cleveland, Ohio, and Erie, Pa. (each in- 
clusive). 

Osborn Van Brunt, formerly with Simmons Hardware 
Co., has been appointed manager of the traffic and railway 
sales department ‘of the General Roofing Manufacturing 
Co., with headquarters at Boatmen’s Bank Building, St. 
Louis. 

Wilbur A. Leach has been appointed traveling freight 
solicitor in connection with the agency of the Star Union 
Line at Cincinnati, Ohio, in place of E. N. F. Milner, trans- 
ferred; the appointment taking effect April 1, 1915. 





DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The first annual meeting of the Traffic Club of the 
Greater Dayton Association, Dayton, O., was held March 
8, preceded by a dinner served at 6:30 o’clock. A very 
interesting address was made by Frank Van Slyke, traffic 
manager of the Globe Soap Co. of Cincinnati, and chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, who told in an interesting and explicit 
manner the importance of transportation and the neces- 
sity of industrial concerns having competent traffic men 
to supervise their transportation matters. The benefits 
to be derived by educating shipping clerks in a systematic 
manner were explained by Mr. Van Slyke, and he told 
of the results accomplished in the traffic school as con- 
ducted in Cincinnati. He suggested closer relationship 
with the carriers. He gave reminiscences of his former 
work as an employe of the carriers and comparisons with 
present-day methods in freight solicitation. J. W. Cobey, 
traffic manager of the National Cash Register Co., had 
compiled interesting figures detailing the great amount 
of tariffs, rates, classification, etc., filed annually by the 
various carriers,’and by comparison proved the neces- 
sity of competent traffic experts, for both shippers and 
carriers. Virgil S. Knight, traffic manager of the Barney 
& Smith Car Co., in a short talk urged co-operation of 





‘all club members for mutual benefit, and stated his belief 


that the railroads should be given consideration which 
would immediately increase their revenues, pointing out 
that it has been several years since any new railroad 
project has been started. R. M. Robinson, traffic mana- 
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ger of the Greater Dayton Association, who fathered the 
club, spoke in detail of its objects and what had been 
accomplished during the past year, urging a bigger and 
better record for the following year. The membership 
committee reported twelve new members. A governing 
board of seven was elected for the ensuing year, the 
following being selected: R. H. Hagerman, N. C. R. Co.; 
J. W. Cobey, traffic manager, N. C. R. Co.; J. E. Wilson, 
agent, Wells Fargo Express Co.; E. H. Guthridge, traffic 
manager, Maxwell Motor Car Co.; Virgil S. Knight, traf- 
fic manager, Barney & Smith Car Co.; P. D. Freer, 
D. F. A., C., H. & D. Ry.; E. G. Biechler, traffic manager, 
The Delco. Following the meeting, the new board met 
and selected Mr. Cobey as chairman, Mr. Knight as first 
vice-chairman, Mr. Freer, second vice-chairman, and Mr. 
Biechler as secretary. 

The regular semi-monthly luncheon of the Traffic Club 
of Kansas City was held Monday, March 29, at Hotel Balti- 
more, President F. M. Cole presiding. A large audience 
enjoyed addresses by Geo. D. Dixon, vice-president in charge 
of traffic, Pennsylvania Lines; D. J. Haff, attorney, and 
J. F. Holden, vice-president in charge of traffic, Kansas 
City Southern. Mr. Dixon devoted his talk principally to 
the question of railroad rates and their making, advocating 
the commercial method as against the so-called scientific 
or mathematical rate-making. He spoke of the effect on 
rates of the opening of the Panama Canal and also dis- 
cussed the method of naming commissioners of the state 
and federal regulatory commissions. 


Over 200 members and friends attended the annual 
installation and election of officers of the Brooklyn Traffic 
Club, held March 26. Former President Joseph Mills, who 
introduced the new officers, was presented with a large and 
beautiful loving cup by-the members of the club in recog- 
nition of his much appreciated services as president of the 
organization. A smoker, which included several musical 
selections and recitations, helped to celebrate the occasion. 
The officers who were elected were: F. W. Conn, president; 
Cc. P. Gaither, first vice-president; R. G. Cook, second vice- 
president; E. P. Prendergast, third vice-president; George 
F. Sheppard, secretary; C. A. Schleicher, assistant secre- 
tary; E. L. Cole, treasurer. The three trustees are: Joseph 
Mills, C. G. Tagliabue and Frank Rochambeau. The newly 
elected president, Mr. Conn, is also president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the club is to be congratulated 
in being able to secure a man of his prominence as its 
president. Mr. Conn is an official of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Transportation 
Association of Chicago will be held at 8:00 p. m., April 5, 
and a matter of great importance to all will be brought up 
for discussion. The Board of Trustees has had under con- 
sideration for some little time the advisability of securing 
new club rooms, and they wish to place it before members 
for consideration and opinion on next Monday night. The 
Entertainment Committee has arranged an entertainment 
for this night. 


At the annual election of officers of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago, held on March 30, the following officers were 
elected: President, Fred Zimmerman, viee-president Monon 
Route; first vice-president, F. L. Bateman; second vice- 
president, W. O. Davis; third vice-president, W. J. Leahy; 
secretary, W. H. Wharton; treasurer, Charles B. Hopper; 
directors for two years, J. Charles Maddison, J. C. Mc- 
Auliffe, Charles W. Pitts and E. W. Skipworth. 

The final games in the Milwaukee Traffic Club annual 
pony bowling tournament were played off Saturday, March 
27. Captain Patriarch’s team won the cellar championship, 
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and he was presented with a large medallion commemorat- 
ing his victory, the same having been designed and exe- 
cuted by I. McIntyre of the International Harvester Co. 
The work of decorating the new club rooms is being 
rushed, and it is expected that the club will be nicely 
settled in its new quarters by April 10. 


PRINTING OF UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


The Commission has issued the following notice: 

“All decisions by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were included in its bound volunes until the number in- 
creased to such an extent as to make it advisable to limit 
the reports in the bound volumes to those which affect 
important rate structures or announce principles of gen- 
eral public importance. : 

“Therefore, in November of 1909, the decisions upon 
claims for reparation and those in which no important 
rate structure were considered or new rulings announced 
were printed as ‘Unreported Opinions.’ This printing of 
the unreported opinions continued until January, 1913, at 
which time the printing was discontinued and such re 
ports and orders were served in typewritten form upon 
the parties at interest, which procedure continued until 
the present time. No distribution has been made of the 
typewritten copies except that a copy of each such opinion 
has been served upon the parties to the proceeding and 
one copy has been placed in the secretary’s office for the 
information of the public. 

“Representatives of carriers, shippers, trade bodies, 
shippers’ organizations and representatives of the press, 
trade, traffic and railway papers are insistent in their 
demands that they be furnished by the Commission with 
copies of these unreported as well as reported opinions, 
or that the Commission cause the unreported opinions to 
be put in type at the Government Printing Office, in order 
that copies thereof may be obtained from the superintend- 
ent of documents of that office. In response to such re- 
quests it has been decided to resume the printing of the 
unreported opinions. 

“In addition to the service upon the parties to the 
proceedings, one copy of each of these unreported opinions 
in printed pamphlet form will be placed upon the press 
table in the secretary’s office as in the past, and additional 
copies desired by the parties at interest or by the public 
may be obtained directly from the superintendent of 
documents of the Government Printing Office.” 





FIXES MINIMUM 


Washington, D. C., March 29, 1915.—The Commission to- 
day ordered the restatement of the rule in all classifica- 
tions fixing four thousand pounds first-class as the mini- 
mum for articles too long or too bulky to be loaded, either 
through side door or end window. It establishes that 
rule for a thirty-six-foot car. The effect is to require the 
payment of the first-class minimum even if the article is 
loaded in a long box car with other less-than-carload stuff. 





BRIEFS IN WESTERN ADVANCE CASE. 

In the Western Advanced Rate case, hearings in which 
are now being held before Commissioner Daniels in Chi- 
cago, the Commission has ordered that briefs, all parties, 
must be filed twenty days after the close of the case, 
which is now set for May 10. Dates for argument are to 
be set for the first week in June. Reply briefs, all par- 


’ ties, must be filed ten days after filing first brief. 
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CONFERENCE ON LUMBER 


The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association announces - 
that all arrangements have now been completed for the Look Inside of Your Tag 
proposed meeting between hardwood shippers and railway 
officials, which will be held at Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, 
April 7. More than three hundred lumber shippers oper- 
ating in Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Tennessee 
have signified their desire to attend this meeting and 
even a large number is expected, as the lumber interests 
are now thoroughly aroused to the necessity for a friendly 
spirit of co-operation between shippers and carriers that 
will result in a more equitable adjustment of freight rates 
upon which the very life of the industry in this section 
seems to depend. Se if you are using one which is full of strong 

It is stated that high officials of all the railroads oper- hempen fibres. They are the “*muscles’’ of 
ating in the territory have accepted the invitation to at- the stock and make it strong. 
tend, and the meeting promises to be one of the most im- 
portant of its kind ever held. Every hardwood lumberman 
is urged to attend, and every gum producer is expected 
to take a deep interest, and endeavor by his presence to 
impress upon the railroads the necessity for lower rates of 10,000 tags. 
on gum in order to enable the utilization of gum timber 
sed wavelet 0. soul. Therefore, buy good tags and 

The committee in charge includes George D. Burgess, - prevent lost shipments 
chairman, Russe & Burgess, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; W. B. 
Burke, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss.; James ° ° Se 
E. Stark, James E. Stark & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Frank Downioow eMlanufaclwing . 
F. Fee, Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark.; THE TAG MAKERS 
Frank B. Robertson, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn.; BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
F. R. Gadd, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


LONDON BERLIN ~*~ BUENOS AIRES 
The German American Car Co. : 


General Offices 
Harris Trust Buliding, Chicago 


TANK CARS—For Lease or Sale 
























You know what it means when the tag is torn off 
the shipment. In many cases the resulting delay 
and confusion costs more money than the price 



























REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


In the warehouse, where all sorts of 
packages are piled and unpiled contin- 
ually, the method of handling is very 
impértant. The Revolvator will enable 
two men to pile goods, whether they 
run uniform in cases, rolls, etc., or not, 
bettes, quicker, cheaper and more safe- 
ly than four to seven men working by 
hand. 


It will pay you to investigate this 
machine. Write for Bulletin TR 28, 
“**The Revolvator.” 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. st3Sif crv. no 







































ee Lists «=... 


covering all classes of business, professions, trades 
or individuals. Send for our complete catalogue 
showing national count on 7,000 classifications. 


Ross-Gould, 512 N. 9th st, St. Louis 












TANK CARS 


We Lease All Steel Modern Tank Cars to Shippers of Liquid Freight 
TERMS REASONABLE 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 
Peoples Gas Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SWITCHING CHARGE. 

The Nebraska railway commission has authorized the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha to substitute 
for its switching rule previously in force the following: 

“On grain which is reconsigned after delivery to in- 
dustry on team track of this company has been made, a 
switching charge of $2 per car will be assessed for fur- 
ther delivery to elevator or team tracks of the Omaha 
Railway or to connecting line.” 

A previous application to the same effect was refused 
on the ground that the particulars did not show sufficient 
cause for favorable action. 

FAST FREIGHT SERVICE. ‘ 

W. H. Wharton, commercial agent Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, is calling attention to the fast freight 
service between Chicago and Atlanta over the Illinois 
Central and that road. The average time for a distance 
of 850 miles is 51 hours, and during the month of Feb- 
ruary the train arrived in Atlanta in time to make all 
morning connections of lines beyond without a failure 
and afforded third morning delivery from Chicago at At- 
lanta proper. 


NEW LOUISIANA OIL STATION. 
On account of the recent development in the Crichton 
oil fields the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. has 
found it necessary to establish an agency station at Lenz- 


burg, La., for which freight in any quantity may be ac-. 


cepted. Crichton, La., is also an agency station. 


REOPENS VEGETABLE WEIGHT CASE. 
The Commission has reopened Docket No. 5041, 
Crutchfield, Woolfolk & Clore et al. against the Florida 
East Coast, and Sub-No. 1 of the same case, M. George 
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& Co. against the same carrier, for further hearing. In 
that case the Commission, dealing with weights, estimated 
and otherwise, for packages of vegetables, felt unable to 
formulate a rule. The carriers have done so, but ship- 
pers have raised objections to it, hence the necessity for 
further hearings on the subject. 


WATER LINE OFFICERS MEET. 

The annual meeting of the Association of Water Line 
Accounting Officers will be held at Washington, D. C., 
on October 13. The officers of the association are: John 
F. Reynolds, president, Philadelphia; William D. Carter, 
vice-president, New York City; W. R. Evans, secretary 
and treasurer, Buffalo. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


FOR SALE—Established TRAFFIC BUREAU. Good 
clientage, with excellent opportunities. Fine opportunity 
for traffic manager, or as an investment. Business covers 
entire state. I. N. T.-66, The Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 











WANTED POSITION—TRAFFIC MANAGER or AS- 
SISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER, with manufacturing or 
commercial concern, by man 33, married, energetic and 
progressive 14 years’ experience in handling rates, claims 
and general traffic matters for both shippers and carriers. 
Thoroughly competent to take charge of traffic depart- 
ment of shipper and handle big matters, as well as look- 
ing after the details. Am now in charge of rate depart- 
ment in general office of trunk line railroad. Can furnish 
best of references. P. K. C.-40, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ° 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, Etc. 


BANGOR, ME. — 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 


Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
' FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Paid. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


516 to. 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 


FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPEGIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 


front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars, 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of mat 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all 
places abroad and shall gladly answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 

G. W. SHELDON @& CO., Chicago, New York, London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre. Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 


Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WB STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


“PONY EXPRESS ” 
ST. JOSEPH - - : MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
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Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN: 


Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—iwenty Car Trackage Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 433 Marquette Bulliding 
ST. LOUIS . 1501 Wright Bullding 
Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St. 
Louis. without teams; L. C. L. shipments of machinery 
forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and 
Pacific Coast points. 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
U. 8. Bonded Transfer |Mobile, Alabama 


Forwarding Agents and Distributors of Carload freight 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER CO.. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street. 
TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 


Direct Connections With All Ralliroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





BARNESON-HIBBERD WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Main Office, 310 Sansome St. Telephone Sutter 940. 
China Basin Warehouse and Wharves, foot of Fourth 
St., with spur track. General Storage. Grain and Beans 
cleaned, lished and graded. Forwarding Agents and Pub- 
lic Weig ers. Spur Track connection with all Railroads 
entering San Francisco, China Basin Warehouses and 
es the only public facility in San Francisco where 
deep water, rail and public warehouse meet. No drayage. 








Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery. Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Ce. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
850-356 Seneca St. ‘‘Unsurpassed facilities’’ for stor- 


ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


amport ana export treight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 





THE SOUTH WEST WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


“The Largest Modern Warehouse West of Chicago” 
19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas ory. Mo, 

Exclusively for ee Be oni see Forwarding and 
Distribution. Guaranteed Lowest rates im 
United States. Bonded and = wardlavlanaen Write us. 
We like to answer questions. Our bookiet, of interest 
to any concerm doing a warehousing or distributing busi- 
ness, free for the asking. 





Pearce Forwarding Company 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Prompt service, courteous treatment, warehouse- 
men and drayage contractors. Package cars operated 
to southwestern points at reduced rates. 


. 





Jones & Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sterage, Forwarding and Distributing» Agemts 
Rail and Water Facilities. 
All Steamers Can Dock at Our Wharves 





The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING. 





Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 
806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
INSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENERAL TEAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Williamson St. P. O. Box 985 


GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—-FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES— 

CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS : 
Track connections with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 








As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 








The APRIL FIRST NUMBER 


OF OUR MAGAZINE 





Tells about the organization of the Federal 
Trade Commission; outlines its plans and _ policies; 
prints the pictures of its secretary, chief examiner and 


special counsel; tells of the plan of the Chamber of © 


Commerce of the United States to co-operate and 
covers thoroughly the whole field of the Regulation of 
Interstate Trade. 


Federal Trade Reporter is published semi- monthly and 
costs only three dollars a year. 


Better send us your subscription today and say—‘“Start 
it April First.” 








The Federal Trade Service Corporation 
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